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NOTE ON GRESCASS DEFINITION OF TIME 
By HARRY AUSTRYN WOLFSON, Harvard University. 


In Or Adonai, I, ii, 11, after refuting the Aristotelian 
definition of time reproduced in Maimonides’ fifteenth 
Proposition, Crescas puts forward a new definition of his 
own. It reads as follows: say AN porta pam ὙΠ ΠΙΡῚ 
miny ἘΦ pay Amon IN ANA mpainna yw. The term 
mpainn generally means ‘continuity’ and ‘cohesion’, and 
is contrasted with nmmann or mprann, which mean ‘ dis- 
creteness’ and ‘disjunction ’, as, 6. g., in the expressions 123 
npasn and naan AMD corresponding to the Greek συνεχές 
and διωρισμένον in Categories, IV. Taken in this sense, 
Crescas’s definition of time would have to be translated as 
follows: ‘....the measure of the continuity of motion or 
of rest between any two instants’. To be sure, the ex- 
pression ‘the measure of the continuity of motion or of 
rest’ is meaningless. But it could be explained with the 
help of a similar expression which occurs in Gersonides’ 
discussion of Aristotle’s definition of time (J/7/Aamot, V1, 
i, 21). Among the several tentative interpretations of 
Aristotle’s definition discussed by Gersonides, there is one 
which but for the absence of the expression ‘or-of rest’ 
is like that proposed here by Crescas. It reads somewhat 
as follows: Time is the measure of motion between two 
instants. Mmnyn pay AD ΝῚΠ ΠΡ ΠΠ aye AWS joMmw ADNIW ON 
3 ΣΝ FTYIN Wed MMVI WN DION on ,AywNnT ΣΝ TWN 
onn mnyn. Now, previous to his statement of this defini- 
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tion, Gersonides refers to the portion of time included 
between two instants as a ‘continuous quantity’ bounded 
by instants. : ΝΠ oy Ὁ > ΝΥΝ onyAY “NID NIM 
smn porn nba sim ΡΩΊΠΌΠ MpsA nan yw ANNA... INNA 
wind. Accordingly, the expression ‘the measure of the 
continuity of motion’ in Crescas’s definition could be taken 
to mean ‘the measure of the continuous quantity of motion’, 
the term Aywnn mpatnn being equivalent to patna nyo 
myonn Sw. Crescas’s definition of motion, therefore, with 
the exception of the expression ‘or of rest’ would thus be 
identical with one of the tentative definitions discarded 
by Gersonides. It is somewhat in this sense, in fact, that 
the definition is taken by Eisler in his Vorlesungen iiber die 
jiidischen Philosophen des Mittelalters, 3, Ὁ. 144. ‘Die 
Zeitdauer wird an der Ruhe oder an der Bewegung zwischen 
zwei Zeiten gemessen; die Zeit ist also das Mass fur die 
continuirlichen Quantitaten, wie die Zahl fur nicht zusam- 
menhangende Quantitaten.’ 

This interpretation of the definition, however, involves 
some difficulties. Were this its meaning, it is strange 
that Crescas should take no notice of the objections 
raised by Gersonides against this definition. Furthermore, 
if that were the meaning of Crescas’s definition, he has 
failed to prove his main point, namely, the absolute separa- 
tion of time from motion, His addition of the terms ‘or 
of rest’ in the definition does not achieve that purpose, 
for rest is merely the negation of motion—an objection 
which, despite Crescas’s attempt to explain it, is insisted 
upon, as we shall see, by one of his critics. 

It is therefore necessary that the term mpaqnn be 
rendered here not by ‘continuity’, but by ‘continuance’, 
or rather ‘duration’. The definition thus translated assumes 
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an entirely new meaning, the significance of which I shall 
point out after a brief discussion of its origin. It can be 
shown that the term m)p3sn7 was known to Crescas to have 
the two meanings of ‘cohesion’ and ‘duration’. Thus in 
Or Adonai, I, i, 13, he suggests that the term ΡΠ in Mai- 
monides’ thirteenth Proposition should be taken not in its 
ordinary sense of ‘cohesion’, but in the sense of ‘eternal 
duration’. sny2 Ton PAIN NI ASAW IN. Its corresponding 
Greek term συνέχεια likewise has these two meanings. 
Aristotle uses it in both of these meanings in one passage 
in the Physics, VIII, vii, ᾧ 3 (260b, 20-21). In the Hebrew 
translations of the Physics, συνεχῶς in this passage is in 
one case rendered by n‘ny) and in another case by np. 

The definition of time in terms of the duration of 
motion is not original with Crescas. It has a long history 
behind it. It was of common usage in post-Aristotelian 
philosophy among the Stoics and the Neoplatonists, the 
latter of whom tried to identify it with an ancient view of 
some of the Pythagoreans. Its traces are also found in 
the works of many Arabic and Hebrew authors with which 
Crescas was familiar. Crescas saw clear through the 
difference between the Aristotelian and the later definitions 
of time, and has utilized it here for his own purpose. It 
is due to the unoriginality of his definition, and to his 
reliance upon the general acquaintance of his contemporaries 
with the nature of that definition, that Crescas did not 
think it necessary to enter into an elaborate explanation 
of its meaning. 


1 This is the correct reading of the passage according to the Vienna, 
Parma, Munich, Oxford, and Vatican MSS. The Ferrara edition as well 
as the Paris and Jews’ College MSS. read ,p39N!3 12N2 ΠΥ IS 
sisson) ΡΞΊΠΕ. 
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The clearest statement of the definition of time in terms 
of duration is found in Plotinus. In the Zxmeads, III, 7, 6, 
he says that among those who define time as a relation 
of motion, some identify it with διάστημα, i.e. the interval 
or extension of motion. What is meant by that διάστημα 
he does not explain. The Latin translation, however, adds 
the gloss ‘sive spatium, sive durationem’. This gloss is 
probably based upon the subsequent discussion of the term 
διάστημα by Plotinus himself. In chapter 7 he raises the 
question what that διάστημα might mean, in answer to 
which he mentions τοσόνδε, i.e. quantity, and hence space 
and συνέχεια, i.e. duration. 

Plotinus does not mention the name of the author of 
the un-Aristotelian definition of time. But we gather 
this information from Simplicius. In one place in his 
Commentary on the Ca/cgories, Simplicius informs us that 
it is Zeno who defines time as the διάστημα of motion 
(cf. Zeller, Stozcs, Epicureans and Sceptics, ch. VIII, Eng. 
Tr., p. 197, note 2). In another place, in his Commentary 
on the Physics (cf. Simplicius, Zz Asistotelis Physicorum 
libros commentaria, ed. Diels, p. 786, 1. 11 sqq.; and 
Taylor's translation of the Physics, p. 544). Simplicius 
mentions the fact that Jamblichus in the first book of his 
Commentary on the Categories quotes Archytas to the effect 
that ‘time... is a certain number of motion, or the universal 
extension of the nature of the universe’. A little further in 
the same passage Simplicius mentions Damascius as the one 
who interpreted the term ‘extension’ used by Archytas 
to mean ‘temporal extension’, or ‘duration’. To quote 
Simplicius: ‘Time is the universal extension of the nature 
of the universe, because it is not only the extension of 
motion, but also of rest.... And as he proceeds, he 
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renders it still clearer, that he does not define extension 
according to magnitude [1. 6. space] but according to the 
duration of the ever’. Cf. of. cit., p. 787, ll. 33-4, and 
p- 788, ll. 18-20 καθόλου δὲ διάστημα τῆς τοῦ παντὸς 
φύσεως, ὅτι οὐ μόνης κινήσεως ἀλλὰ καὶ ἠρεμίας ... καὶ 
προελθὼν ἔτι σαφέστερον ἐποίησεν, ὅτι οὐ κατὰ μέγεθος 
ὥρισε τὸ διάστημα, ἀλλὰ κατὰ τὴν τοῦ ἀεὶ συνέχειαν. 

Traces of this definition of time are to be found in the 
works of Arabic authors. In the Encyclopedia of the 
Brethren of Purity, we find the following statement: ‘ Time 
is also said to be the number (5.9) of the movements of the 
celestial sphere. Or, again, it is said to be a kind of 
duration (s32) which becomes numerically determined by 
the movement of the celestial sphere ’. 

as! Ge leds ide ΟἹ Je sd, lal GW ose ΟἹ JS 35, 
(Cf. Dieterici, Die Abhandlungen der Ichwan Es-Safa, 
Arabic text, p. 35; German translation, pp. 14-15 of 
Book V of his series Die Philosophie der Araber, &c.). Of 
these two definitions, it is clear, the first represents the 
Aristotelian, or rather the Platonic, view, the second the 
un-Aristotelian. 

The un-Aristotelian definition seems to be implied in 
Avicenna’s discussion of time in his 4/-Majat¢ (Rome, 1593, 
pp. 30-31) and also in his As-Sefd, as may be gathered 
from Horten’s translation of the latter work (cf. Horten, 
Die Metaphysik Avicennas, IV, iii, ch. 4, ὃ 2). The term 
used by Avicenna in the sense of ‘duration’ is Jla3¥I. 

Following Avicenna, Algazali reproduces ἃ similar 
definition in his MWakasid al-Falasifah, Metaphysics, 1V. 
He says, ‘ Time is a term signifying the duration of motion, 
that is to say, the extension of motion’. 

AGU slacel ye Gl GY Be ye gle oll 95] 
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(From a copy of MS. Berl. Quet., No. 59 in the possession 
of Professor Henry Malter.) 

The terms ‘duration’ and ‘extension’ are differently 
rendered in the two Hebrew translations which I have 
consulted. In one (MS. Cambridge University Library, 
Mm. 8. 24), ‘duration’, ὅλ, is rendered by its Hebrew 
homophonous term ΤΠ, and ‘ extension ’, slazel, by nnwann 
(ΠΡ movann $’5 Aynn n> ΠΣ yn 3). In the other 
(MS. zbzd., Mm. 6. 30), is» is rendered by ny and olacel 
by Jwon (AyanA won $7 ayann ny asda win 15). 

The same definition is also reproduced by Sharastani, 
evidently from the A/-ajaz, in his summary of Avicenna’s 
philosophy (Cureton’s edition, p. 401). ‘And so there is 
here a measure for motions, corresponding to them, and 
everything corresponding to motions is something having 
duration, which duration implies a continual renewal of 
itself. It is this that we call time.’ 


Jats gp οὐ Gb κι Yo Glee oh! ae Lab Gt 


ἘΝ wednd (gill yey sodas SLAIN aati 


The term used by Sharastani, which I have translated by 
‘duration’; is να), a word which, like the Hebrew mpannn, 
used in Crescas’s definition, is derived from a root meaning 
‘to join’, ‘to cohere’, and again, like the Hebrew mipatnn, 
ordinarily means ‘cohesion’ or ‘continuity’. But in the 
light of Avicenna’s definition of time which is reproduced 
by Algazali, and by analogy of the Greek συνέχεια and the 
Hebrew mipatnn, I have taken this term here in the sense 
of ‘duration’. Haarbriicker, who translated Sharastani 
into German, seems to have missed this peculiar meaning 
of the term and its significance in the definition of time. 
He consequently takes the term Jls)! in its ordinary sense 
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of ‘cohesion’ (Zusammenhang), and thus attributes to 
Sharastani a definition of time as meaningless as would 
be that of Crescas, if we were to translate the term mpa7n7 
in his definition by ‘cohesion’. 

This un-Aristotelian definition of time occurs also in 
the works of the early Jewish philosophers. Saadia defines 
time as being ‘nothing but the measure (or extension) of 
the duration of bodies’ (cf. Lizanot, 11, 11, 52 \esl ilesst οὖ; 
eles! tle 82, which in Judah Ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew trans- 
lation reads Ὁ ὉΠ DYP NID AN 5 338 21Π}). The essentially 
characteristic word in this definition is the term ‘ duration’, 
for in another place in his work Saadia uses only that term 
in his definition of time. (Cf. Hmzmot, I, 4, ‘Its essence, 
truly defined, is the duration of these existent objects, &c.’ 
22+ whogeghl sda sla scigie Loaly. In this case Judah Ibn 
Tibbon translates the term “ὦ by noxvn and not by arp. 
νον TENT ΠΊΝΥΩΣΠ MaNvT innow bay). Now this definition 
of time is evidently not Aristotelian, as has already been 
pointed out by Guttmann (cf. Die Religionsphilosophie des 
Saadia, p. 80), for it lacks the most characteristic expression 
used in Aristotle's definition of time, namely, its being the 
number or measure of motion. But Guttmann, as we shall 
see, is wide of the mark in identifying Saadia’s definition 
as Platonic. He has been led into this error by a super- 
ficial reading of a certain passage of Zeller, which he 
mistook to be an exact reproduction of Plato’s definition 
of time and in which the term ‘Dauer’ would seem to 
be the most characteristic feature. (Cf. Zeller, P/z/. d. Gr., 
2,1, p. 521,‘ Aus diesen Bewegungen der Himmelsk6rper 
entspringt die Zeit, welche nichts anderes ist, a/s die Dauer 
threr Umléiufe’.) Plato, however, has never given a clean- 
cut definition of time in which the term ‘duration’, διάστημα 
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or συνέχεια, forms the most important part. It is only 
from his discussion in the T7maeus (37-9) and from the 
doubtful reference to it in the Physics (IV, x, ὃ 7) that 
we may gather some idea of Plato’s conception of time, and 
from both these sources it appears that the most character- 
istic feature of his conception of time is its connexion with 
the movements of the celestial spheres. As to the nature 
of this connexion, however, it is a matter of controversy 
among the Greek commentators whether Plato, like Aris- 
totle, considered time to be the measure of the motion of 
the spheres, or, unlike him, he identified it with the motion 
itself. (Cf. Simplicius, of: c7t., pp. 700-4, and Taylor’s 
translation of the P/ysics, pp. 242-5, ἢ. 4.) It is therefore 
more reasonable to assume that Saadia follows that un- 
Aristotelian definition of time which, as we have seen, is 
characterized by the use of the term ‘duration’. 

Saadia’s definition seems to have been adopted verbally 
by Abraham bar Hiyya. He defines time as ON ‘3 Ἰ)) ΝΣ 
mason ΠῚ [ntex “salves (cf. Hegyon ha-Nefesh, 
p. 2a, Leipzig, 1860). By changing the dubious reading 
of [nox 22 ΠΝ to ΠῚ we have a literal Hebrew trans- 
lation of Saadia’s definition of time, in which the term “ἰῷ 
is rendered by 77). Thus Abraham bar Hiyya’s definition 
of time cannot be either Aristotelian or Platonic, contrary 
to a statement of Husik, according to whom time is defined 
by Abraham bar Hiyya as the measure of motion (cf. 
A History of Mediaeval Fewish Philosophy, p. 115). 

We have thus seen that the essential part in the un- 
Aristotelian definition of time is the term ‘ extension’, in 
the sense of temporal extension, or ‘duration’. In Greek 
the words used are διάστημα and συνέχεια. In Arabic for 
temporal ‘extension’ Algazali uses οἱ λυ, which is translated 
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into Hebrew by miwwann and yon. For ‘duration’ we 
have the following terms: (1) “ὦ, used by Saadia, and 
translated into Hebrew by op and nisen (Judah Ibn 
Tibbon) or by ΠῚ (Abraham bar Hiyya). (2) 83», used 
in the Encyclopedia of the Brethren of Purity and by 
Algazali, and rendered into Hebrew by ΠῚ and ny. (3) 
μων, used by Sharastani and Avicenna, which is the 
exact equivalent of the Greck συνέχεια. The Hebrew 
for this is mipatnn, and it is this term which is used 
here by Crescas. In all these definitions of time, as 
we have seen, the term ‘duration’ is used either together 
with the term ‘motion’ (Plotinus, Arabic authors), or 
without it (Archytas, Saadia, Abraham bar Hliyya). The 
term ‘motion’, therefore, is not an essential part of this 
un-Aristotelian definition. If it is used at all, it is used 
for some other reason, and not necessarily to the exclusion 
of ‘rest’, as will be presently explained. Thus Crescas 
significantly says in his definition of time that it is the 
measure of the duration of motion or of rest (cf. Simplicius’s 
citation from Damascius quoted above). 

Let us now see what the significance of this un- 
Aristotelian definition is, and how it differs from the 
Aristotelian definition. 

To begin with, these two definitions imply two funda- 
mentally different conceptions with regard to the problem 
of the reality of time. Aristotle himself, as is well known, 
raised the question as to the reality of time. His own 
view on this point amounts to a compromise. Time is 
partly real and partly ideal. In so far as it is conceived 
only in connexion with motion it is real, for motion implies 
the existence of a moving object and a space medium. 
But in so far as time is not identical with motion, it being 
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only the measure or number of motion, it is conceptual, 
for the act of measuring or numbering is mental (cf. PZysics, 
IV, xv). The implication of the un-Aristotelian defini- 
tion, on the other hand, is that time is purely ideal. We 
thus find that Crescas, after having stated this definition 
of time, derives from it the logical conclusion, as follows: 
‘Consequently it may be inferred that the existence of 
time is only in the soul’ w52 jon myyyo nya ΠΕ od. 
According to this view time is absolutely independent of 
motion, magnitude, and space. It could have been con- 
ceived by the mind even had there been no external world 
in existence. We thus again find Crescas contending, as 
a consequence of his definition of time, that the statement 
of R. Judah bar R. Simon that the order of time had 
existed previous to creation (Lereshit Rabba, ch. 111) should 
be taken in its literal sense. 72 777 9 OND NNN my 
5 ΒΡ oer wD AAY Idd Nim wwEs pwd "2 (cf. Moreh, 
ΠΣ σὴ: 

But time, in its purely ideal nature, when conceived 
absolutely apart from motion, is indeterminate and im- 
measurable. It is an unqualified limitless duration. It 
does not become a subject of measurement unless it is 
conceived in connexion with an external moving object. 
For the existence of an object in motion implies three 
things: (1) a corporeal magnitude, which is the subject of 
motion; (2) space, which is the medium of motion and 
within which one may distinguish the different distances 
traversed by the subject ; (3) the process of motion itself, 
which is subject to a variation of velocity. «πα thus 
when there is an object in motion we are able to obtain 
a definite portion of time by dividing the distance by 
the velocity. This does not mean that motion will give 
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rise to time; ‘it only means that through motion we are 
enabled to get a part of definite time out of the indefinite 
duration which has an independent conceptual existence 
of its own. Time appears to us in its definite proportions 
only in the ratio of distance and velocity (cf. Sharastani 
and. Algazali, of. cit.; and Altabrizis commentary on 
Maimonides’ Twenty-five Propositions, Prop. XV). Hence 
Crescas’s definition that time is the measure of the duration 
of motion or rest between two instants. 

This difference between the two definitions may be 
further stated in the terms of the mediaeval scholastic 
discussion whether time was materially or only formally 
different from motion (cf. Suarez, Wetaphysicarum Dispu- 
tationum, ed. 1614, part II, p.472b ‘An tempus in re 
distinguatur a motu’; cf. also Anxwzozationes to Duns Scotus’s 
Quaestiones in Libros Physicorum Aristotels, Quaestio XV, 
ed. Vives, p. 125. According to Aristotle’s definition time 
is only formally different from motion; materially they 
are both identical. Or, to put it in the language of 
Simplicius and Averroes, time and motion are according 
to Aristotle the same in subject (ὑποκειμένῳ = NvnI3) but 
different in definition (λόγῳ Ξε 2 23). Cf. Simplicius, of. céz. 
IV, 11, p. 712, ll. 18-19 ἀλλὰ κἂν τῷ ὑποκειμένῳ ταὐτὰ ἢ, 
τῷ λόγῳ διαφέρει. Just as five things are in their subject 
wood, but they are five according to number, so are time and 
motion. Their common subject is the moving object. 
When we view this object with reference to its motion 
between co-subsistent prior and posterior points in space we 
get pure motion. But when we view it with reference to 
successive prior and posterior points which are not in 
space, we get time. According to the definition adopted 
by Crescas, on the other hand, time and motion are 
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materially different. In order to exist, time, unlike motion, 
does not imply the existence of an object in space. Its 
existence is purely conceptual. In order to be measured, 
however, this requires the existence of an object moving 
in space; for definite time is obtained by the division of 
distance by velocity. 

That these two definitions revolve, as I have been 
trying to show, about the problem of the reality of time, 
is clearly brought out in two passages of Algazali and 
Averroes. As we have already seen, Algazali defines 
time in terms of ‘duration’. Averroes, of course, follows 
Aristotle. Now, in his Hapalat ha-Pilusuphim, 1, Algazali 
makes the following statement: ‘ Passing by itself is time; 
passing on account of something else is motion, for motion 
passes by virtue of the passing of time.’ S17 INwsyI ADypA 
wi Nayl ayn ww 5. Ayn Nin ἸΠΡῊΣ ayn jon. To 
this Averroes replies in his Hapalat ha-Hapalah, 1, as 
follows: ‘What he says is true enough, and, indeed, it 
proves the truth of what we have said about the nature 
of time. Certain it is, however, that the ‘before’ and the 
‘after’ of time include at once their respective parts of 
motion as well as their respective parts of duration, not 
merely their respective parts of duration. This is in 
opposition to Algazali’ (quoted in Narboni’s Commentary 
on Algazali’s Kawanot, Metaphysics, IV, (MS. Paris, Bibl. 
Nationale, Cod. Heb. go1): 

ΤΩΝ AN WOSPA ANID MN ΠῚ watpan nbpna TW ja TON) 

ba) worn wo TANMOM ONPN oN) ΠΣ ΝΣ aD once Sy yn 

ΠῚ 5 qwonn pon xd sm qwrnn pdm py ayn pon nox 
stexmas ona 

The point at issue between Algazali and Averroes is 
clear. To the former, time is abstract duration, materially 
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differing from motion. Hence it is ideal. To the latter, 
time is materially identical with motion. It is therefore 
in so far real. In another passage, quoted by Narboni in 
his Commentary on the J/oreh, Part II, Proposition XV, 
Averroes makes his point still clearer. He says that while 
time must always involve motion, pure duration, conceived 
without motion may be termed ‘eternity’: 

mesnd ΓΊΝΟΥ ἼΦΩΠ ΠΡ pom pied ar en 2 aes 
377 msm ΠΡΌΤΠΠ oy ads qotn cy ΝΟ 39d) myn 
sox 305) ΓΙΌΣ ondaa ΠΊΝΥΣΠ nese ἼΦΟΠΟ ays anys 
Jwonn xe mena ἼΥ mpd pom 3 ὍΣΩΝ AYN vor ose sds 
sia 3 smownm ΠΡῸΣ ene sy Jayna 5552) Jayna any 
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oa. ‘Said Averroes, and we quote him verbatim: “Time 
is an appellative term for the duration of the existence of 
such objects as have motion. Consequently time cannot 
be conceived but in connexion with motion. Eternity— 
dahr in Arabic—is an appellation for the duration of things 
that are immovable. Hence immovable beings are said 
to have no existence in time.” By this he means to say 
that time is to be taken with reference to the subject of 
duration, which is motioz, and that it must be implicated 
in that motion, with reference to which it is taken, and the 
duration thereof—for time is the duration of the motion 
of the first movable [sphere] which comprehends all other 
objects and through which all those objects are moved and 
changed in the same manner as an object enclosed within 


another object is said to change through the change of 
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the object enclosing, for we do all change because we exist 
within something changing. Eternity, however, is to be 
taken with reference to abstract duration. It has the 
semblance of time, but is not real time. Thus while there 
can be no doubt that the immaterial intelligences continue 
for ever and have duration, they cannot have the predication 
of time, inasmuch as their nature precludes motion with 
which time must be related. Their existence therefore 
is not in time, since to be in time means to partake in the 
motion of the heavens in which things have their existence.’ 
(Cf. also De Boer, Die IWiderspriiche der Philosophie nach 
al-Gazzali, pp. 23-5-) 

The same contrast between the Aristotelian and un- 
Aristotelian definition of time is again brought out by 
Narboni in his Commentary on the Aawanot, Metaphysics, 
IV, where he compares Avicenna’s and Algazali’s views 


with that of Averroes: 
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‘ Algazali and Avicenna, however, do not take the term 
“number” used by Aristotle in the sense of the number of 
the parts of motion, but as the number of duration which 
is of the nature of a primary entelechy. He thus says that 
the essence of duration is the essence of time, that is to 
say, they have a generic identity without implying a common 
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subject [1.6. motion]; and this follows as a consequence 
from the view that the nature of time differs from that of 
motion in expression, i.e. in definition, as well as in subject. 
Though motion bears some relation to time, it is not part 
of it. This is in contradistinction to Averroes’s view. For 
while Averroes admits that the duration and extension of 
the diurnal motion [of the sphere] is the essence of time, 
he considers that to be only the form of time but not the 
whole of it [i.e. they are related in form, not in substance]. 
According to Averroes, as we have pointed out, time is 
the measure of motion, &c.’ 

In adopting this un-Aristotelian definition of time 
Crescas has therefore attained his main purpose, namely, 
the absolute separation of time from motion. The main 
characteristic of this definition, as has been shown, is the 
identification of time with pure duration. Motion comes 
in only as a means of measuring off a definite part of time, 
and for this rest may doas well as motion. The full signifi- 
cance of this definition has not always been fully under- 
stood. Isaac Ibn Shem-tob (fifteenth century), who like his 
nephew Shem-tob ben Joseph Ibn Shem-tob, the well-known 
commentator on the Moreh, makes several disparaging 
remarks about Crescas in his super commentary on Averroes’s 
Intermediate Physics, missed the main point of this defini- 
tion. Taking Crescas’s definition to differ from that of 
Aristotle only in the addition of the term ‘rest’, he argues 
as follows: Since rest is only the negation of motion, by 
defining time in terms of rest, it still logically implies the 
existence of motion. Isaac Ibn Shem-tob does not ex- 
plicitly mention the name of Crescas in this particular 
instance. He refers to him only as a ‘certain scholar from 
among the philosophers’. It is clear, however, that he 
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refers there to Crescas, whom he names and criticizes in 
other parts of the same work: 
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The discussion of time in Arabic and Jewish philosophic 


literature, as here outlined, may prove to be of some 
historical significance. In it we already find all the prob- 
lems about the nature of time that are discussed at length 
by the later Scholastics—the problem as to the definition 
of time, whether it should be in terms of motion or in 
terms of pure succession, as to its reality, and as to the 
nature of its distinction from motion. We have seen how 
all these problems are interdependent. It is interesting 
to note that the Scholastics have not always seen this 
interdependence of the problems. Furthermore, Crescas’s 
definition of time and its historical background may throw 
light upon Spinoza’s discussion of the same problem. 
Spinoza, as is well known, distinguishes between time and 


2 From an unpublished work in the Cambridge University Library, 
Mm. 6. 25. This work I have found to be identical with the anonymous 
commentary on Averroes’s Jntermediate Physics in Munich, Cod. Heb. 45. 
Steinschneider ascribed the latter work to Isaac Albalag (Uebersetzungen, 
§ 49), which can be disproved independently by internal evidence, In 
connexion with Isaac Ibn Shem-tob I may also state that I have proofs 
which conclusively show that he is the author of the three commentaries 
on the Physics found in Trinity College, Cambridge, R. 8. 19, which are 
described by both Schiller-Szinessy and Steinschneider as anonymous (cf. 


Uebersetzungen, § 52C). 
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‘duration’. Duration is indefinite time. Time is only one 
of the ‘ modes of thinking, or rather of imagining’ (cog7tand?, 
seu potius imaginandi, modos), to measure off a definite 
portion of time (cf. Epzstola, XII, olim XXIX). Without 
misprizing the originality of Spinoza’s conception of time 
and eternity as a whole, it can be shown that he is freely 
operating with terms and ideas of long standing in the 
Jewish philosophic literature. To students of Bergson, too, 
it may perhaps be of some interest to compare his distinc- 
tion between ‘pure duration’ and ‘mixed time’ with the 
implications of the two contrasting definitions of time which 


we have discussed. 


VOLE. X: ς 


NOTE ON THE IMPORTANCE OF THE HEBREW 
LANGUAGE IN MEDIAEVAL MEDICINE 


By HARRY FRIEDENWALD, Baltimore, Md. 


THE prominence of the Jews in the practice of 
medicine during the Middle Ages is well known. As 
medical teachers, as translators and as authors, they took 
high rank. Their literary work is chiefly associated with 
the Arabic School. » Yet a large part of their medical 
writings were written in Hebrew or were translated into 
that language. The best evidence of this is to be found 
in the works of Steinschneider, in his catalogues of the 
Hebrew MSS. in the libraries of Berlin, Munich, and 
Oxford, and especially in the chapter on Medicine in his 
Hebriische Uebersetzungen. 

The relatively large number of Hebrew medical writings 
in themselves furnish the proof of the important part which 
Hebrew played in the diffusion of medical knowledge 
There are other facts, however, which bear similar 
testimony in a striking manner. 


(a) 

In his decree published May 30, 1497, King Manuel 
of Portugal gave permission to Jewish physicians and 
surgeons to study Hebrew medical books under certain 
conditions: ‘And furthermore it is our pleasure that 


such physicians and surgeons as have been and as 
19 C2 
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shall be converted and do not know Latin, may keep 
Hebrew books relating to their profession; and this is to 
be understood as relating to those who are at present 
surgeons and physicians and have not yet become Christians, 
but who will become Christians in the future and (it is) not 
(to be understood as relating) to any others.! 


(b) 

Another reference, bearing even more striking evidence 
of the importance of Hebrew medical writings is found in 
an address of Peter Schade, otherwise known as Petrus 
Mosellanus. This address was entitled Oratio de variarum 
linguarum cognitione paranda, and was delivered in Leipzig 
in August, 1518. The copy inmy ae ee was published 
in August, 1519.2 On p. 49 there is the following state- 
ment : | 


Nunc vero ad salutarem illam et naturae ipsius velut 
consiliariam medendi artem progrediamur. Haec professio 
ut est omnium utilissima et mortalibus necessaria, ita tota 
ex linguarum cognitione pendet. Nam cum omnium gen- 


1 The decree is to be found republished in full in Kayserling’s Geschichte 
der Juden in Portugal, Leipzig, 1867, p. 347. The sentence in the original 
is as follows :—‘e asy mesmo nos praz que hos fisycos, e solorgiaes que ssam 
convertidos e sse converterem, e senao ssouberem latim possam ter livros 
de artes em ebraico; e ysto sse emtemdera nos que aguora ssao solorgiaes, 
e fisycos amtes de serem convertidos, € sse tornarem chrisptaos, e outros 
nenhus nao.’ 

2 Mosellanus was born in 1493 in Bruttig on the Mosel river. He 
studied in Cologne and Erfurt and later in Leipzig. In 1517 he became 
professor of Greek and Latin at the last-named university and subsequently 
its rector. He was a prolific writer and must have been a remarkable man 
to have become as distinguished as he was in but a few years; for he died 
when only thirty-one years of age. An account of his life is found in 
Allgem. Deutsche Biographie, vol. XXII, p. 358. 
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tium hominibus sint morbi communes, remedia quoque 
contra hos pro vario linguarum genere varie sunt tradita. 
Quae diligenter ubique rimari, an non fuerit medico gnavo 
iucundissimum, commodissimumque? Qui autem rima- 
bitur si linguarum sit imperitus? An non ut omnes aliae 
et haec ars primum omnium a Iudaeis est percepta et hinc 
Iudaico sermone conscripta? Latet adeo in Hebraeorum 
bibliothecis rei medicae thesaurus ingens, ut nullius alterius 
linguae libris aequari posse videatur. [Eum citra Hebraicae 
grammaticae cognitionem in lucem eruere poterit nemo. 
Hic mentior, si non et gravissimi homines et inter Christia- 
nos linguarum peritissimi nostrae sententiae subscribunt et 
principes ut quisque maximus est et cordatissimus, medicos 
quoque Iudaeos sibi asciscunt. Quis enim nescit, Fridericum 
Romanorum Imperatorem eius nominis tertium, Iudaicae 
medicinae potissimum beneficio in imperio annos supra 
quinquaginta vixisse? Non et Iulio Secundo Pontif. Max. 
vitam ab omnibus pene deploratam, arte sua Iudaeus ille 
medicus prorogavit? Quin et hodie non sine Latini imo et 
Christiani nominis infamia, non raro a nostris medicis ad 
Tudaeos provocatur. Pudet perfecto, pudet a Iudaeis ex- 
spectari quod in Christianis desyderetur. Quo autem modo 
Christianus, non multis partibus libentius valetudinem suam 
credet medico Christiano, si modo eandem medendi ratio- 
nem ex Iudaeorum fontibus hauserit ? Et quid vetat, quo 
minus felicis ingenii adolescentes Christiani, huic professioni 
destinati pauculis annis, imo, si adsit discendi ardens libido, 
mensibus eam linguam, quatenus ad iudicandum, intelligen- 
dumque satis est, condiscate? Doctissimus ille Origenes, 
sanctissimus Hieronymus, quamquam iam decies fere 
veteris instrumenti libris in Latinum sermonem conversis, 


ad sinceriorem tamen theologiae cognitionem, ille senex, 
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hic iuvenis maturus Hebraeorum alphabetum discere nec 
erubuerunt, viri tanti, nec desperaverunt natu grandes: et 
nos adolescentes ac pueri quo rem medicam, in qua non 
sine vitae periculo aliquid nescitur, syncerius liceat tractare, 
idem praestare cunctamur?.... 

Ergo si turpe Christiano Iudaeis in arte sua cedere, si 
pudendum professionis suae duces non intelligere, si inde- 
corum in suo negotio barbarum videri, quid restat optimi 
iuvenes, quotquot huic ordini nomen dedistis, quin ad 
linguarum studium, quo haec omnia devitare poteritis, 


accingamini ? ® 


This may be rendered in English as follows: 


Now let us proceed to that salutary art of medicine, 
the art which, so to speak, acts as advisor of nature 
herself. This profession, as it is the most useful of all, 
and necessary to mortals, so it depends entirely on a 
knowledge of languages. For, since diseases are common 
to men of all nations, remedies for these have been handed 
down in various fashions according to the different nature 
of languages. And would it not be most pleasing and 
appropriate for a diligent physician carefully to search 
out these things everywhere? And yet who will search 
them out if he is unskilled in languages? Has not this 
art, like all other, been learned first of all by the Jews 
and thence written down in the Jewish language? There 
lies hidden in the libraries of the Jews a treasure of medical 
lore so great that it seems incapable of being surpassed by 
the books of any other language. This (treasure) no one 

5.1 am greatly indebted to Professor Alexander Marx for having called 


my attention to this interesting oration and to Professor David S. Blond- 
heim and Mr. C. H. Coffin for aid in translation. 
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without a knowledge of Hebrew grammar could bring forth 
into the light. And I am mistaken if the most reverend 
men and those among the Christians who are most skilled 
in languages do not concur in my opinion, and if the chief 
men, as they are all very great and very prudent, do not 
receive Jewish physicians unto themselves. Who is ignorant 
of the fact that Frederick, Emperor of the Romans, the 
third of that name, ruled the empire more than fifty years 
by virtue of the service rendered to him by Jewish medical 
skill? And also that famous Jewish doctor, by his skill, 
prolonged life for Pope Julius II after people had almost 
begun to mourn for him? Nay, more, not without shame 
to the Latin and indeed to the Christian name, people 
appeal to Jews after trying our physicians. It is shameful, 
indeed shameful, that there should be expected of Jews 
what is lacking in Christians. Wherefore, will not a Christian 
very much more willingly entrust his health to a Christian 
doctor if that doctor has only learned the same method of 
treatment from Jewish sources? And what prevents our 
Christian youths of quick intelligence, who are destined 
for this profession, from learning this language, in a few 
years, or if they have a burning desire for study, in a few 
months, up to a point necessary for comprehending and 
understanding it? That most learned man, Origen, and 
the blessed St. Jerome, although the books of the Old 
Testament had been translated into Latin some ten times, 
nevertheless, for the purpose of (acquiring) a better know- 
ledge of Theology, (these two men) the one an old man, 
the other a mature young man, were not ashamed to learn 
the Hebrew language, nor did these men despair of this, 
and we, young men and boys that we are, do we hesitate 
to do the same thing in order better to carry on the 
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medical art, in which no knowledge is neglected without 
sanererye isk. 

Therefore, if it is base for a Christian to yield pre- 
cedence to the Jews in his own art, if it is shameful not 
to understand the leaders of his own profession, if it is 
unseemly to appear uncouth in his own métier, what 
remains, oh noble youths, as many of you as have dedicated 
your lives to this profession, what remains, I say, but to 
devote yourselves to the study of languages by means of 
which you may avoid all those things? 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DON HASDAI CRESCAS 
ΒΥ MEYER WAXMAN, New York. 


CHAPTER V 
PROVIDENCE AND FREE WILL. 


CRESCAS posits that the providence of God extends 
also to particulars, yet it is not entirely uniform. It 
presents rather a kind of graded scale. It is in some 
aspects generic and universal, and in some way individual. 
The general is again subdivided into a more general order 
where the system is natural law without any particular 
attention to the perfection of the species or individual 
included, and into a special kind where the perfection 
of the unit is in some way taken into consideration. 
Again, the individual providence, though not in the form 
of natural law and a kind of special, yet admits of division. 
There is some kind in which the perfection of the provided 
individuals is completely taken into view, and some kind 
in which the relation of Providence to the provided is not 
so absolute in regard to their perfection. Crescas goes 
on to exemplify his division. The general Providence is 
seen in every existing being, in its composition, natural 
tendencies, organic functions, mental powers, and so forth. 
Although these forces vary according to the genus and the 
species, they are alike in every individual of the species ; 
we see, therefore, that natural laws are taken in as a part 


of Providence. The human species is an example of general 
=) 
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and special Providence, since it is endowed with reason. 
It is general, for every individual participates in it alike, 
but special at the same time as it is only for that species 
alone. Thus he goes on to unnecessary details. The 
particular Providence, in his conception, consists in the 
spiricual reward and punishment, for the following of an 
ethical and religious life or the opposite. This kind of 
Providence is in complete relation to the degrees of per- 
fection of the various individuals, and it is arranged and 
determined by God’s eternal will.18° We observe here 
already a departure from the theories of the Jewish 
Aristotelians who emphasized the intellect as a means for 
special providence,’ and asserted that the higher man 
ascends in the scale of intelligence the greater claim he 
has upon God’s special interest. Crescas, on the other 
hand, asserts the practical and ethical value over the 
intellectual.1*7 
The problem of injustice in this world is taken up next 
by Crescas. It was always a stumbling-block to religious 
thinkers, and various solutions have been offered for its 
removal. Of these Crescas quotes several. The first is the 
Maimonidian, which denies the existence of the problem 
either by doubting the subject, namely, whether the righteous 
is really righteous or only apparently so, or by questioning 
the predicate, saying that the evil of the righteous is for 
the purpose of the good, and the good of the wicked for 
the purpose of evil.18* Both possibilities are objected to 
ΒΡ =) I fee Pp ge Ξ San ΤΠ ANT Awan AY ANID Ni, 
Or Adonai, p. 35a. ὨΥῚΡ here is to be taken rather as eternal than pre- 
destined. Crescas uses the word often in the sense of eternal. 
186 See above, chapter III. Ibn Daud, and cp. also Maimonides on this 


point. 
187 Or Adonai, p. 35. 188 Jbid., Ὁ. 35 Ὁ. 
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by Crescas. The fact is that we observe at times that 
evil befalls a man when he acts righteously, and again when 
the same man turns to the wrong path he succeeds. This 
turn of events gives the case a problematic status, for 
whatever the man really is, not apparently, the results 
ought at least to follow in opposite directions. On the 
other hand, the denial of the predicate is contravened by 
fact, for we find many evils that befall the righteous with 
no purpose for the good, and the opposite. 

Again, the solution of the quasi-Aristotelians, which 
is rather Neo-Platonic, that evil has its origin in matter 
and has little to do with God, is not satisfactory, for that 
simply leads to admit a shrinkage of God’s power. 
Gersonides tried to solve this question in a peculiar 
manner.'*® Providence follows the intellectual scale. Man 
through his reason and potential unity with the active 
reason stands in a certain relation to God. The more man 
develops his mental powers the nearer he comes to God, 
and so is said to be under special Providence. On the 
other hand, the one that neglects the cultivation of 
the intellect is forsaken. The purpose of the special 
Providence is to provide the deserving with adequate 
causes to obtain the good. However, exceptions to the 
rule occur very often, and the cause of these exceptions 
is the influence of the spheres. The wicked sometimes 
prosper because of a certain sidereal arrangement. Again, 
‘the suffering of the righteous may be explained through 
other causes also. As for the influence of the spheres, 
though in particular cases it may be unjust, yet taken as 
a whole it tends for the good, preservation of the existence, 


189 Crescas refers to Gersonides by the term 33%93M Mp1 ‘some of our 


sages’, Or Adonaz, p. 35b. 
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and general good. In this way they tried to solve the 
problem of injustice as well as the question of evil, how 
they can be related to God. The evil is severed from the 
direct connexion with God. It befalls man when forsaken 
to the natural order, caused by sidereal or spherical 
influence.) 

This confused theory is justly rejected, for according 
to it the main emphasis is laid upon contemplation, and 
a man can be as wicked as possible, yet by virtue of his 
philosophical attainments be entitled to special Providence, 
which is contrary to every religious principle. Again, the 
undue influence of the spheres causes shrinkage in Divine 
providence. Crescas, therefore, propounds his own solution. 
It is actuated by a deep religious motive, but at the same 
time by an exalted feeling which may compare in depth to 
the Kantian theory of ethical autonomy. The real good is 
not the material good, nor is the real bad the material evil, 
but the spiritual. It has been evidenced by experience that 
practice of virtue brings about the acquisition by the soul 
of a tendency and inclination to virtue, and surely this 
tendency is strengthened if it was there before. The more 
a man practises virtue under adverse circumstances the 
greater his perfection. It follows then that when the 
righteous suffer it is really for their own good, for by this 
their perfection increases, and their inclination is deepened, 
which is the real good.!*! Crescas does not exclude other 

190 Milhamot, 1V, 6; Or Adonai. p. 36a. 
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possibilities such as have been put forth by previous 
thinkers, as evil occurring to the righteous through an- 
cestral wrongs!” or other causes. He, however, does not 
succeed with the other part of the problem, why the wicked 
prosper. He resorts to the usual methods employed by 
his predecessors. He remarks, nevertheless, that it is 
possible that the good of the wicked is for the purpose 
of spiritual badness, but it does not work out so well as 
in the first case. 

The question of the existence of evil in this world is 
answered by him, that there is not such a thing in the 
world. We must observe here that all these philosophers 
have never reflected upon the natural evil which abounds 
so much in the external world; they concentrate their 
discussions upon human events, and though these may 
arise through natural agencies, yet the question of the 
wherefore of such agencies of destruction has never been 
taken up, otherwise they would form a better conception 
of natural law. Maimonides makes some remarks on the 
subject attributing evil to the imperfection of matter, but 
does not treat the problem sufficiently. The bad things 
that befall the righteous have been shown to be for the 
purpose of the good, and as for the sufferings of the wicked 
such a phenomenon from the point of justice cannot be 
called but good. Crescas here takes up a third question. 
It has been asked, How can we say that God’s providence 
extends to man? Is it not a belittling of God to speak of 
Him as being interested in man? In answer to this, 


12 Such a solution of the question was not unknown to the ancient 
Greeks. The whole trilogy of Oedipus Rex and Antigone by Sophocles is 
interwoven with that idea. Oedipus and his children suffer through no 
wrong of their own, but because of the ancient curse on the house of Laius. 
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Crescas brings out an interesting point in his theory. We 
have seen, he says, that God through His will is the cause 
of the existing things and their continual creation. But 
there is no will in regard to a certain thing unless there 
is a certain desire or love for the things created by that 
will. It follows, then, that since there is a love of God 
for the created things, that those things should be provided 
no matter what the actual causal relation is, whether 
mediate or immediate, for the love of God which is strictly 
connected with His creative will permeates them all, and 
there is no belittling in saying that God takes interest 
in man. This love of God to His created things does not 
lay any special emphasis upon the degree of contemplation 
the being possesses.!°* This remark is intended against 
the Jewish Peripatetics who, as remarked, made speculation 
an important step in the ladder of Providence. The 
difference between this kind of love of God, which is ethical, 
and that of Spinoza’s, which is strictly intellectual, has been 
remarked above. The interesting Spinozistic discussion 
of evil, which resembles in some point that of Crescas, will 
be discussed with the question of determinism. 


POTENCE. 


Since it is evidenced by experience and reason that 
incapacity is a defect in God, it follows that God’s potence 
is infinite in all respects, in whatever way reason may 
conceive its existence, though experience may not corro- 
borate it. He is omnipotent, for would He be limited 
in one way, then beyond that boundary He would be 


incapable, and this is contrary to the conception we have 


195 Or Adonat, p. 38 a. 194 Chapter II. 
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of God. When saying ‘infinite in all respects’, Crescas 
explains that he means by it the inclusion of several kinds 
of infinite.’ There may be, he says, an infinite in time 
and an infinite in strength, and he emphasizes that God 
is said to be infinite in both ways. He, however, expresses 
himself against a blind and extreme conception of omni- 
potence. As it was mentioned, this infinity of potence is 
bounded by reason. We cannot, therefore, attribute to God 
the accomplishment of a logical impossibility, such as the 
existence of two contraries in one thing at the same time. 
Such a limitation is really no contradiction to the concept 
of omnipotent, for the ability to bring about the existence 
of a thing which cannot be conceived by reason is not 
included at all by the word potence, and therefore the lack 
of such potence is not a defect. Likewise, we can affirm 
that God cannot contradict the first axioms, mbswyon 
ΤῊ ΝΠ, for their annulment would imply a concentration 
of the contraries and such things. He is, however, not 
bounded by experience; we cannot assert that God cannot 
do such things as are impossible according to our ex- 
perience, for as long as reason can possibly conceive it, 
it is within His sphere of potency.'*® 
In connexion with his discussion on potence, Crescas 
makes a few remarks on Aristotle’s proof of the existence 
of God and the conception of it. Aristotle, he says, 
has only proved through the eternity of movements the 
existence of an infinite separate force in time but not in 
strength. In other words, the God of Aristotle is not 
perfect. It is true that the force moving the sphere is 
195 90 mena “3 > N”aaAw AND pooya Sop 722 WIN DIN 
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eternal or infinite, but it does not follow that it can move 
the daily sphere in less than twenty-four hours, and it may 
be limited by impotency. But the right conception is, 
he says, that there is no relation between God and the 
things acted upon, for all determination arises from a 
certain relation, but when doing away with that relation 
He is necessarily omnipotent. Crescas goes on to say 
that the infinite potence in time and strength, is not only 
potential but actual. The attribute of potence is inde- 
termined, for the foundation is only will, and it is this that 
is meant by infinite, namely, the impossibility of being 
determined.!" 

In comparing the Spinozistic theory of potence with 
that of Crescas, we notice a striking resemblance not only 
in conception but also in language. Spinoza, as well as 
Crescas, conceives God to be omnipotent, and understands 
by it, at least in formal language, the same thing as Crescas, 
that ‘He decreed things through and purely from the 
liberty of His will’.!°* It reminds us directly of the closing 
sentences of the preceding paragraph, where Crescas 
emphasizes the relation of potence to will and defines 
God’s infinity to consist in the lack of determination, which 
is exactly what Spinoza means by the liberty of His will.) 
Spinoza also quotes in several places the fact that true 
things cannot become false by God’s potence.?” It is true 
that the contents of the later (especially in the -zhzcs) 

197 Or Adonai, pp. 40b, 41a. 
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Spinozistic conception of omnipotence is considerably 
different from that of Crescas. The impersonality of it 
and the mechanical interpretation are too patent to ignore, 
while Crescas’s view is surely a personal one. Crescas 
has not discussed the question whether God could create 
another world or a better one than the present, a question 
which is discussed by Spinoza at great length in scholia to 
propositions XVII and XXXII in his first book of Ethics, 
and to which he gives a negative answer; but from the 
trend of Crescas’s thought it can be inferred that he would 
be forced, following the logic of his reasoning, to assume 
a similar view. If, as he insists, God is indeterminate and 
infinitely perfect, what then prevented Him from creating 
that other world unless we should attribute to Him 
imperfection. But Crescas really never followed the logical 
conclusions to the extreme, but always turned off at an 
angle (as has been remarked above in Chapter II concerning 
the unity of God). The same occurred here; he uses his 
definition of infinite potence rather to prove the possibility 
of miracles and creatio ex nihilo, which really do not follow 
logically. We shall return to this subject once again. 


FREE WILL AND DETERMINISM. 


Crescas, in discussing the very important question of 
free will and determinism, follows his usual method in 
analysing all the points 270 and conztra. The possible 
(awESn) exists, for we observe that things have a number 
of causes, and some of them are cognizable, others are 
wanting, and it is possible that all the causes exist and 
possible that some do not exist, and since the causes are only 


possible then the things themselves are also only possible. 
VOL, X. D 
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Again, many things are dependent on the human will, 
and it seems that man is master of himself, he can will 
them or not. Further, in the PZysics of Aristotle, there 
is a classification of events, and in it are included such 
things as happen by chance and by accident. If there 
is no existence of the possible, how can we speak of chance 
and accident? Finally, if the possible does not exist, 
wherefore all the endeavour and diligence that man 
displays in his daily occupations, of what avail all the 
preparations and studies and the expenditure of energy 
in seeking the right way to his welfare? All these things 
seem so natural and common to the human nature that 
a denial of the possible would contradict the fundamental 
principle of feeling and perception.*” 

On the other side, there are many arguments against 
the existence of the possible. It was established in the 
Physics that all things which are corruptible come into 
existence only through four causes. It follows then that, 
since their immediate causes exist, they must exist by 
necessity. Again, when we say that a thing is possible 
of existence, we mean by it that it needs a cause to over- 
balance the non-existent element. The existence of any 
possible, then, is necessitated by a preceding cause, and 
this cause was necessitated by another one, and so on, 
until we arrive at the first cause. The possible, therefore, 
does not exist. The subject may be viewed yet from 
another aspect. It is accepted that whatever is being 
realized from the potential to the actual needs some 
external cause to produce it from the state of potentiality 
to actuality. It follows that, when the human will acts 
upon something, the will has changed its state from the 
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potential to the actual. The cause of this change must 
be external, such as the agreement between the desire 
and the imagination which is the cause of the will. It is 
evident, therefore, that when the particular agreement 
exists the will is necessitated, and if we go on searching 
we shall discover causes for the arrangement, and so 
further. On the other hand, we cannot assume that the 
mover of the will is the will itself; first, that would con- 
tradict the principle that a thing being realized from the 
potential to the actual needs an external cause; secondly, 
the will would require a preceding will as its cause, and 
so on to infinity.*°? Finally, the possible does not exist 
on religious ground, for it was accepted that God’s science 
extends to particulars; and if events are possible it 
would contradict the concept of prescience, for we can 
hardly call it knowledge when the contrary to it may 
occur. It follows, then, that there exists a kind of necessity 
in the order of the world. These are the arguments 
pro and contra. 

Crescas, after reviewing these arguments, comes to the 
conclusion that the possible exists in some aspects and in 
some it does not exist. He is, however, more inclined to 
the deterministic side. He asserts that the possible exists 
only in regard to itself. In Spinozistic language it means 
that when attended to itself as an isolated phenomenon 


it is a possible event, but that when attended to its 
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causes and viewed in the long chain of causality the event 
is necessary. He proceeds then to refute the arguments 
produced on behalf of the possible, even in regard to its 
causes. The first argument saying that with some things it 
is possible that all their causes are found, and possible that 
some do not exist, is simply a fetitzo principiz. It is just 
the possibility of their causes that we seek to establish. The 
second one that appeals to common sense and for which 
the fact is adduced that man wills one thing or another, 
partakes of the same defect, for the theory of necessity 
asserts that the will must have a cause, and it is one cause 
that makes him choose one way, and another cause that 
makes him choose another way, and yet will remains will 
without strict mechanism, for the will fev se would probably 
choose either of the possibilities, but the cause pushes 
it in one direction; still the will itself does not feel any 
necessity. The other argument, appealing to everyday 
facts of endeavour and expenditure of energy, which testify 
to the existence of the possible, proves only the existence 
of the possible fer se, but not in respect to the causes. 
Nay, even these very endeavours and exertions of energy 
are causes in the long chain of events that bring about 
the state of prosperity of the man who displays them ; 
for the causes are not determined or fixed, but can be 
increased or diminished.?™ 
Similarly, the theory of causal necessity does not find 
any objection from the religious point of view. The 
question of the superfluity of precepts and commandments 
if the events are necessitated, is answered in a manner 
204 Oy Adonai, pp.47b, 48a. Crescas sums up his theory in the following 
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resembling the refutation of the last speculative argument. 
The precepts and commandments are causes in the long 
chain of events that lead up to a certain action.2°° Reward 
and punishment, however, seem to form quite an obstacle 
to the theory, for is it reasonable to speak of being 
punished or rewarded when there is a kind of necessity 
pervading human action? Crescas nevertheless is not 
dismayed, and advances a peculiar hypothesis (we shall 
find its counterpart in Spinoza): If we look’upon reward 
and punishment as the effects of observing the precepts 
and their transgressions there is no injustice, just as there 
is no injustice in the fact that a man is scorched on 
touching fire, even when that touching is accomplished 
without any wilful inclination. In short, there is a strict 
cause and effect necessity which brings about that punish- 
ment should follow from one or reward from the other with 
the same force as any natural phenomenon follows from 
its cause.?° 

The view of Crescas on the question of determinism 
and free will is already apparent though presented in an 
indirect way. To sum up, events are possible per se but 
necessary through their causes, and the one does not 
conflict with the other. The potentiality cf the primal 
matter, according to the Aristotelian conception, serves 
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as an excellent example for Crescas. Matter is potential 
in assuming various forms in succession, but, in regard 
to the causes of each form being realized, that form is 
necessary especially after it was realized. Similarly, in 
human actions, each action per se might have occurred 
or not, but in regard to the causes that brought about 
its occurrence it is necessary. However, the publication 
of such a theory would be a rather dangerous weapon 
in the hands of the wicked who could not see the necessary 
consequences entailed by the evil acts. God, therefore, 
revealed His precepts and prohibitions in order that they 
should become causes and directors of human actions 
towards the way leading to human happiness. The founda- 
tion of free will (for this is not denied entirely), according 
to Crescas, lies in the fact that man is ignorant of the real 
situation or at least does not feel the force of the causal 
chain. It is because of this that the human will and 
determination become a factor in the long causal nexus. 
On the other hand, when man is self-conscious that he has 
done a certain act against his will, such as when a man 
is compelled by external forces to commit a certain crime, 
it follows that no punishment should be meted out to him, 
at least by legislators, for the self-consciousness of freedom 
which is a factor in the action, was absent.2% A similar 
theory of freedom as relating to human consciousness is 
advanced by Kant.?°° 

As for the relation of future events to prescience, we 
must admit, says Crescas, that events are not possible in 
regard to their being known beforehand but in regard 
to themselves. The science of God is beyond time, His 
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knowledge of the future is like His knowledge of things 
existing which does not impart an essential necessity to 
them, for there is still some room for the possible in so far 
as endeavours and attempts are factors in the decision. 
But that does not affect the knowledge of God, for in 
whichever way the event may result He would have known 
it beforehand.2°"° We have seen above that this same 
remark of God’s science being above time was as well 
as the last assertions already advanced by Saadia. The 
originality in Crescas consists in his conception of the 
nature of events, and in admitting only a partial kind 
of freedom, an anticipation which was followed by great 
philosophers. 

Spinoza’s view on the question of determinism resembles 
that of Crescas in a good many ways, especially in its first 
stage, for in his view there is to be noticed a kind of 
gradation which is apparent when we compare his earlier 
writings, the Cogitata Metaphysica, with his L£thics. 
Spinoza, more than Crescas, must, by the virtue of his 
whole system, viewing things in a strictly causalistic chain, 
be a determinist, yet in his early work he attempts a 
reconciliation between necessity and liberty which looks 
almost Crescasian, even in language. In Cogitata Meta- 
physica he says :*!° ‘If we attend to our nature, we are free 
in our actions and deliberate about many things for the 
sole reason because we wish to. On the other hand, if 
we attend to the Divine nature we perceive clearly and 

209 Or Adonat, p. 48 Ὁ. 
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distinctly that everything depends upon Him, and nothing 
exists except that which was eternally decreed by God 
that it should exist’. He expresses, however, his ignorance 
to conceive how both necessity and liberty are compatible, 
and simply says that there are many things that escape 
human comprehension. Again, in the same work in the 
second part, Spinoza asserts once more the liberty of man, 
in spite of his taking cognizance of the causal force which 
impels the mind to affirm or negate.“1!_ He does not explain 
how the thing is accomplished, but in a previous section 
Spinoza again declares his ignorance.2’* We see, there- 
fore, that Spinoza grapples with the problem in the same 
manner as Crescas does, and like him assumes that actions 
are possible fev se, and necessary through the causal chain. 
But we must admit that Spinoza does not carry that 
principle out with the same consistency as Crescas, and 
later abandons human freedom entirely, and then again 
speaks in its name trying to save it at least in a shadowy 
form. 

Fischer insists that even in Cogztata Metaphysica Spinoza 
is already an avowed and thorough determinist, and con- 
strues his confession of ignorance in respect to the way 
human liberty exists in spite of necessity to mean that 
we conceive that human liberty does not exist." He 
quotes a number of passages to substantiate his view, but 
in reality these passages do not add more to what is said 
in the passage quoted where Spinoza makes his confession. 
All that they show is that Spinoza recognizes the chain 
of necessity, and that man is a part of nature, but this 
is also contained in the passage quoted above. On the 
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other hand, Fischer fails to explain a fact which decidedly 
shows that there are two stages in Spinoza’s conception 
of freedom. This is the famous example of Buridan’s ass. 
In his earlier work (Cogitata Metaphysica) Spinoza asserts 
that were a man placed in such an equilibrium of forces 
to die of hunger, he would not be considered a man but 
the most stupid donkey.?'* On the other hand, in the 
Ethics, the same example is quoted, and Spinoza remarks : 
‘I am quite ready to admit that a man placed in the 
equilibrium described would die of hunger and thirst. 
If I am asked whether such a one should not rather be 
considered an ass than a man, I answer that I do not 
know’.2!° Evhics, scholium to proposition XLIX. Spinoza 
agrees with Crescas in the theological question of punish- 
ment. The wicked, he says, are punished by a decree 
of God, and if you ask why they should be punished 
since they are acting from their own nature, we may reply, 
Why should poisonous snakes be exterminated ?*!" In his 
letter to Oldenburg,?!7 a more striking example is given: 
‘He who goes mad from the bite of a dog is excusable, 
yet he is rightly suffocated.’ This is exactly the same 
as the saying by Crescas that whoever touches fire must 
be burned. 


214 Cogitata Metaph., Pars 11, ch, 11 ‘Quod autem anima tantem potentiam 
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In the £thics, Spinoza becomes an absolute determinist. 
Man is viewed as a part of nature subject to its laws and 
regulations,?!® and free will is openly denied. ‘The mind 
is determined to wish this or that by a cause which has 
also been determined by another cause, and so on to 
infinity Ὁ Yet in spite of all this, Spinoza does not 
want to give up freedom, and tries to maintain it by all 
means. The way Spinoza reaches freedom, though different 
from that of Crescas who makes man’s consciousness of 
freedom a factor in determining human action (a way which 
was followed by Kant, as indicated above), yet retains the 
basic Crescasian principle, namely, that human endeavour 
is a cause in the determination of human act. Spinoza 
arrives at the conception of freedom mainly through his 
principle of self-preservation. Everything in so far as it is 
itself endeavours to persist in its own being, says Spinoza,””° 
but the principle itself would not be fruitful unless we 
emphasize the ‘own’, namely, the principle of individuality. 
It is true that man is a part of nature, but a higher part 
or at least a different part than that of the animal, and as 
such his essence or his nature must be different in degree 
from that of the animal or the stone. The persistence 
of man in his own being will also be different from the 
persistence of the animal, and this is to be called virtue 
according to the definition: ‘ Virtue in so far as it is referred 
to man is a man’s nature or essence, in so far as it has the 
power of effecting what can only be understood by the laws 
of that nature.’*8' ‘This effort for self-preservation is 
nothing else but the essence of the thing in question’, 
writes Spinoza, ‘which in so far as it exists such as it is, 
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is conceived to have force for continuing in existence.’ 7? 


It is clear from the foregoing that man does possess a kind 
of determination and is not merely mechanically acted 
upon. The idea of self-preservation carries in itself already 
the conception of a struggle, there is something external 
which tends to destroy the individual or to pervert it 
from developing according to its own laws; it is against 
this external force that the power of self-preservation 
battles. This is well recognized by Spinoza when he says: 
‘The force whereby a man persists in existing is limited, 
and is infinitely surpassed by the power of external 
causes.’ 73 The term ‘infinitely’ may probably refer to 
physical existence, but not to existence according to its 
own laws, for otherwise it is impossible to conceive how 
man can ever become free even in the Spinozistic fashion. 
Hence follows the bondage of man, which means his sub- 
jection to emotions and passions the causes of which are 
external, and do not follow from the laws of his nature. 
Where then is the way to freedom? This consists 
simply in positing against a lower emotion which intends 
to enslave the activities of man*** another one, for an 
emotion can only be controlled or destroyed by another 
one contrary thereto and with more power.” It is here 
that knowledge comes in as a potent factor, for by means 
of it man can discern what is useful to him, and so perceive 
his own being.”® Ascending in the scale of knowledge, 
we find that the highest point is to know God, which in 
other words means to know true nature and its unfoldings, 
man’s own powers included. It follows then that when 
man reaches that state or is on the path to it that he is 
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said to be free, for viewing things under the species of 
reason,”*’ he must necessarily follow the laws of his own 
nature and avoid things which tend to sway him from that 
or subject him to bondage. Spinoza goes on to show in 
detail the way man frees himself; and his ethical con- 
ception is evolved through that notion of freedom. But 
that does not concern us here. What we wish to show 
is the generation of that freedom, and what it 15. To sum 
up, Spinoza’s freedom is not a free-willist’s freedom, but 
a reasonable intrinsic necessity, subject to immutable laws, 
as against a slavish irrational necessity subject to external 
causes the results of which tend toward destruction. This 
human freedom corresponds exactly to that Divine freedom 
of which Spinoza speaks in his first book, where the main 
element consists in the absence of external forces coercing 
it. What interests us mainly in the theory is the recogni- 
tion of the struggle, and the consideration of the human 
power as a factor in bringing about the result, the same 
steps which were taken by Crescas to liberate man and 
restore to him a part of his lost freedom. 

As regards the question of evil, Spinoza gives on that 
point a clear and more comprehensive explanation than 
that of Crescas. His view is analogous to that of the 
Peripatetics who saw in evil a kind of imperfection which 
cannot be attributed to God but to matter. Spinoza denies 
entirely the positive existence of evil and error,?** for in so 
far as any act of evil expresses reality it is not evil, the 
badness of it comes only in comparison with another act 
of more perfection,””? and so the whole conception of it is 
only human.”°? 
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To return to Crescas, he feels that the question of 
conciliating Divine justice with that of necessity ought 
to be discussed more thoroughly. He endeavoured to 
establish the difference between necessity without man 
being conscious of it, and that where the subject is con- 
scious. It seems, nevertheless, that since reward and 
punishment are evolved from good and bad acts as effects 
from causes, there is really no reason for this distinction, 
for the cause is a cause just the same whether accompanied 
by consciousness or not. But then the whole foundation 
of punishment, whether Divine or human, is undermined, 
for both assume this distinction as their basis." Another 
difficulty is raised by the question of dogmas. Religion 
requires its adherents to believe in certain dogmas, but 
what connexion has will with dogma? Crescas produces 
three arguments against the possibility that will may be 
a necessary element in belief. First, if will is pre-requisite 
to belief, then belief does not possess that kind of truth 
which it claims to possess, for the nature of will carries 
the possible with it, either man wills to believe or not, 
and he may also will contrarily in succession ; where then 
is the truth? Secondly, belief implies that a certain thing 
exists outside of the mind as well as in the mind, and if so 
what dependence can it have on the will, especially if 
a certain kind of dogma is necessitated by proofs? It is 
impossible not to believe it. What foundations have, then, 
the punitive measures attached to dogmas Ὁ 355 

In answer to these questions, Crescas reiterates his 
doctrine that God’s precepts act as causes in determining 
human actions. Divine righteousness aims at the good 
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and the perfection of man. The precepts are instituted 
by God as incitements for good actions, and the rewards 
and punishments really are evolved from them as effects 
from causes. But as for the question, why is consciousness 
necessary in order to receive reward or punishment for the 
committing of a certain act, it will be answered if we look 
upon actions in the light of their intensity. The most 
important ethical quality in doing good is the joy and 
intensity of pleasure experienced while carrying out the 
will to do good. God possesses absolute love and intensity 
of doing good; the human intensity would therefore form 
a link in the human relation to God. It is evident, there- 
fore, that when this will and intensity are absent, such 
as when things are committed from conscious necessity, 
the actions do not entail either reward when they are good 
or punishment when wrong; for there is also a kind of 
intensity in doing evil as it is the love and intensity that 
form important ingredients in the causing of reward and 
punishment.?*" 

In the same light we may solve the question of dogmas. 
It is true that essentially dogmas are not related to will, 
but they may be connected in some way. It is not the 
belief in the dogmas that counts, but the intensity and 
pleasure which a religious man feels at the believing, or in 
the endeavour to follow up to the root of the matter. 
This intensity and pleasure is a matter of will and choice, 
for a thing may be true and man may conceive it as such 
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without experiencing any particular emotion, as, for 
instance, the fact that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles; but the knowledge of certain 
dogmas may be accompanied by the emotion if there is the 
corresponding exertion. It is from this point of view 
that reward and punishment are attached to dogmas.?** 


284 Jbid., p. 50a. 


(To be continued.) 
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MEGILLAE TAANIT AS A SOURCE FOR 
JEWISH CHRONOLOGY AND HISTORY IN 
THE HELLENISTIC AND ROMAN PERIODS 


By SOLOMON ZEITLIN, Dropsie College. 


CHAPTER, IV. 


CONTENTS AND CHARACTERISTICS OF MACCABEES I AND 2. 


BESIDES the seeming chronological differences between 
1 and 2 Maccabees which we have reconciled above there 
exist also chronographical divergences between the two books 
which have to be cleared up before the data in the Megillat 
Taanit, which refer to Maccabean events, can be properly 
fixed and dated. The following outline will reveal the 
crucial points of difference between the two books. 2 Mac- 
cabees generally narrates events undated, and we place 
them parallel to the column where they are described with 
dates in 1 Maccabees. 


1 Maccabees. 2 Maccabees. 
A.S. 


143 Antiochus on his return 
from Egypt captures Je- 
rusalem (1. 20-24). 

145 (Two years later) heagain Antiochus in his second 
captures and kills many march from Egypt cap- 
Jews (1.29-35). Oni5th tures Jerusalem, takes 
of Kislev he builds next silver from the Sanctuary 
to the altar ‘the abomi- (5. 1-27); soon after, 


nation of desolation’. On he orders the statue of 
VOW. 49 E 
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the 25th day theysacrifice 
offerings on the newly- 
built altar (1. 59). 

146 Mattathias dies (2. 70). 
Judas’s 
Apollonius and Seron 
(3. 10-25). 


victories over 


147 Antiochus crosses the Eu- 
phrates on his way to 
Persia” (3: -37). 


setting out for Persia he 


Before 


orders Lysias to make a 
campaign against Judas 
(3- 32-5). 


gates Ptolemy, Nicanor, 


Lysias dele- 


and Gorgias to conduct 
the campaign 
Judas (3. 38). 
Judas’s victories over them 
(4. 14-25). 


against 


148 In the next year Lysias 
marches to the south of 
Judea (4. 28). 

Judas comes to Jerusalem. 
The Temple is cleansed ; 
the Jews offer sacrifices 
on the altar (4. 36-61). 
War of Jews with neigh- 
bouring nations (5. 1-8). 


Zeus to be set up (6. 1-3). 


Judas’s victories over Nica- 


Judas 
comes to Jerusalem (8. 
8-31). 


nor and Gorgias. 


Antiochus IV dies (9. 1- 


28). 


The Jews cleanse the Tem- 


ple and sacrifice on the al- 
tar (το. 1-- 5). Antiochus V 
becomes king (10. 9, 11). 
Wars of Jews with neigh- 


bouring countries (10. 15). 
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149 Antiochus IV dies (6. 1-- 
16). Accession of Antio- 

chus Eupator (6. 17). 
Judas attacks the citadel 
of Jerusalem (6. 18-19). 


150 Lysias’s second expedi- 
tion; peace with Jews 
(6. 28-54). 


151 Accession of Demetrius I 
(7. 1-4). Alcimus_ be- 
comes high-priest (7. 15— 
22). Nicanor is killed, 
13th Adar (7. 1-50). 


Lysias’s expedition and 
treaty (11). Lysias and 
Antiochus send letters of 
peace to the Jews (17-38). 
More about wars with 
neighbouring nations (12. 
I-45). 

149 Second expedition of 
Lysias and Antiochus V ; 
peace made with Jews 
(13. 1-26). 

Accession of Demetrius I 
(14. 1-2). Alcimus be- 
comes high-priest (14. 3). 
Nicanor is killed, 13th 
Adar (15. 28-36). 


As may be seen from this list, there exists not only 


a chronological discrepancy between these two books, but 


also differences with regard to the events themselves. 


Thus, according to 1 Maccabees, the purifying of the 
sanctuary took place before the death of Antiochus IV, 
while according to 2 Maccabees it took place after his 


death. According to 1 Maccabees, furthermore, Lysias’s 


expedition followed in the second year after the victory 


of Judas over Nicanor and Gorgias, while according to 


2 Maccabees it took place after the purification of the 


18. 2 


a 
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Temple in the days of Antiochus V. It should also be 
noted that in 2 Maccabees reference is made to letters 
which Antiochus sent to the Jews, which find no mention 
in I Maccabees. Nevertheless, it seems to me that not 
only are the seeming chronological contradictions recon- 
cilable according to the theory explained above, but these 
differences in narration too may be satisfactorily explained. 
As will be shown presently, the two accounts often supple- 
ment each other, since they are based on independent 
sources, and the apparent differences in the two narratives 
are due to the loose composition of 2 Maccabees, where 
a number of passages have been dislocated. In the fol- 
lowing outline I shall reconstruct the historical order of 
the events narrated in Maccabees which will also make 
clear the relation between the two sources. 

We know from 1 Macc. (1. 20-4) that in the year 143 A.S. 
(171-170 B.C.E.) Antiochus returned from his war with 
Egypt, and captured Jerusalem. This took place about 
the close of the summer 170 B.C.E.™ According to the 
same source, Jerusalem was again captured by the forces 
of Antiochus IV two years later (1. 29). It is this event 
and not the first capture of Jerusalem with which 2 Maccabees 
opens. Thus the capture of Jerusalem in this source is 
properly connected with Antiochus’s return from the second 
war with Egypt which took place 169-168," and therefore 


78 Clinton, Fasii Hellenic’, 111, pp. 318-20. For renewal of the war 
between Antiochus IV and the Egyptians in the year 171,70 see Hitzig, 
Das Buch Daniel, p. 205 ; Wilcken in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Enc., 11, 2470-6. 
See above, note 34. 

74 Antiochus lV was in Egypt in 169 (see above, note 35); comp. Polyb., 
XXVIII, 17 and XXIX, 23-6; Niese, Geschichte, 111, pp. 174, 230-1, and 
‘Die beiden Makkabierbiicher’, Hermes, XXV (1900), pp. 502-5; Bevan, 
The House of Seleucus, 11, p. 172; G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, 11, 1908. See 


above, note 35. 
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corresponds correctly with the date assigned for the second 
capture of Jerusalem in 1 Maccabees, 145 A.S. Following 
1 Maccabees we learn that the erection of the statue of 
Zeus in the Temple was carried out in Kislev 145 A.S. 
This date is inherently impossible, because, according to 
the same source, the capture of Jerusalem took place in the 
summer of 145 A.S.—168 B.C.E, Consequently the erection 
of the statue of Zeus in Kislev must refer to Kislev 146 in 
the autumn of the 168 B.c.E. This emendation is corro- 
borated by 2 Maccabees, where it is stated clearly that 


some time elapsed between the capture of Jerusalem and 


the placing of Zeus in the Temple (μετ᾽ οὐ πολύν x pévov).” 


7 We are quite safe in emending 145-146. The error crept in through 
the fact that earlier in the chapter it is stated that after two years, i.e. two 
years after 143, Antiochus came and captured Jerusalem. This was in the 
year 145, being, as we said above, in the summer of 168 8.c. Now some 
scribe thought that the setting up of the image next to the altar belonged to 
the two years whereof the author of τ Maccabees speaks. Consequently 
it must have been in the year 145. But according to 2 Maccabees, there 
elapsed considerable time between Antiochus’s capture of Jerusalem and his 
edict to set up the statue of Zeus in the Temple, per’ od πολὺν χρόνον. 
(According to 2 Maccabees it was Apollyon who set up the image. See 
Niese, Geschichte, 111, p. 233 and note), and this should be three years 
before the cleansing of the Temple, so that the cleansing of the Temple 
took place in the month of Kislev, 165, and therefore the setting up of the 
image took place in Kislev, 168, which is the earlier part of 146 4.s. This 
number 145 does not belong here at all; it fits in the verse 29, where we 
read ‘two years later’, i.e. 145. In this passage disorder prevails, for 
whereas our text has ‘on the fifteenth of Kislev’, the Syriac version of 
Maccabees in Codex Ambrosianus reads ‘on the twenty-fifth of Kislev’, 
which is certainly correct. Furthermore, the number 145 is represented in 
the Codex Alexandrinus by 45. All this goes to show that the scribe was 
confused, and that the passage cannot be accepted in its present state, but 
it is necessary to consider carefully its chronologic aspects and revise it. It 
is interesting to note that Kautzsch (Apokrypha, τ Mak. 1. 54) puts the 
number 145 in parenthesis: apparently he is not convinced that it belonged 
to this verse. 
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In the narrative of 1 Maccabees the revolt of Mattathias 
is now described, and his death is dated 146 (168-167 B.C.E.). 
The victory of Judas over Apollonius and Seron follows ; 
and Antiochus IV, who heard of the defeat of his generals, 
would have liked in person to proceed to Judea and to 
humble Judas, but he needed money, and on that account 
went to Persia with half of his army—the other half being 
committed to Lysias with the command to quell the in- 
surrection in Judea. Antiochus crossed the Euphrates 
in 147 (167-166) (3. 37). Lysias, however, did not go in 
person to fight Judas, but sent Nicanor and Gorgias— 
evidently in the same year, 147. 2 Maccabees now joins 
1 Maccabees in describing Judas’s great victory over these 
generals, though the two accounts show slight variants. 

Following again 1 Maccabees we note that in the second 
year after the expedition of Nicanor and Gorgias Lysias 
went in person to fight Judas καὶ ἐν τῷ ἐχομένῳ ἐνιαυτῷ, 
i.e, in the year 148 (166-165). Judas defeats Lysias, enters 
Jerusalem, and cleanses the Sanctuary in 148 (166-165). 
There follows a series of wars between the neighbouring 
nations and finally the death of Antiochus in the year 149 
(165-164). 

In 2 Maccabees the same events are narrated in a different 
order. Immediately after Judas’s victory over Nicanor fol- 
lows the account of his wars with the neighbouring nations 
and the death of Antiochus IV, and then comes the cleansing 
of the Temple by Judas, the succession of Antiochus Eupator 
to the throne, more wars with the neighbouring nations, 
and then finally Lysias’s expedition and peace. 

This order is incompatible with the same author's 
account of the historical events to the extent that we are 
forced to assume that we face here a peculiar dislocation 
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of parts of the narrative, which may be attributed to the 
loose manner in which the author condensed the fuller 
account of Jason of Cyrene. Thus it is obvious that the 
expedition of Lysias could not have been delayed until 
after the death of Antiochus IV and after the purification 
of the Temple and the succession of Antiochus V. Ac- 
cording to what we have seen above, Antiochus IV at the 
very time that he proceeded in person to Persia in 167-166 
ordered Lysias to take measures to suppress the revolt in 
Judea. In accordance with these instructions Lysias, as 
we have seen, deputed Nicanor and Gorgias, who were 
repulsed by Judas evidently in the same year 166. Now 
it is certainly inconceivable that Lysias would delay all 
efforts to suppress the revolt for an interval of two years, 
which is implied in the present account of Maccabees, and 
meanwhile give the Judeans the opportunity to unite their 
forces, and fortify themselves more strongly against Syria. 
Furthermore, if this expedition belonged to the period of 
Antiochus Eupator, it would be strange that the author 
fails to mention the name of Antiochus Eupator in this 
connexion, as he does in recording the second campaign.“® 
The reference to Lysias as being in sole control of his 
expedition can be only explained by assuming that it took 
place in the reign of Antiochus IV, while the latter was 
im Persia.“ 

Finally, and this is most conclusive, the letter of 
Antiochus V to Lysias ordering him to arrange for peace 
with Judas announces the recent death of his father Antio- 


™ Merz’ ὀλίγον δὲ παντελῶς χρονίσκον Λύσιας ἐπίτροπος τοῦ βασιλέως καὶ 
συγγενὴς καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν πραγμάτων (2 Macc. τι. 1). 

τ Bevan, The House of Seleucus, pp. 178-80 and Appendix J. See also 
Niese, Geschichte, 111, p. 219. 
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chus IV. Furthermore, the preceding letter containing the 
peace negotiations between Judas and Lysias is definitely 
dated 148.78 Consequently the beginning of the expedition 
took place in the lifetime of Antiochus IV, according to 
the very account of 2 Maccabees, while the purification 
of the Temple and the establishment of peace took place 
early in the reign of Antiochus V. Undoubtedly Jason's 
history, which was the source of 2 Maccabees, properly 
fixed the beginning of Lysias’s expedition in the reign of 
Antiochus IV, and the end in that of Antiochus V. The 
author of 2 Maccabees, copying the account, misplaced the 
beginning of the expedition in the reign of Antiochus V, 
where he really found the end of the expedition recorded. 
Thus reconstructed, the account of 2 Maccabees corrects 
the narrative of 1 Maccabees. For according to the latter, 
the purification of the Temple took place before the death 
of Antiochus IV. This is impossible, however, because 
Antiochus IV died early in the autumn of 165," whereas 
the cleansing of the Temple did not take place till Kislev 
165. In this respect therefore the account of 2 Maccabees 
is superior to that of 1 Maccabees. This is to be explained 
by the sources which were used by the two authors. The 
former was based presumably on the accurate account of 
Jason; while the latter was written in Palestine where, 
78 With regard to the letters sent by Antiochus V to the Jews, and also 
with regard to the embassies sent by Rome to the Jews, see Niese, Hermes, 
pp. 476-90. The first letter is dated 148 a.s. (165/4), and in the month of 
Dioscorus, on the twenty-fourth thereof. The month Dioscorus is not 
known to us. Many scholars think this is a Syro-Macedonian month, 
Dius, and this about corresponds with the Jewish month Heshvan. The 
Peshitta has, in the place of Dioscorus, ‘the Second Tishri’, the Second 
Tishri of the Syrians. See also Clinton, Fast# Hellenict, U1, Appendix 4. 


7 Niese, J.¢. pp. 473-6; Bevan, /.c., p. 180 and Appendix J. See 
above, p. 83 and note 32. 
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owing to the state of siege, the Jews may not have known 
of the death of Antiochus IV until after peace was made 
with Lysias and the Temple had been purified, and this 
impression is reproduced in 1 Maccabees.*° 

The statement that the purification of the Temple 
occurred in Kislev 165 seems to be in contradiction to 
the date of 1 Maccabees according to my theory of this 
author’s reckoning of the Seleucid era. For the date which 
is assigned for this event in 1 Maccabees is Kislev 148, 
which according to our calculation corresponds to Kislev 
166 B.C.E. But this could not be correct, as Kislew of 
the year 148 (Sel.) fell in 166 B.C. E. and not in 165 B.C.E. 
However, it may be safely assumed that the number 148 
crept in through error, and is to be emended into 149. 
Thus the Peshitta Codex Ambrosianus (ed. Ceriani) reads 
plainly δ eSoilo Ilo Mus, the year one hundred and 
forty-nine. The error is easily explained on the ground 
that the scribe calculated the three years which, according 
to the plain statement of 1 Maccabees, elapsed between 
the defiling and the rededication of the altar on the basis 
of what we proved to be the false reading 145 A.S., and 
naturaliy attained the result 148.°! 


80 It is quite possible that the death of Antiochus IV, and the purifica- 
tion of the Temple took place at the same time in the fall of 165 B.C. E. 

81 See above, p. 53, and n. 75. According to τ Macc. (1. 54) three 
years elapsed between the defiling and the rededication of the Altar. This 
is also stated by Josephus, Aut. XII, 7. 6, but according to Bel. Iud. 1, 4 
and V, 9. 4, three years and six months passed. The two statements, 
however, are in agreement ; the three years and six months are not from 
the time of the defiling but from the time when Antiochus captured 
Jerusalem and desolated the sanctuary in the year of 145 A.S., i.e. im the 
summer of 168 8.6. (see above, p. 53). Until the rededication of the 
Temple there was a period of three years and six months. These two 
statements are fully in agreement, Niese and Reinach notwithstanding. 
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Attention may here be called to the passage in Josephus 
(Ant., XII, 7. 6) where the purification and dedication 
of the Temple is dated 148 A.S., and in addition the 
Olympiad date 154 is also given. As 154 Olymp. cor- 
responds to July 164~July 160, the dedication of the 
Temple could not have taken place in Kislev of any 
other year than 164, which contradicts not only our estab- 
lished date of 165, but is opposed to his own date of 
148 A.S. Asa result, scholars have not hesitated to emend 
the reading of 154 Olymp. to 153-4 Olymp.,* while others 
place the event of Hanukkah in Kislev 164.*° 

We need not follow, however, either of these two strained 
conclusions. As Unger * has proved conclusively, there 
existed two systems of the Olympiad calendar, the Attic 
and the Macedonian respectively. The former was the 
original Olympiad calendar, 154 Olymp., corresponding to 
July 164—July 160. The Macedonian Olympiad calendar, on 
the other hand, is a modified form of the original Olympiad 
calendar which was adopted in the Macedonian period, and 
was adopted by them in accordance with their established 
system of dating the new year. These peoples being accus- 
tomed to date the beginning of their year in the autumn, 
that is, in the month of Dius (November), they also fixed 
the new year of their adopted Olympiad calendar according 
to their traditional custom. Local divergences then ensued. 
In some localities, the beginning of year I Olymp. was shifted 
back from July 776 to the autumn 777. This record is pre- 
See Niese, Zur Chronologie des Josephus, p. 225; see also Wieseler, 
Chronologische Synopse, p. 50, ἢ. 2. 

8 Reinach, Cuvres completes de Flavius Joséphe, Ant., ΧΙ], 4. 6, 
p. 109,n. 2. See also Niese, Zur Chronologie des Josephus, pp. 224-5. 


88 See Bevan, /. c., Appendix J. 
84. Unger, Die Seleukidendra der Makkabderbiicher, chap. V, p. 300. 
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served in Polybius, as Nissen has already shown.® On the 
other hand, records of Castor, Phlegon, Julius, Africanus. 
Porphyrius,** and possibly Eusebius,*’ show that numerous 
localities dated October 776 as marking the beginning 
of year 2 of I Olymp., the fraction of the preceding 
Olympiad year being reckoned as a full year. (Compare 
above the similar method which was applied by the Jews 
to the Seleucid era. In this system therefore 154 Olymp. 
covers the years October 165—October 161, and the date 
given by Josephus in this connexion—Olymp. 154-1—really 
corresponds to Kislev 165 B.C.E. That Josephus was 
acquainted with this form of the Macedonian-Olympian 
calendar is clearly shown in his citation of Castor in Contra 
Apionem (1, 22) to the effect that the battle of Gaza was 
fought in the eleventh year after the death of Alexander, 
and in 117 Olympiad. Now the eleventh year after the 
death of Alexander is at the latest June 312 B.C.E.*, 
whereas 117 Olympiad Attic only began July 312! Con- 
sequently it must be assumed that in this Olympiad the 
autumn of 776 marked the beginning of year 2, in which 
the Olymp. of 117 began in the autumn of 313 B.C. E. 

It should be added that in the Axztzguities Josephus 
uses the Olympiad nine times, but, owing to the composite 
nature of his sources, it becomes necessary to identify the 
calendar in each reference.*® 


85 Nissen H., Rhein. Museum, 1871, p. 242. 

86 Unger, ἢ, c 

87 See Unger, /.c.; see also Droysen, Geschichte des Hellenismus, 111, 
Beilage II. 

88 Alexander died May-June 323 B.c.£. Plutarch, Alexander, 70; 
Clinton, #. H7., Oxford, II, pp. 176-8. See above. 

89. (Go) pe 777ee ΧΙ ἘΞ, 4: (3) eX en η. 6: (3) XML, 8.2; (4) ΧΙ ΙΝ, 1.2; 
ΘΙ ἃ 3: (ΘΟ ΧΙν τ Ὁ; (ἕν ΧΙ; 16: 4; (8) XV, 5. τ; (9) 
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We may now complete our reconstruction of the events 
occurring in Maccabees and bearing on the Megillat Taanit, 
as outlined in the diagram. That the peace between the 
Syrians and the Judeans did not last long is stated in 
both Maccabean Books. This time Lysias marched with 
Antiochus Eupator against Judas, in what is described 
1 Macc, (6. 53) as a sabbatical year, i.e. from Tishri 164 
to Tishri 163 (see above; see also No. 8). According to 
both books peace was established in the same year, but 
this peace was premature, and war broke out again after 
the accession of Demetrius in 151 A.S. (163-162 B.C.E.). 
Nicanor was entrusted with the expedition against Judas, 
and he met his death on 13th Adar. The year of his 
death is not recorded in either book, but indirectly we may 
safely infer that it was the year 152 A.S. or 161: B.C.E., as 
Demetrius received the news of this defeat in the first 


month (Nisan) of 152 A.S., 161 B.C. E.” 


XVI, 5. 1. Comp. 8. Zeitlin, When did Jerusalem surrender to Antiochus 
Sidetes ? Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society, vol. XXVI, 
1918, pp. 165-71. 

90 See above, note 27. 


CHAPTER V 


Ture CALENDAR SYSTEM IN BELLUM /UDAICUM. 


AS in the Maccabees so in the works of Josephus the 
fundamental problem is to determine the chronology and 
calendar which Josephus employed in his narratives. We 
are confronted with the much discussed problem *' whether 
in Bellum Iudaicum the Syrian names of the months are 
used to represent the Jewish months, Xanthicus approxi- 
mately for Nisan, Artemisius for Iyyar, &c., or whether 
they represent the Julian (Solar) calendar proper, in which’ 
case Xanthicus corresponds to April, Artemisius is May, &c. 

The following is an outline of the dated events in Bell. 
Tua? 

(1) The war began in the twelfth year of the reign of 
Nero, and the seventeenth of the reign of Agrippa, in the 
month Artemisius (II, 14. 4). 

(2) On the sixteenth day of the month Artemisius and 
on the next day riots broke out in Jerusalem (II, 15. 2). 

(3) On the fifteenth of the month of Lous an assault 
was made upon Antonia and the garrison was besieged 
(hE, τὴ 

81 See Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, 1, 400-2; Wiescler, Chronol. 
Synopse, p. 448; Unger, ‘ Die Tagdata des Josephus’ (Sitzungsberichte der 
Muinchener Akademie, philos.-philol. u. hist. Cl, 1893 B., U, pp. 453-92) 3 
Schiirer, Geschichte, 1, pp. 755-60. 


2 This outline was given by Hoffmann, De tmperatoris Titi temporibus 


recte definiendis, Marburg, 188g, and by Niese, Hermes, 1893, ΡΡ. 197-9- 
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(4) On the sixth day of the month Gorpiaeus the king's 
palaces were captured (II, 17. 8). 

(5) On the thirtieth day of the month Hyperberetaeus 
Cestius made an assault upon Jerusalem (11. το. 4). 

(6) On the eighth day of the month of Dius, in the 
twelfth year of the reign of Nero, the defeat of Cestius 
took place (II, 19. 9). 

(7) On the twenty-first day of the month Artemisius, 
Josephus came from Tiberias, and went into Jotapata 
{ΠῚ 755): 

(8) On the twentieth day of the month Daesius, the 
first assault was made upon Jotapata (III, 7. 29). 

(9) On the twenty-fifth day of the month Daesius Japha 
was captured (III, 7. 31). 

(10) On the twenty-seventh day of the month Daesius 
Gerizim was captured (III, 7. 32). 

(11) On the first day of the month Panemus, in the 
thirteenth year of the reign of Nero, Jotapata was taken 
by the Romans (III, 7. 36). 

(12) On the fourth day of the month Panemus Vespasian 
returned to Ptolemais (III, 9. 1). 

(13) On the eighth day of the month Gorpiaeus the 
prisoners of Tarichea were taken (III, το. 10). 

(14) On the twenty-second day of the month Hyper- 
beretaeus Gamala fell before the Romans (IV, 1. 9). 

(15) On the twenty-third day of the month Hyper- 
beretaeus Gamala was taken, whereas the city had first 
revolted on the twenty-fourth day of the month Gorpiaeus 
(TV: 30507 

(16) On the fourth day of the month Dystrius Vespasian 
entered the city of Gadara (IV, 7. 3). 
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(17) On the second day of the month Daesius Vespasian 
pitched his camp by the city Coreai (IV, 8. 1). 

(18) On the fifth day of the month Daesius Vespasian 
removed from Caesarea and marched against those places 
of Judea which had not yet been subdued (IV, 9. 9). 

(19) In the month Xanthicus in the third year of the 
war Simon got possession of Jerusalem (IV, g. 12). 

(20) On the third day of the month Apellaeus Vitellius 
was killed (IV, 11. 4). 

(21) On Passover, the fourteenth day of the month 
Xanthicus, John took possession of the Temple (V, 3. 1). 

(22) On the seventh day of the month Artemisius the 
Romans took possession of the First Wall (V, 7. 2). 

(23) On the twelfth day of the month Artemisius the 
Romans began to raise their earthworks against Antonia 
and the Temple (V, 11. 4). 

(24) On the twenty-ninth day of the month Artemisius 
this was completed (zzd.). 

(25) A vast number of dead bodies were carried out 
from one gate of Jerusalem from the fourteenth day of the 
month Xanthicus, to the first day of the month Panemus 
(V, 13- 7)- 

(26) On the first day of the month Panemus the Romans 
were attacked by the Jews (VI, τ. 3). 

(27) On the third day of the month Panemus the 
Romans attempted to take possession of the tower of 
Antonia (VI, 1. 6). 

(28) On the seventeenth day of the month Panemus 
the daily sacrifice (ἐνδελεχισμός) failed (VI, 2. 1). 

(29) On the twenty-fourth day of the month Panemus 
the Romans set fire to the Cloister (VI, 2. 9). 
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(30) On the twenty-seventh day of the month Panemus 
the Jews set all the Western Cloisters on fire (VI, 3. 1). 

(31) On the eighth day of the month Lous the Romans 
had completed their earthworks (VI, 4. 1). 

(32) On the tenth day of the month Lous the Temple 
was burned by the Romans (in the second year of the 
reign of Vespasian) (VI, 4. 5, 8). 

(33) On the eighth day of the month Xanthicus, when 
the people were come to the feast of unleavened bread, 
signs appeared in Jerusalem. <A great light shone round 
the altar (VI, 5. 3). 

(34) On the twenty-first day of the month Artemisius, 
a few days after the feast, a prodigious and incredible 
phenomenon appeared (zézd.). 

(35) On the twentieth day of the month Lous the 
raising of earthworks against the upper city was begun 
(V1, δὲ 1): 

(36) On the seventh day of the month Gorpiaeus the 
Romans brought their machines against the wall (VI, 8. 4). 

(37) On the eighth day of the month Gorpiaeus, in the 
second year of the reign of Vespasian, Jerusalem was taken 
by the Romans (VI, 8. 5; 10. 1). 

(38) On the fifteenth day of the month Xanthicus (in 
the fourth year of the reign of Vespasian) Masada was 
taken (VG, 7- 15''9. 1). 

Scaliger*’ and Usher*®* maintained that Josephus in 
his Bell. Zud. used the Roman, i.e. the Julian calendar, 
and that Xanthicus = April and Artemisius = May.” Ac- 
cording to this opinion, Titus’s burning of the Temple, 

% Joseph Scaliger, Opus de Emendattone temporum, lib. 1, Genevae, 1629. 


% Usher, Annales Veteris et Novi Testamenti, 1654, vol. ii. 
%5 See further Usher, ὦ δ) and Scaliger, 7. ¢. 
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which Josephus tells us took place on the 1oth of Lous, 
took place on the 1oth of August. But since Noris % has 
shown that in the year 70 C.E. the roth of Ab could not 
have fallen on the roth of August, Clinton 51 and Ideler 38 
inclined to the view that in δε. Jud. Josephus makes use 
of the same calendar as in Axztiquities, i.e. the Jewish 
Calendar, only substituting Syro-Macedonian names of 
the months for the Hebrew names, Xanthicus for Nisan, 
Artemisius for Iyyar, Daesius for Sivan, Lous for Ab, &c. 
They illustrate this method of translating the calendar 
from Josephus’s fuller explanation in Aztzguzties, where 
he states that Passover was celebrated in Xanthicus, which 
the Jews call Nisan, and also with regard to Hanukkah, 
that they celebrate it in Apellaeus, which the Jews call 
Kislev.°° Thus, too, when in Bell. Zud. Josephus states 
that Titus burned the Temple on the toth of Lous, on the 
same month and day of the month whereon the first 
sanctuary had been destroyed by the Babylonians, it refers 
to the roth of Ab and corresponds with the statement of 
Jeremiah that it took place on the τοῦ day of the fifth 
month, i.e. the roth of Ab.’° Another proof frequently 
quoted is Josephus’s statement that the Wood-Festival was 
celebrated on the 14th day of Lous,'°! which seems to 
harmonize with the Mishnah.!° The Wood-Festival is fixed 
on the 15th day of Ab. For though there is a difference 
of one day between Josephus and the Mishnah it is recon- 
ciled by assuming that part of the day before a Yom Tob 


9% Noris, Annus et Epochae Syro-Macedonum, p. 14, Lipsiae, 1696. 
517 Ἡ, Clinton, Fasti Hellenic, 111, Appendix IV, Oxford, 1895. 

398. Tdeler, Handbuch, Ibid. 

99 Ant. III, 10. 5; XII, 5. 4 and 7. 6. 100) Jer. 52. 12. 
101 Bell. Iud. 11: 17. 6. 102 Mishnah, Taanit, IV, 5. 8. 
VOLS Χ. Ε 
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partakes of the character of Yom Tob,'” or by assuming 
a scribal error in Josephus, where 15 of Lous should be 
read instead of 14.1% By similar lines of argument many 
scholars have supported the view that in Bel/. Jud. Josephus 
used the Jewish calendar, merely substituting Syro-Mace- 
donian names of months for the Jewish names. 

This view was opposed by O. A. Hoffmann,’ who 
maintained that except in a few cases where the interest 
is purely Jewish, the months are those of the solar year, 
since Josephus lived in the Roman environment and treated 
of these matters as part of Roman history. Hence the 
majority of the months in Lellum Ludaicum, as distinct 
from those given in connexion with the Jewish holidays, 
are months of the Julian year, though the terminology is 
Syro-Macedonian. Schlatter!°° is particularly favourable 
to this view, and adds the further proof that the months 
in Bell. Jud. have 30 and 31 days, which clearly refers to 
the Julian or solar year, for months of the Jewish year 
have only 29 and 30 days, never 31. 

Niese?°’ agrees with Hoffmann that the calendar in 
Bell. Iud., except where mention is made of Jewish 
festivals, is not that of the lunar cycle. Niese furthermore 
proves from Aztiguzties (III, 10. 5) where Josephus writes, 
‘On the fourteenth day of Xanthicus according to the 
lunar calendar’ (κατὰ σελήνην) that Josephus knew of 


another Xanthicus according to solar reckoning (κατὰ θεόν). 


103 Schiirer, Geschichte, p. 757. 

104 Graetz, III, p. 472; Derenbourg, Essaz, p. 109, n. 2. 

105 Otto A. Hoffmann, /.c., pp. 4-17. 

106 Schlatter, Zur Topographie und Geschichte Palastinas, 1893, pp. 360-7. 

107 Niese, ‘Zur Chronologie des Josephus; Ueber den von Josephus 
im Bellum Iudaicum benutzten Kalender’ (Hermes, XXVIII (1893), pp. 197-- 
208). 
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But Niese does not agree with Hoffmann that the months 
in Bell. Iud. are Roman. For if they were Roman 
months it would be hard to understand why Josephus 
used the Syro-Macedonian instead of Roman names proper. 
According to Niese the calendar of Bel/. Jud. was not 
Roman, but the Tyrian, which was also a solar cycle and 
which was generally used in the Diaspora in Josephus’s 
days. Niese'® in this connexion borrowed Noris’s proof 
that Josephus must have used this calendar when he 
recorded Vitellius’s death as occurring on the third day 
of Apellaeus; for it is impossible to reconcile this date 
with Tacitus (H7zs¢. III, 79f.) that Vitellius died on the 
20th December, except by assuming that Josephus’s date, 
3rd of Apellaeus, refers to the Tyrian calendar. For it 
is only in the Tyrian calendar that the third of Apellaeus 
falls on the 20th of December (Julian).’° To the authority 
of Niese may be added that of Eduard Schwartz, who is 
one of the few noted scholars who accepted Niese’s identifi- 
cation of Josephus’s Tyrian calendars."° The Tyrian 


calendar is herewith subjoined. 


(1) Hyperberetaeus 19th October 30 days 
(2) Dius 18th November 2On as 
(3) Apellaeus 18th December BY) 
(4) Audynaeus 17th January ἔχοι ἢ 


108 “Tbid. See Niese, J. c. 

109 This was shown by Noris in his book, Annus et Epochae..., p. 61: 
“ΤΟΙ nomine Apellaei nec suorum popularium Casleu lunarem intelligit, nec 
ipsum Apellaeum solarem Antiochensium aliarumque in superiori Syria 
gentium, sed plane designat Apellaeum solarem Tyriorum, qui quidem 
Tyriorum mensis inibat die XVIII° Decembris; unde tertia Apellaei cum XX° 
eiusdem Decembris concurrebat.... . Iosephus Apellaeum mensem loca 
laudato Phoenicum more expressit’. 

10 Ἐς Schwartz, ‘Christliche und jiidische Ostertafeln’ (Abhandl. d. 
K. Ges. d. Wissenschaft. s. Géttingen, VII. Bd., 1905, pp. 138-69). 

F 2 
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(5) Peritius 16th February 30 days 
(6) Dystrus 18th March ὌΠ ieee = 
(7) Xanthicus 18th April are 
(8) Artemisius 19th May ar ee 
(9) Daesius 1gth June rie 
(10) Panemus 20th July oT ee 
(11) Lous 20th August 30 44 
(12) Gorpiaeus 19th September 30. ie 


In the course of this study it will become clear that 
only by assuming the Tyrian calendar in the δε. Jud. 
can the dates of Megillat Taanit be made to agree with 
the dates of Josephus.!!2 We shall also prove that even 
those dates which Niese concedes as referring to the lunar 
calendar are not to be so construed. For the present, 
however, we shall content ourselves with disproving the 
arguments of Ideler which have gained for his view the 
support of many scholars, and which Niese and Schwartz 
did not attempt to refute. 

Firstly, the Bell. Jud. must be dissociated from the 
Antiquities. Unlike the Bell. Iud..the Antiquities with few 
exceptions explicitly equates the Syriac with the Hebrew 
months as the following table clearly shows: 

(1) The Flood began in the second month called by 
the Macedonians Dius, but by the Hebrews Marheshwan ; 
for so did they order the year in Egypt. But Moses 
appointed that Nisan, which is the same as Xanthicus, 
should be the first month for their festivals, because he 
brought them out of Egypt in that month, so that this 
month began the year, as to all the solemnities they ob- 


111 The year of the Tyrians began with the month Hyperberetaeus— 
October roth. 
2:2 See below, No. XXI, XXII, XXV, XXVII. 
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served the original order of the months or to selling and 
buying, and other ordinary affairs. I, 3.3; cp. Gen. 7.11, 
and Talmud R. ha-Shanah. 

(2) God commanded Moses to tell the Hebrews “ἴο 
make ready a sacrifice on the tenth day of the month 
Xanthicus against the fourteenth ; the month is called by 
the Egyptians Pharmuthi, and by the Hebrews Nisan, but 
the Macedonians call it Xanthicus. II,1.4, 6 cp. Exod: 
12. 3-6. 

(3) They (the Hebrews) left Egypt in the month 
Xanthicus, in the fifteenth day according to the moon. 
{ΠῚ απ. Ὁ: cp. above, No: .2; and. sods 12.1443: 

(4) In the month Xanthicus, as the Macedonians call 
it, but the Hebrews call it Nisan, on the new moon, they 
consecrated the Tabernacle. III, 8. 4; cp. Exod: 40. 16. 

(5) Concerning the Festivals: The seventh month, 
which the Macedonians call Hyperberetaeus, on the tenth 
day of the same lunar month in the month of Xanthicus, 
which is by us called Nisan, on the fourteenth day of the 
lunar month. III, 10. 1-6; cp. Num. 29. 1-39. 

(6) On the first day of the lunar month Xanthicus 
Miriam the sister of Moses died. IV, 4.6; cp. Num. 20. 1. 

(7) Aaron died on the first day of the lunar month 
called by the Athenians Hecatombaeon, by the Macedo- 
nians Lous, and by the Hebrews Ab. IV, 4.7; cp. Tal. 
Taanit 9. 

(8) Moses died on the first day of the month, which 
is called by the Macedonians Dystrus, but by us Adar, 
IV, 8. 49; cp. Tal. Kiddushin 38, where the tradition of 
Moses’ death is given as having taken place on the seventh 
of Adar. 

(9) In the second month which the Macedonians ) call 
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Artemisius, and the Hebrews Iyyar, Solomon began to 
build the Temple. VIII, 3.1; cp, 1 Kings 6-1. 

(10) In the seventh month which is called by our 
countrymen Tishri, but by the Macedonians Hyperberetaeus, 
the Jews assembled together to remove the ark of God 
to the Temple. VIII, 4.1; cp. 1 Kings 8. 2. 

(11) On the twenty-third day of the twelfth month, 
which is called by us Adar, but by the Macedonians 
Dystrus, the second temple was built. XI, 4. 7; cp. Ezra 
6. 15; see also below, chap. VIII. 

(12) On the feast of unleavened bread, in the first 
month, which is called according to the Macedonians 
Xanthicus, but according to us Nisan, all the people 
celebrated the festival, having purified themselves, ac- 
cording to the law of their country. XI, 4.8; cp. Ezra 
6. 19-22. 

(13) All the Jews of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin 
came together according to the decision of the Elders, on 
the twentieth day of the ninth month, which according 
to the Hebrews is called Tebeth [Kislev] and according to 
the Macedonians Apellaeus. XI, 5.4; cp. Ezra 10. 9. 

(14) In the twelfth month which was called Adar, 
Artaxerxes made a wedding feast for Esther. XI, 6. 2. 

(15) That the Jews may defend themselves the very 
same day from unjust violence, namely, on the thirteenth 
day of the twelfth month, which is Adar (from the letter 
of Artaxerxes). XI; 6. 12; ep. Esther ὃ: 12. 

(16) On the thirteenth day of the twelfth month, which 
according to the Hebrews is called Adar, but according to 
the Macedonians Dystrus, they (the Jews) should destroy 
their enemics™ XI, 6. 19; cp: esther a: 

(17) They (the Jews) banded themselves together again 
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on the fourteenth day of the month Dystrus, and slew their 
enemies. /dzd., cp. above, 16, and Esther 9. 1-18. 

(18) In the letter from Antiochus the Great to Ptolemy 
he said that he granted a discharge from taxes for three 
years to its present inhabitants, and to such as shall migrate 
to it (Jerusalem) before the month Hyperberetaeus. XII, 
3\-3. 

(19) On the twenty-fifth day of the month, which is 
called Kislev by us and by the Macedonians Apellaeus, 
Antiochus erected an altar on the top of God’s altar. 
pols 5 Avan: ΚΠ ἢ: ὅς: cp. τ Mace: 4.595 4.) 52: 

(20) On the twenty-fifth day of the month Kislev, 
which the Macedonians called Apellaeus, the Jews purified 
the Temple; -XII, 7,6 ; cp..1:Macc. 4. 

(21) On the twentieth day of that month, which is 
called by the Jews Adar, and by the Macedonians Dystrus, 
the victory over Nicanor took place. XII, 10. 5; cp. 
I Macc. 7. 49 and 2 Macc. 15. 36. 

Furthermore, it must be remembered that with one 
exception !!° all the dates mentioned in the Azzzguzties 
occur in the first Twelve Books, which are directly based 
on Hebrew documents and traditions, whereas the sources 
of Bell. Jud. are the contemporary documents of the war- 
time which were naturally dated according to the Tyrian 
calendar which prevailed universally in Syria. 


118 This exception is fully explained by the fact that his source 
was, as he himself states, the letter of Antiochus the Great to Ptolemy, 
and so there was no occasion for giving the Jewish month. Also in the 
latter books (XIV), where he gives the decree of the City of Athens, he 
uses the months mentioned in that document. In the decrees of the 
Romans, too, he gives Roman months, April, February, and October. 
Names of months were drawn from his sources. Comp. also Aut. 
WITT 35,2: 
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Furthermore, the same passage in ell. Jud. concerning 
the death of Vitellius on the third of Apellaeus,"* which 
is used by Niese to prove that the Roman calendar could 
not have been employed here as this would conflict with 
the testimony of Tacitus, who dates his death December 
20,115 can be used with equal force to prove that the Hebrew 
calendar is not in consideration here, for Dec. 20, in 69 C.E. 
corresponds to Kislev 19-20, and not to the third of 
Kislev.™6 

Finally, the strongest proof advanced by Ideler regarding 
the Hebrew character of the nominally Macedonian months, 
which is based on the identification of the Wood-Festival 
on the 14th of Lous with the festival known to the Mishnah 
as the 15th of Ab, and which has thus far been generally 
conceded even by those who oppose the general inference 
drawn from this by Ideler, is open to serious criticism. 
For, as we shall show presently, this festival is none other 
than the Wood-Festival of the 1toth of Elul, and if our 

114 Bell. Iud., 1V, 11. 4-654. 

115 Tacitus, His/., III, 79. 

116 The third of Apellaeus was in 69C.E. close to the twentieth of Kislev. 
Lewin, Fasti Sacri, p. 354, London, 1900, thinks in our texts of Bell, Jud these 
are scribal errors, and that instead of τρίτη ’AmeAAaiov it should read K (20) 
Αὐδιναίου, because, according to Lewin, the calendar used by Josephus in 
Bell, Iud. was the Jewish one, and in 69c.£. the 2oth of December fell 
about 2oth Tebet (Ginzel, Handbuch, Tafel IV). As Gumpach observes 
(Uber den alt. jiid. Kalender, Tabella I, Leipzig, 1848), this was a leap year. 
But this year was not a leap year on account of being a sabbatical year 
(68-69 is a sabbatical year, see above). Those who believe that the 
Calendar is used in Bell. Jud. according to the Jewish months, see errors 
where they do not exist. Hence, Lewin who claims that for Apellaeus we 
must substitute Audynaeus, as well as those scholars who, because the 
Mishnah mentions 15th of Ab as a Wood-Festival, are determined on 
changing the 14th of Lous—mentioned in Bell. Jud. as a Wood-Festival—to 


15th of Lous, and thus proving Lous = Ab,—all these pervert the chrono- 
graphy of this work of Josephus. See further below, No. XXIII, p. 82. 
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theory is correct the identification of Lous with Ab must 
be completely abandoned.'" 

117 It is interesting to note that in Bell, Iud. Josephus mentions 15th 
of Xanthicus (No. 38) and makes no reference to its being Passover. 
Apparently in this year, 72 c.£., the 15th of Xanthicus did not fall on the 
35th of the month Nisan. Masada was captured in 72 c.£., see Niese, /. ¢., 
pp. 211-12; Tillemont, Histoire, 1, p. 655, and C. Zumpt, dunales veterum 
vegnorum et populorum imprimis Romanorum, Berlin, 1892. 


CHAPTER Vi 
THE GREAT REVOLT AGAINST THE ROMANS. 


ASSUMING that Josephus employed the Tyrian calendar 
in his account of the Jewish Revolt, it is still impracticable 
to identify the dates of Megillat Taanit before we determine 
the year of the Great Rebellion. The consensus of opinion 
is that the Revolt began in the year 66 c.E."8 Westberg,'” 
on the other hand, adopts the year 67, while Jost }*° main- 
tains that the war began in 65 C.E. 

Josephus twice refers to the Revolt as beginning in the 
twelfth year of Nero: in connexion with Cestius’s defeat,” 
and in an earlier passage telling how the rebellion broke 
out against the Romans and Florus—on the 17th of 
Artemisius in the twelfth year of Nero’s imperatorship and 
in the 17th year of Agrippa.' A critical examination 
of these two passages shows that the dates cannot be 
placed in one year. For if the outbreak of the Rebellion 
occurred in the month of Artemisius of the twelfth year 
of Nero, then the defeat of Cestius could not have been 
in the eighth of Dius of the same year of Nero; for it is 
known that Nero became emperor on the thirteenth day 
of October 54 C.E.;'** and according to no calculation 


118 See Schiirer, I, 600; Graetz, III?, 451. 

119 Friedrich Westberg, Zur neutestamentlichen Chronologie, Leipzig, 1911, 
pp. 14-16. 

120 Jost, Geschichte des jtidischen Volkes, 11, p. 88 and note 3r. 

121 Bell, Ind. 11, 19,9 τάδε μὲν ταῦτα] οὖν ἐπράχθη Δίου μηνὸς ὀγδύῃ 
δωδεκάτῳ [ere] τῆς Νέρωνος ἡ γεμονίας. 

122 Bell. Ind. Il, 14. 4. 125 See Tacitus, Ax. XII, 63. 
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could Artemisius precede Dius in any one year of Nero’s 
reign. For, whether Josephus used the Roman calendar, 
and Artemisius corresponded to May and Dius to November, 
or whether he used the Jewish calendar and Artemisius 
was Iyyar and Dius was Heshvan, or whether his calendar 
was the Tyrian, Artemisius preceded Dius in the year of 
Nero’s reign. Therefore the revolt must either have begun 
in Artemisius in the eleventh year of Nero’s reign or else 
the defeat of Cestius occurred not in the twelfth but in the 
thirteenth year of Nero’s reign.'# 

This seemingly insurmountable difficulty is satisfactorily 
solved by Unger.'” According to him Josephus counted 
Nero’s imperium not from the day on which he ascended 
the throne, but either from the beginning of the calendar 
year (January 1), or from the day of the Tribunicia Potestas 
(December 10). This theory finds corroboration elsewhere. 
Thus the date January 60 C.E. is described as Tribun. 


Potest. VII Imper. Consu. IV.17° Now the reckoning of 


124 Niese already felt (Heruzes, 1893, p. 211) this difficulty, and he 
explained that Josephus counts the year of Nero’s reign not from the date 
of his accession to the throne, but from the first day of Nisan, 55 c. E. 
Thus Artemisius precedes Dius, and these months of the 12th year of 
Nero fall in 66c.£. But Niese hereby contradicts himself, for it is his 
theory that in the Bell. Jud. the calendar of the months is not Jewish 
but Tyrian (/.c., 202-41). Furthermore, if it be assumed that Josephus 
employed the Jewish calendrical system in his computation of the years of 
Nero’s reign, then the months of Dius and Artemisius in 66 c. Ε. would be 
counted in the 13th year of Nero’s reign, not the rath. For, according to 
Jewish calculation, the period from the 13th of October, 54 c. Ε.,) when Nero 
ascended the throne, until Nisan 55 c. r., would be reckoned as a full year. 

125 Unger, ‘Zu Josephus’, Sitzungsberichte der Miinchener Akademie, 
Philos.-philol. τι. hist. Cl., 1896, pp. 383-97. 

126 See Henzen, ‘Eine neue Arvaltafel’, Hermes, 11, 1867, pp. 37-55- 
Th. Mommsen, Sfaatsrecht, 11, p. 755, n. 1. See also Stobbe, ‘ Die Tribu- 
nenjahre der rémischen Kaiser’, P/ilologus, XXXII, 1873, pp. 23-9. 
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Nero's imperial reign was dated from the day when he 
ascended the throne, October 13, 54 C.E., then the date 
January 60 C.E. could not be described otherwise than 
Imper. VI. If, however, we assume that Nero’s reign was 
dated from the beginning of the calendar year 54 C.E., 
or in other words that the first year of his reign ended 
with the calendar year 54 C.E., and hence January 1, 
55 C.E. marked the beginning of the second year, or, 
likewise, if the years of the reign were calculated according 
to the Trib. Potest., and hence the first year of his reign 
ended Trib. Potest. December 10, 54, then January 60 C.E. 
is properly described Imper. VII.!27 This is also borne 
out by most of the coins issued in the fourth consulate of 
Nero (60 C. E.) whereon we find Tribun. Potest. VII.18 
According to this theory, the 17th day of Artemisius 
and the 8th of Dius in the twelfth year of Nero’s reign 
correspond to June 4 and November 25 in the year 65. E., 
and therefore the revolt is to be definitely dated in the 
year 65 C.E., and not 66 C.E., as is generally assumed, and 
consequently Vespasian’s command in Galilee began not 
1π 0 7 ΟΣ ΕΠ but in 66 Ὁ. ἘΞ “The date 65 C=. as the "year 


127 See Unger, 7. c. 

128 Cohen, XXXII-XXXIX; Eckhel, Doctrina numorum, VI, p. 264. 
Accordingly they calculated the years of Vespasian, not from his ascending 
the Emperor’s throne, which, according to Tacitus and Suetonius, took 
place July 69 c.£., but from his ¢rzbanicia potestas ; see further, Mommsen, 
Staatsrecht, pp. 752-4. 

19M. Le Nain de Tillemont, Histoire des Empereurs, showing that 
Cappel, too, heeds the view that Josephus counted the years of Nero’s reign 
not from the day of his ascending the throne, but according to the years 
of his consulate, and hence that the revolt began, not in 66 c.£., but in 
65 c.£. As Louis Cappel’s book is not generally accessible, I quote 
Tillemont’s excerpt verbatim: ‘ Joseph dit que la guerre des Juifs commenca 
au mois de May I’an 12 de Neron [51] conte ces années du 13 Octob. 54 au- 
quel Neron fut declaré Empereur, c’estoit certainement en 66, mais il 
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of the revolt fits in also with Josephus’s remark that it 
occurred in the seventeenth year of the reign of Agrippa. 
For it was after the death of Herod II (of Chalcis),!°° in 
the eighth year of Claudius,'*! that is at the close of 
48 C.E. or the beginning of 49 C.E., that Claudius decided 
to give the kingdom to Agrippa, which he did in the 
following summer.!*? Josephus, it may be assumed, counted 
the reign of Agrippa from the Ist of Nisan, as was the 
custom of Jewish kings! (asad awn wen jou nya, 
Rosh ha-Shanah 1), according to which the interval between 
the time of his ascending the throne and the New Moon 
of Nisan, 50 C.E., constituted year one, &c.'*, so that the 
seventeenth year of his reign began with Nisan 65 C. E. 
That the revolt broke out in 65 is to be seen also from 
the chronology of the Seder Olam, which gives the dynasty 
of Herod as 103 years (Seder Olam, ch. 30): ma mabn 
ow woe ms pm. The dynasty of Herod dated from 
the beginning of Herod’s rule, early in 37 B.C.E., shortly 
after the death of Antigonus,!”’ which occurred in January 
37 B.C.E.'° According to Josephus Herod ruled thirty- 


paroist qu’il ne s’attache pas a ce jour] puisque le 8 Novemb. suivant estoit 
encore selon luy dans la 12e année de ce Prince. II conte donc par les 
consulats, depuis le premier Janvier qui a precede le 13 Octob. 54 ou qui l'a 
suivi. Selon le premier, la guerre a commencé en 65 et c’est le sentiment 
de Luis Cappel dans son abregé de histoire des Juifs’ (p. τυ). Tillemont, 
Histoire, ‘Notes sur la Ruine des Juifs’, Note XXII, Paris, 1690. See 
also Scaliger, Emend. Temp., p. 468-70. 

13) Bell. Ind., 11, 12, 1; Tacitus, Annales, XII (in the year 49 Cc. E.). 

131. Ant., XX, 5. 2; cp. Tacitus, Azszales, XII. 

182 Clinton, Fast? Romani, I, p. 32; Lewin, Fasti Sacri, 48-9. 

133 About his similarly computing the years of Herod, see below. 

134 See Rosh ha-Shanah 2b. ; 

185 Βασιλεύσας μεθ᾽ ὃ μὲν ἀνεῖλεν ᾿Αντίγονον ἔτη τέσσαρα καὶ τριάκοντα, 
Ant. XVII, 8. 1. 


136 See above. 
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four years. Herod died at the close of Adar 4 8.6. Ε. Ὁ 
Now, from 37 B.C.E. to 4 B.C.E. there is only a period 
of thirty-three years. But doubtless Josephus’s chronology 
for the reign of Herod is based on the Jewish calendar 
according to which the month of Nisan is the beginning 
of the regnal year (cp. above). Consequently the New 
Moon of Nisan 37 B.C.E. marked already the begin- 
ning of the second year. From the beginning of 37 
B.C. E. until the close of the summer or autumn of 65 C.E. 
when the Jews threw off the Roman yoke, and soon after 
also the yoke of the Herodian house (see further 25, 26, 
27, 28), is a period of 103 years.’ By this we are to 
understand chronological years, not complete years—the 
terminal fraction of a year being accounted a year. The 
same is borne out by another passage of the Seder Olam 
regarding the wars between the Romans and the Jews. 
ὉΣ ὍΞΟΝ by (ΘΟ ον bv) owe sy (orm) pros by pinbian 
by pha sy oyepaox by piobiap man a2 ibs ow [y]’p 
my oy” sano ja nondy sy pep by pioban ow 22) pip 
ayn ow [woe] ne sans ja [mado] nendin. From the 
expedition of Severus (Varus) to the expedition of Vespasian 
seventy years elapsed, i.e. from the expedition of Varus *° 


187 See below ; Schiirer, I, pp. 415-18. 

138 According to the Talmud, if a king aecends the throne even in Adar, 
the time until Nisan is accounted a year, and with that Nisan begins his 
second year (R. ha-Shanah 3 a). 

183 In regard to the chronology followed by Seder Olam in its total of 
103 years for the throne of the Hasmonean house, see below in note 235. 

1440 By emending DINNIDON, we get the only intelligible reading, 
pin by piodia (the expedition of Varius); so all scholars read, e.g. 
F. Westberg, Zur neutestamentlichen Chronologie, p. 17 ; Schiirer, Geschichte, 
I, 421; Derenbourg, Histoire, p. 194. G. Volkmar, Handbuch der Ein- 
leittung in die Apokryphen, 1, Tiibingen, 1860, substitutes DIDS for 
DINNIDN, a supposed transliteration of the name of Sabinus who was 
Augustus’s legate in the year when Herod died. 
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in 4 B.C.E., shortly after the death of Herod, until the 
expedition of Vespasian, which according to our view took 
place in the summer of 66, there is chronologically a period 
of seventy years.4! Similarly, from the expedition of 
Vespasian, 66 C.E., to the expedition of Quietus, 117 C.E., 
there elapsed chronologically fifty-two years, i.e. by 
reckoning the terminal fractions of the years 66 and 117 as 
full years.!42_ Finally, the interval between the expedition 


141 In place of ‘ eighty’ there should be ‘seventy’ years. So Westberg, 
1. c.; Schiirer, /.c. ; Derenbourg, /.c.; Volkmar, /.c., p. 84. That in this 
passage we must emend 80 to 70 we can see from another source. When 
R. Akiba, at the beginning of Hadrian’s reign, started his propaganda for 
revolution, he demonstrated to the Jews that now was the favourable 
moment for it, that the Messianic era was approaching, and called Ben 
Kozeba the Messiah; in this connexion also he expounded the Messianic 
prophecies of Haggai (2. 6-9), (Sanhedrin 97b) NN WY) ΣΝ NT Yyd 
323 ΠῚΠ man ns nxdoy on ba ny ΤΙΦΡ ΠῚ «νον PANT nN) Down. 
Now Rabbi Akiba developed it thus: ‘ Yet once a little while’, that is to 
say, Haggai prophesied another period of exile of Babylon, but it will be 
only a little while, Ὁ Dwon mY mon ny DyIY ΠΝ ἢ maby 
mv, i.e. the first kingdom or domination of the Romans, extending from 
the expedition of Varus (4 B.c.) until the close of the year of 65 c. E., when 
they threw off the Roman yoke, is a period of seventy chronological years 
(though in this period kings of Herodian family maintained royal state, and 
in a slight degree royal prerogative, possessing hardly a semblance of 
power,—their main object being to please the Romans, upon whose favour 
their position depended). The second period of foreign domination evi- 
dently was from the destruction of the Temple, 70 c. E., until the time when 
R. Akiba aroused the people to revolt against the Romans (and this was in 
the year 121 c.£.). But after these two periods of foreign domination— 
continues R. Akiba in his exposition—‘ I shall shake all the nations and the 
House shall be filled with glory’, i.e. the Messiah shall come. Rashi did 
not understand this comment of R. Akiba as referring to his own times, 
hence He was forced to give a far-fetched explanation. But see Hiddushe 
Aggadot of R. Samuel Eliezer Edels (Maharsha) on this. 

142 This shows clearly that the insurrection at the close of Trajan’s reign 
included Judea as well as the Diaspora, though Renan, Les Evang., p. 509, 
expresses his opinion that in these disturbances the Jews of Palestine took 
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of Quietus, 117 C.E., and the war of Ben Cozeba (Bar 
Cocheba), 132 C.E., was chronologically sixteen years. 
By similar calculation the war of Bar Cocheba continued 


into the spring of 135 c.E.!*° and lasted altogether three 
and a half years. 


no part. Why did Trajan take Quietus, his best general, from the most 
hotly contested war and send him to a peaceful spot? Evidently the 
insurrection had spread so as to embrace the Holy Land, its residents being 
affected thereby. This is called DID by onda, the expedition of 
Quietus. See H. Schiller, Geschichte der rimischen Kaiserzett, 11, p. 562; 
Graetz, Geschichte, IV, p. 406; Lipsius, Zeitschr. f. wissensch. Theol., 1857. 
Graetz, tbid., finds a difficulty in the chronology of the Seder Olam referring 
to these expeditions. He erringly identifies Polemos shel Aspasianos with 
the destruction of the Temple in 70 c.£. (for his understanding cf the 
passage the traditional date 68 c. E. suited better), for his chronological com- 
putation produced neither seventy nor eighty years from the Polemos of 
Varus (or as he considered it of Herod) to the Polemos of Vespasian, nor 
did it result in fifty-two years from the Polemos of Vespasian to the 
Polemos of Quietus in 117 c.£. But when we regard Polemos shel 
Aspasianos as Vespasian’s invasion of Galilee in 66 c.£., the chronology 
adjusts itself admirably. 
148 See Schiirer, I, pp. 668-70. 
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Ahasuerus’ identity with Artaxerxes II, Mnemon—Plutarch’s Life of 
Artaxerxes—Plutarch’s sources and their reliability Artaxerxes’ character— 
His relations to the Greeks—The Peace of Antalcidas—The rebellion οἵ 
Cyrus the Younger—The date of the battle of Cunaxa—Artaxerxes’ cele- 
bration of his victory—His domestic life—Quarrels between his queen and 
his mother—The rule of the harem—Tlie queen’s disobedience—Her 
degradation and murder—Her name—Artaxerxes’ concubines—Artaxerxes’ 
suspicions against his grandees-—His palace at Susa—The name Ahasuerus 
in the Hebrew version—A comparison between Xerxes and Artaxerxes IJ— 
The resurrection of the Persian empire—The Arsacides alleged descendants 
of Artaxerxes I[—-His proper name—The uniformity of the Scriptures— 
The name Artaxerxes in the Greek version. 

THE veracity of a story has to be judged by the facts 
narrated therein, and these facts on their own merits, 
independently of the names of the dramatis personae, which 
may have been changed for some reason. The modern 
exegetes of the Book of Esther evidently do not grant 
these premisses. Having identified Ahasuerus with Xerxes, 
an identification that etymologically cannot be doubted, 
and finding that historically the events of this Book could 
not have occurred under the reign of the latter, they 
conclude that the story is fictitious. This conclusion is 
erroneous. We readily concede that an assumption that 
these events actually happened under Xerxes’ reign is 
beyond the limits of consideration, as we have shown in 
the preceding chapter. But this fact does not prove that 
these events are unhistorical. They might have occurred 


under a ruler whose name was not Ahasuerus. We indeed 
VOL: x 81 G 
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contend that the events of our story, being corroborated by 
external, non-biblical historical sources, cannot be denied, 
and that the zame of the king found in the present Hebrew 
version of the Book of Esther is fictitious. In the course 
of our investigation, we hope to prove the truth of our 
contention. 

Historical events under the reign of Artaxerxes II 
Mnemon (404/3-359/8 B.C.E.) leave no room for doubt 
that the events narrated in our story occurred under that 
king’s reign. The latter having played a part in the 
history of Greece, such as no other Persian king before 
or after him, we have abundant information about his 
political affairs, which can be traced in our story. But 
records about his domestic life, written by various Greek 
authors, are scanty and not of a character to be implicitly 
relied upon, being apparently a mixture of truth and 
fiction. The writings of the older classical historians who 
dealt with this subject, like Ctesias of Cnidus, Deinon of 
Colophon, Heraclides of Cyme, and others are lost, with 
the exception of some fragments of Ctesias.’ All later 
historians who touched upon this subject drew from these 
sources. Plutarch, in his Lzfe of Artaxerxes, relied for the 
description of the first part of this king’s reign chiefly upon 
Ctesias, for that of the later years chiefly upon Deinon, but 
drew also from Heraclides and other sources. Ctesias 
could testify as an eye-witness to the events that happened 
in the first six years of Artaxerxes’ reign, since he was 
physician at the Persian court for about seventeen years 
(414-398). He wrote his history about 390. His testi- 
mony ought seemingly to be regarded of prominent value. 


1 For the historical sources for this period see Ed. Meyer, Gesch. 
Ill, pp. 7 ff. 
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But Plutarch does not place much confidence in him, 
charging that he had filled his books with a number of 
extravagant and incredible fables. Ctesias had indeed 
in antiquity the not undeserved reputation of a liar and 
forger. Deinon wrote his history towards the end of the 
Achaemenian period, and is generally regarded as trust- 
worthy. Jor our present investigation, we must chiefly 
rely upon Plutarch. But judging by his Aréaxerxes, we 
must doubt Deinon’s reliability. We shall demonstrate by 
a few striking examples that this historian does not deserve 
great confidence. It is surprising to see our modern 
historians, like Ferdinand Justi,2 and even Eduard Meyer, 
the greatest authority on ancient history in our times, 
implicitly accepting in their Histories many statements of 
Plutarch, without subjecting them to a critical analysis. 
We call attention to the following points : 

(1) According to Plutarch, Artaxerxes II reached the 
age of ninety-four years.* Both Justit and Eduard Meyer® 
accept this statement. If this be true, Artaxerxes must 
have been forty-eight at the time of his accession to the 
throne, since he reigned from 404/3 to 359/8. But the 
latter was the son of Darius II and Parysatis. They had, 
according to Plutarch,® four children, of whom Artaxerxes 
was the eldest, Cyrus the second, and Ostanes and Oxatres 
the two youngest. Darius reigned 424-404. As Cyrus 
claimed the throne on account of having been born in the 
purple, he must have been about nineteen years old at the 


2 Geschichte des Alten Persiens, Berlin, 1879 (in Oncken’s ‘ Allgemeine 
Geschichte’, part IV). 
3 Plutarch’s Artaxerxes, XXX, 9. 
4 In his Geschichte, p. 136. 
5 In his Forschungen, p. 489. In his Geschichte he says that Artaxerxes 
was uralt, © Ariaxerxes, |, 2. 
G2 
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demise of his father. Accordingly Artaxerxes would have 
been twenty-nine years older than his second brother. 
Parysatis, remarkable for her cruelty, would have been 
more remarkable as a natural phenomenon, having borne 
three lusty sons after an intermission of twenty-nine 
years.’ As a matter of fact, Artaxerxes was merely a few 
years older than his second brother. He must have been 
at the prime of his life at the time of his campaign against 
the Cadusians, about twenty-four years after his accession, 
if he could bear all the hardships of the march like the 
meanest soldier and show strength and alacrity by marching 
two hundred furlongs daily, as Plutarch informs τι5. How- 
ever, Plutarch is in this case not as much to blame as the 
modern historians; for the former gives Artaxerxes a 
reign of sixty-two years,® and thus Cyrus would have been 
only about thirteen years younger than his eldest brother. 
If historians rightly reject the statement concerning the 
years of his reign as unhistorical, they ought to have 
repudiated also that as to Artaxerxes’ age! 

(2) Plutarch’s date of Artaxerxes’ reign, mentioned 
above, is not a scribal error, as the same date is given by 
Sulpicius Severus, and both drew from the same source, 
from Deinon, according to Ed. Meyer.’® The latter 


7 There is also another chronological improbability. Artaxerxes I, who 
was the younger son of Xerxes, wes undoubtedly born in the purple. As 
the latter ascended the throne 484, and was murdered 465, Artaxerxes could 
hardly have been more than eighteen at the time of his accession. Now if 
Artaxerxes II was forty-eight years old when he became king, he must have 
been born 452. Then Artaxerxes I would have become a grandfather at 
the age of thirty. G. Rawlinson (Herod. IV, p. 2) considers it incredible 
that Xerxes should have had a grown-up son when he was at most thirty-six 
years old. 

8 Artaxerxes, XXIV, τι. 9 Ibid. XXX, 9. 

10 Forschungen, p. 489. 
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admits that he is unable to explain how such an error 
could have occurred. He evidently overlooked the fact 
that this date, giving Artaxerxes the age of ninety-four 
years at his death, is the basis of all the stories about 
Cyrus and Parysatis, told by Plutarch. It is also possible 
to explain the occurrence of this error. Eusebius gives 
Artaxerxes II a reign of forty years, while Africanus gives 
Artaxerxes III a reign of twenty-two years. Hence it is 
very possible that the date given by Plutarch and Severus 
include the regnal years of both these kings. This date 
sufficiently shows how badly Deinon must have been 
informed about the Persian history of this period. 

(3) Plutarch tells us that Cyrus had a concubine named 
Aspasia, who had been taken prisoner in the battle of 
Cunaxa, and afterwards became the concubine of Artaxerxes. 
But his oldest son Darius, after having been appointed 
successor, requested his father to give Aspasia to him. 
Artaxerxes complied with his request, but soon afterwards 
he took her away and made her priestess of Diana of 
Ecbatana, whom they called Anaitis, that she might pass 
the remainder of her life in chastity." Darius, incensed 
and persuaded by Teribazus, conspired against the life of 
his father and intended to assassinate him in his bed- 
chamber.!* When these events occurred, Artaxerxes was 


Artaxerxes, XXVII, 4. 

1 Ibid. XXIX. Plutarch may congratulate himself that he was not 
a Jewish author. The commentators on Esther concern themselves with 
the difficult question how Esther, who as cousin of Mordecai must have 
been at least fifty or sixty years of age, should have been so beautiful as to 
captivate the heart of Xerxes. Plutarch’s tale is more incredible, and 
nevertheless Justi, Gesch., p. 137, accepts it literally, without expressing 
any doubt as to its historicity. Some commentators believe that in the 
seclusion and care of an Oriental harem beauty Jasts to an extreme age 
(see Bertheau-Ryssel, p. 400, and Paton, p. 170). However, just the 
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already far advanced in years, as Plutarch asserts. The 
fact that a successor to the throne was appointed shows 
that they happened in the last years of his reign. At that 
time Aspasia was already an old woman, at the age of 
seventy at least, according to Plutarch’s chronology. 
Accordingly, ‘the goddess of beauty’ could not have ‘ con- 
tributed her share towards persuading Darius by putting 
him in mind of the loss of Aspasia’. 

(4) Plutarch further tells us that Parysatis was instru- 
mental in bringing about the marriage of Artaxerxes to 
his own daughter Atossa, by telling him to make her his 
wife, without regarding the laws and opinions of the 
Greeks.!* This daughter was apparently rather young at 
the time of her marriage to her own father, since her 
brother Ochus, the youngest son of Artaxerxes, is said to 
have promised her to make her his queen, in case she 
would assist him in putting his elder brothers out of the 
way.!* This occurred at the time of Darius’s conspiracy. 
But according to Plutarch, Parysatis must have been fifty 
years of age at least, when Artaxerxes ascended the 
throne, and could hardly have been alive towards the end 
of his reign. 

Historians attach too much importance to Persian 
harem-stories recorded by Greek authors. We ought to 
bear in mind that the Persian harem was more closely 
cuarded than the Golden Fleece. No outsider could know 


contrary istrue. Justi, /.c., p. 125, observes: ‘The charms of the women 
last seldom more than eight or nine years. The splendid beauty soon turns 
withered, lean, blear-eyed, and becomes in every respect an ugly woman. 
Each year brings a new wrinkle, until the former light of the harem is 
quite obscured’. From this point of view, we understand why there were 
new gatherings of virgins from time to time. 

15. Artaxerxes, XXIII, 5. M Jbid. XXVI, 3. 
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exactly the real happenings there.’? The stories are based 
upon rumours which may have been embellished and dis- 
torted, not upon first-hand information. It should also 
be taken into account that the Greek writers in telling 
startling stories about the barbarians, were playing to the 
gallery. The Greek physicians at the Persian court were 
most likely better informed about happenings in the harem. 
But with the exception of Ctesias, who is fond of giving 
fiction instead of truth, especially where his own ambition 
was concerned, these physicians did not write histories. 
There is no doubt some truth in many stories of 
Plutarch’s Artaxerxes, but it is mixed with fiction. There 
may have been a conspiracy against the life of Artaxerxes 
in the first years of his reign, in which Aspasia played 
some part. Who knows whether she was not involved in 
some conspiracy to avenge the death of her lover Cyrus, 
which the Greek author mixed up with the conspiracy of 
Darius that occurred about forty years later? Ed. Meyer, 
who in his /7zstory gave full credence to Plutarch’s account, 
seems to have lost faith in it, as his description of the 
events under discussion, in the Ezcyclop. brit. (11th Edition), 
differs in several points from that of Plutarch. He writes: 
‘In the last years of his reign, he had sunk into a perfect 
dotage. All his time was spent in the harem, the intrigues 
of which were complicated by marrying his own daughter 
Atossa. At the same time his sons were quarrelling about 
his succession. One of them, Ochus, induced his father 
to condemn to death three of his elder brothers who stood 
in his way. Shortly afterwards Artaxerxes died.’ This 


18 It is different with Jewish writers, as some of them were in all 
probability eunuchs (see Chapter VII), and therefore were better acquainted 
with the secrets of the harem than the average Persians. 
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historian evidently does not believe in Plutarch’s stories, 
that Darius was found guilty of a conspiracy, that the 
second brother, Ariaspes, committed suicide, and that the 
third brother was murdered by Harpates at the order of 
Ochus.!®© We must indeed take these stories with a grain 
of salt, not as did Justi who in his Ws¢ory adheres faithfully 
to Plutarch’s description in all its details. 

It is noteworthy that there is a period of about thirty 
‘years at least between the death of the first queen of 
Artaxerxes and the alleged marriage to his own daughter 
Atossa. Who was queen in the meantime? If there had 
been a queen, she would in all probability have taken part 
in the intrigues at the court, as did all the Persian queens, 
and Greek writers would have told us something about 
her. There seems to have been a queen who differed from 
all her predecessors, in not mixing herself in the intrigues 
of the court, and, therefore, Greek writers did not know 
anything about her. Now it is true, Plutarch states: 
‘Some historians, amongst whom is Heraclides of Cyme, 
affirm that Artaxerxes married not only Atossa, but also 
another of his daughters Amestris.’?7 However, the latter 
marriage could only have preceded that to Atossa by 
a few years; for Plutarch tells us that Amestris had been 
promised to Teribazus, but Artaxerxes, instead of keeping 
his promise, married her himself, promising Teribazus that 
he should have his youngest daughter Atossa, of whom, 
however, he also became enamoured and whom he married."® 
Moreover, Plutarch’s statement that Artaxerxes married his 


own daughters, though generally accepted by all historians, 


16 Artaxerxes, XXX, 2-8. 17 Ibid. XXIII, 6. 
18 Jbid. XXVII, 7-9. 
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is rather doubtful.!2 We have no similar record of any 
other Persian king of the Achaemenians, Arsacids and 
Sassanids. Artaxerxes may have had a queen whose 
name by some was said to be Atossa, by others, Amestris. 
But the Greek writers, knowing that the Zoroastrian religion 
considers next-of-kin marriage sacrosanct, and being led 
astray by the queen’s names, identical with those of his 
daughters, believed that he married the latter.” 

Ed. Meyer describes Artaxerxes II as being a good- 
natured monarch, but weak, capricious, readily accessible 
to personal influences and dependent upon his favourites ; 
in his time the baleful influence of the harem made 
appalling progress. *! The character of Ahasuerus, as 
represented in the Book of Esther, could not be more 
accurately depicted than by this description. However, 
notwithstanding his character, Artaxerxes II was, without | 
exception, the greatest monarch of the Achaemenian 
dynasty. It is true he does not deserve any credit for 
his power. His greatness was due neither to his own 
personality nor to the strength of the Persian empire, 
which on the contrary showed in all parts under his reign 


19 Cf., however, Ed. Meyer, Gesch., Einleitung, 1910, pp. 23-32, and 
III, p. 41. He accepts this statement on Plutarch’s authority. The latter 
tells us in connexion with Artaxerxes’ marriage to his own daughter: ‘his 
affection for Atossa was so strong, that though she had a leprosy which 
spread itself over her body, he was not disgusted at it’. This statement is 
not in accord with that of Herodotus, I, 139, who writes: ‘If a Persian 
has the leprosy, he is not allowed to enter into a city or to have any dealings 
with the other Persians.’ 

20 It is rather curious that the names of Artaxerxes’ queen Hadassah 
and Esther should be almost identical with those of his two daughters, 
Atossa and Amestris, he is said to have married. 

21 See his article ‘Artaxerxes’, in the Excyclop. Brit., 11th ed., and 
Geschichte, V, p. 181. 
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visible signs of decline and decay, but to the discord and 
corruption of the Greeks. Still the Persians must have 
looked upon him with the greatest admiration for having 
vindicated their honour. Since the days of Marathon and 
the humiliating defeats at Salamis, Plataea, and Mycale, 
the Persians, this proud nation which considered itself to 
be greatly superior in all respects to the rest of mankind,” 
could not help admitting the superiority of the Greeks, by 
whom they had been disgracefully defeated. Ed. Meyer 
observes : ‘In many Persians may have been alive the 
feeling of disgrace that the great campaign had ended so 
deplorably, that they were even unable to come to the 
assistance of the brave garrisons in Thrace.’* Both 
Artaxerxes I, who was compelled to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the Greeks of Asia Minor, and Darius II were 
only too glad when the Greeks did not interfere in their 
own dominion.24. But under the rule of Artaxerxes II, 
the Persians could lift up their heads again and look down 
with contempt upon their former arch-enemies, the Greeks. 
What a spectacle it must have been for the Persians to 
see the descendants of the heroes of many glorious battles 
crouching at the feet of their king and paying him divine 
honours!*° The aim for which Darius I and his successor 
Xerxes had striven in vain, the subjection of the Greeks, 
was actually attained by Artaxerxes II. Greece was 
subdued, and officially recognized Persia’s » suzerainty. 
There is no doubt that this king’s memory was held by 
the Persians in the greatest esteem and reverence even in 


22 Herodotus I, 134. 23 Geschichte, 111, p. 585. 

24 Egypt would never have succeeded in freeing itself from Persia 
without the aid of the Greeks. 

25 Artaxerxes, XXII, 8. 
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later times. Diodorus Siculus informs us why Ochus, the 
successor of Artaxerxes II, assumed the name Artaxerxes: 
‘Artaxerxes, ruling the kingdom with great justice and 
integrity, and being a great lover and earnest promoter of 
peace, the Persians decreed that all succeeding kings 
should be called by his name.’** Such an unhistorica! and 
ridiculous legend must have come from an oriental source 
at a time when Persian history was no longer known, but 
the memory of Artaxerxes II was still alive. We consider 
it hardly a coincidence that the founder of the Neo-Persian 
empire bore the name of Artaxerxes (Ardashir, Artashatr).*7 

Artaxerxes II was, like Darius I, incontestably king 
of Asia. The extent of his empire is defined in the Book 
of Esther by the geographical term: ‘from India unto 
Ethiopia’ (v2 ἽΝ᾽ 2). At the outset of his reign, he 
was fortunate in recovering many Greek cities of Asia 
Minor lost about eighty years before his reign by his 
sreat-grandfather Xerxes. The fall of Athens (402 B.C.E.) 
ended its hegemony over these cities, and they became an 
easy prey to the Persian empire. Sparta’s plan to continue 
Athen’s policy and to establish a new hegemony, was 
frustrated by the corruption of Greece. Plutarch states 
that Artaxerxes forced Agesilaus, who was victorious every- 
where, to leave Asia Minor by sending Hermocrates into 
Greece with a great amount of gold, and instructed him to 
corrupt with it the leading men in the Greek states and to 
stir up a Grecian war against Sparta. The most important 

°6 In his Historical Library, XV, 2. 

27 See Justi, Geschichte, p. 177. 

28 There may be some doubt whether such a geographical term includes 
Egypt. The latter country was no longer under the Persian rule at the 


period of our story. But we may reasonably assume that its independence 
was never recognized by the Persian kings (cf. Chapter I, n. 5). 
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cities formed a league against it. Artaxerxes deprived 
Sparta also of the dominion of the sea through the agency 
of the Athenian Conon who acted in conjunction with the 
Persian satrap Pharnabazus. After he had won the battle 
of Cnidus, he drew almost the whole of Greece into his 
interest. The Peace of Antalcidas (387 b.C.E.) was entirely 
of his own making. Sparta, at the advice of Antalcidas, 
gave up to the Persian king ‘ a// the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor, and the islands which are reckoned among tts 
dependencies, to be held as tributaries’, as stipulated by 
this Peace.”? It is noteworthy that both Plutarch and the 
author of the Book of Esther, in describing the signal 
success of Artaxerxes II, use exactly the same expression. 
The passage: ‘And the king Ahasuerus laid a tribute on 
the land and the isles of the sea’, undoubtedly refers to the 
Greek part of Asia Minor and the islands which became 
tributary to this king, by virtue of the Peace of Antalcidas. 
It was concluded five years after the events narrated 
in our story. Our author does not say that Ahasuerus 
came into the possession of these territories by means of 
conquest. He was an historian, and knew that they were 
not acquired by force of arms but by diplomacy. Being 
well acquainted with the historical events of that period, 
he was justified in saying: ‘And all the acts of his power 
and of his might ... are they not written in the book of 
the chronicles of the kings of Media and Persia?’ These 
high terms of praise were well merited, and justly applied 
to the political achievements of this king. Artaxerxes II 
was indeed, from the Persian point of view, as Diodorus 
said, an earnest promoter and great lover of peace. By 
his famous ‘Royal Peace’, he freed his empire from its 
29 4rtaxerxes, XX, XXI, 6. 
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hereditary enemies, gained valuable possessions, and de- 
prived Greece of its independence, so that the Greeks 
themselves had hardly anything left worth fighting for. 
But from a Greek point of view the Greek was right 
who exclaimed: ‘ Alas for Greece, when the Lacedae- 
monians are turning Persians!’ °° 

Darius II died in the spring of 404 B.c.E. He had 
appointed his eldest son Artaxerxes as his successor. This 
appointment was not in accord with the precedent of 
Darius I, who had appointed his younger son Xerxes as 
his successor, because he was born in the purple. According 
to this precedent, Cyrus, the second son of Darius II, had 
a better claim to the throne, having been born after the 
latter had become king.*' It was also well known that 
Parysatis, the all-powerful queen, the mother of both — 
Artaxerxes and Cyrus, was strongly in favour of her 
younger son. Hence Artaxerxes II, at the beginning of 
his reign, did not feel himself secure in the possession of 
the throne. He may have well remembered how Xerxes IT, 
after a reign of forty-five days, had been murdered by his 
brother Sogdianus, and the latter in his turn, after several 
months, at the order of his own father Darius II. Thus 
fratricide was not unusual among the members of his 
dynasty. Cyrus, indeed, at the accession of his brother, 
on the occasion of his consecration at Pasargadae, designed 
to murder him. This design was frustrated by Tissaphernes. 
The tears and entreaties of his mother prevailed with 
Artaxerxes to pardon his brother for this crime, and he 
sent him back to Lydia.** Soon after, despising his 
brother for his weakness for having let such a dangerous 
enemy escape, Cyrus again began to conspire against 


80 Jbid. XXII, 4. 31 [bid. 11. 4-5. 32 Ibid. III. 
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him. Artaxerxes was well aware of his designs, being 
warned of all his movements by Tissaphernes. But 
Parysatis made it her business to remove the king’s sus- 
picions.** Meanwhile Cyrus gathered a large army, and 
also wrote to the Lacedaemonians for assistance, making 
them great promises in case he should achieve his aim. 
In this letter he spoke in very high terms of himself, 
telling them that he had a greater and more princely 
heart than his brother ; that he was the better philosopher, 
being instructed in the doctrines of the Magi,** and that 
he could drink more wine and carry it better (οἶνον πίνειν 
πλείονα καὶ φέρειν) than his brother.*? This character- 
ization of Artaxerxes II by his brother Cyrus is of the 
highest importance for the interpretation of the Book of 
Esther. Artaxerxes was indeed a weak character. He 
was not a good Zoroastrian, for under his reign the Zoroa- 
strian religion was completely corrupted.** Finally, under 
the influence of wine, he was losing his senses.*” 

Having made all preparations for carrying out his 
designs, Cyrus began his march against the king with 
a numerous army, among which were about thirteen 
thousand Greek mercenaries. He found one pretence 
after another for having such an armament on foot; but 
his real designs did not remain long undiscovered. For 
Tissaphernes went in person to inform the king of them. 
Therefore on the march Cyrus openly declared his inten- 


tions to overthrow his brother and to seize the crown. 


38 Artaxerxes, IV, 3. 

34 Cyrus evidently meant to imply to the Greeks that the Magi would 
willingly assist him in his enterprise. 

85 Artaxerxes, VI, 3-4. 36 See Chapter VI. 

37 See Chapter VIII. 88. Artaxerxes, VI, 6. 
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This rebellion came to an end at the battle of Cunaxa in 
which his army was defeated and Cyrus lost his life. This 
battle occurred in October 404. Now it is well known 
that the Babylonian chronology is a year behind that of 
the Greeks and Egyptians. The latter had the system 
of ante-dating, that is to say, the year in which a king died 
is reckoned as the first year of the succeeding king, and 
with the civil New Year begins the second year of his 
reign. Accordingly Artaxerxes II, having ascended the 
throne in the year 404, the Greek chronology places the 
battle of Cunaxa in the fourth year of his reign. The 
Babylonians, however, had the system of fost-dating, the 
year in which a king ascends the throne is given to his 
predecessor, while the first year of his own reign begins 
with the first of Nisan, on the New Year festival, in which 
the king had to seize the hand of Bél-Marduk, in order to 
be recognized as legitimate king.*? The Book of Esther 
was undoubtedly written in Babylonia, and according to 
Babylonian chronology, the year 404 in which Artaxerxes 
ascended the throne was reckoned to his predecessor 
Darius II, and his own reign began 403. Therefore the 
battle of Cunaxa occurred two years and a half after his 
accession to the throne. 

Cyrus being dead, Artaxerxes II was at length firmly 
established on his throne. He could now in perfect security 
celebrate the long delayed coronation festivities, and at 
the same time the victory over his enemy. It was done 
in a magnificent fashion, befitting the rank of the Great 
King, and the signal occasion ; he had saved his life and 
his throne. The description of these festivities is therefore 
by no means exaggerated, as all modern commentators 


39 Cf. Ed. Meyer, Forschungen, pp. 437-502. 
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contend.*® This celebration lasted throughout the whole 
Winter, one hundred and eighty days. The battle of 
Cunaxa occurred, as we have seen, in October, and the 
festivities lasted from October to April.41  Satraps and 
governors, grandees and nobles, from all parts of the 
empire, not a few from a great distance, arrived daily and 
departed after a sojourn of a few days. Many who 
formerly favoured the claim of Cyrus may have hastened 
to the court to assert their loyalty to the victorious king. 
Plutarch states: ‘There were turbulent and factious men 
who represented that the affairs of Persia required a king 
of such a magnificent spirit, so able a warrior, and so 
generous a master as Cyrus was; and that the dignity 
of so great an empire could not be supported without 
a prince of high thoughts and noble ambition.’ ** All these 
guests had to be magnificently entertained. Besides these 
officials and nobles, the king feasted ‘the army of Persia 
and Media’ (1m ΘΒ. 5n),!° that is to say, those loyal 
warriors who came to his assistance against his brother. 
It must have been a very large army, though the number 
nine hundred thousand, given by Xenophon,** and four 
hundred thousand, as stated by Ctesias*® and Diodorus, 
is evidently exaggerated. After these festivities were over, 
Artaxerxes gave a special feast of seven days to the inhabi- 


40 Paton, p. 73, and numerous other exegetes, regard the gathering of 
nobles from all provinces for a feast of hundred and eighty days as intrinsically 
improbable. 

41 According to Xenophon (Cyvopaedia, VIII, 2. 6), Susa was the winter 
residence of the Persian kings. 

42 Artaxerxes, VI, 1-2. 

43 Siegfried, Wildeboer, Paton, &c. believe that we have to read 1" 
sor pap Sn. 

44 Anabasis, I, 7. 11-12. 45 Pers. 41 ; Diod. XIV, 5. 
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tants of the capital, that is to say, each day of the week 
a different part of the population was invited. It may 
have been the farewell feast before the king’s departure 
from Susa, or the New Year festival in the month of 
Nisan. On the seventh day, when not in a sober condition, 
the king ordered the eunuchs to bring to the banquet his 
queen Vashti ‘to show to the people and the princes her 
beauty; for she was fair to look on. But the queen 
Vashti refused to come at the king’s commandment by 
the eunuchs’. 

For the interpretation of this incident we again refer 
to Plutarch who tells us: ‘ Artaxerxes married a beautiful 
and virtuous lady, by order of his parents, and he kept her 
when they wanted him to put her away. For the king 
having put her brother to death, designed that she should 
share his fate. But Artaxerxes applied to his mother with 
many tears and entreaties, and, with much difficulty, pre- 
vailed upon her not only to spare her life, but to excuse 
him from divorcing her. #® Plutarch’s source for this story 
is Ctesias who gives a more detailed account of this event 
in telling us that the whole family of Hydarnes, the father 
of Artaxerxes’ wife, were put to death with the exception 
of the latter, on account of Teriteuchmes the son of 
Hydarnes, who had been found guilty of the crimes of 
adultery, incest, and murder.47 We must bear in mind, 
that by opposing the will of his parents, Artaxerxes might 
have easily forfeited his right to the throne, to which his 
claim, as we have seen, was questionable. It was very 
dangerous for Parysatis to let a woman whose whole 
family she had destroyed, have the power of a queen, and 
she indeed exerted all her influence with the king to 


48 Artaxerxes, II, 2-3. Ul Ia 20. 
VOL, X. H 
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deprive him of the succession. But Artaxerxes cared more 
for his wife than for the throne. 

Plutarch tells us further that this wife of Artaxerxes 
was a great favourite with the people: ‘What afforded 
the Persians the most pleasing spectacle was the queen 
riding in her chariot with the curtains open, and admitting 
the women of the country to approach and salute her. 
These things made his administration popular.’** This 
queen and her mother-in-law detested each other, and 
quarrelled continually. When Cyrus rebelled, the queen 
openly upbraided her mother-in-law for her intercession 
by which she had saved Cyrus’s life, and accused her of 
favouring the claim of the latter.** When Parysatis 
executed in a most cruel way the faithful servants of the 
king who had killed Cyrus, the queen complained of her 
injustice and cruelty.*° ‘These expostulations fixed in 
the heart of Parysatis, who was naturally vindictive and 
barbarous in her resentment and revenge, such a hatred 
of the queen that she contrived to take her off. Deinon 
writes, that this cruel purpose was put into execution 
during the war; but Ctesias assures us, it was after it. 
And it is not probable that he, who was an eye-witness 
to the transactions of that court, could either be ignorant 
of the time when the assassination took place, or could 
have any reason to misrepresent the date of it; though 
he often deviates into fictitious tales, and loves to give us 
invention instead of truth.’*! ‘It was only from the 
hatred and jealousy which Parysatis had entertained of 
the queen from the first, that she embarked in so cruel 
a design. She saw that her own power with the king 


48. Artaxerxes, V, 6. 49 Ibid. VI, 6-7. 
50 Ibid. XVII, 9. 51 Ibid. VI, 8-9. 
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depended only on his reverence for her as mother ; whereas 
that of the queen was founded in love, and confirmed by 
the greatest confidence in her fidelity. The point she had 
to carry was difficult, and she resolved to make one 
desperate effort.’®* Plutarch further states that after 
Parysatis had managed to poison the queen, Artaxerxes 
inquired into the affair, and executed her principal 
attendants who assisted her to carry out this design. But 
‘as for Parysatis, the king did not reproach her with the 
crime, nor punish her any further than by sending her 
to Babylon, which was the place she desired to retire 
to, declaring that he would never visit that city while she 
lived. ** However, ‘the king did not long retain his 
anger, but was reconciled to his mother, and sent for her 
to court; because he saw she had understanding and spirit 
enough to assist in governing the kingdom, and there now 
remained no further cause of suspicions and uneasiness 
between them.’ °4 

The queen represented in the Book of Esther, her great 
beauty of which the king was so proud, her great influence 
with the latter that she presumed upon his love to disobey 
his behest, cannot be better depicted than by Plutarch’s 
description of the queen of Artaxerxes, the daughter of 
Hydarnes. Only a woman like the latter would act like 
Vashti, openly daring to disgrace the king in the presence 
ofthe people, presuming upon his love for her to obtain 
pardon for her disobedience. The queen of Artaxerxes 
evidently lost her life shortly after Cyrus’s rebellion. But 
Plutarch’s description of the method of her assassination 
is rather fabulous, and the deed itself seems improbable. 
We can hardly imagine that Parysatis should have dared 


52 Ibid. XIX, 1-2. 53 Jbid, XIX, 8-10. δά Ibid, XXIII, 2. 
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to murder a queen with whom the king was so deeply in 
love, and that the latter should not have reproached her 
with this crime, and should have been reconciled to her 
after a short time. Plutarch himself refuses to accept 
Ctesias’s account that Parysatis plotted against the queen 
and resolved to carry her off by poison, because at her 
own request the king promised not to put Clearchus to 
death, but afterwards, persuaded by the queen, he destroyed 
all the prisoners, except Menon, and observes: ‘ But it is 
a great absurdity in Ctesias to assign so disproportionate 
a cause. Would Parysatis, for the sake of Clearchus, 
undertake so horrid and dangerous an enterprise as that 
of poisoning the king’s lawful wife, by whom he had 
children and an heir to his crown?’**> Hence, if we should 
accept Plutarch’s account that Parysatis out of hatred of 
the queen did undertake ‘so horrid and dangerous an 
enterprise’, we must assume that the queen’s position had 
undergone some change, before she was murdered; that 
in the meantime some incident occurred which to a certain 
degree estranged the king from the queen. Parysatis, 
seeing that the love of the king for his queen was no longer 
so strong as before, and being afraid lest the latter should 
regain her former influence, resolved to murder her. The 
fact that the king, after a short banishment, recalled her, 
shows that she had not been wrong in her reasoning. 
Plutarch further states, ‘None had been admitted to 
the king of Persia’s table but his mother and his wife; the 
former of which sat above him and the latter below him. 
Artaxerxes, nevertheless, did that honour to Ostanes and 
Oxartes, two of his younger brothers.’*® This statement 
shows that it must have been a very rare privilege to dine 
53 Artaxerxes, XVIII, 4-6. 56 Jbid. V, 5. 
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with the queen.*’ A special feature of his character was 
his great vanity, claiming credit for actions which he 
never did and for qualities which he did not possess. He 
was desirous of having the world believe that Cyrus was 
killed by himself°* When Mithridates, the real slayer of 
Cyrus, to whom Artaxerxes owed his life and throne, in 
an unguarded moment, under the influence of wine, boasted 
of his deed, he was put to death in a manner that beggars 
description.” Artaxerxes also put many grandees to 
death, because ‘he thought that they despised him for 
the ill-success of his campaign.’ 9 

For the interpretation of the incident of Vashti, we 
must call attention also to another point. We have 


57 Plutarch’s statement that none had been admitted to the king of 
Persia's table but his mother and his wife, is quoted by Paton, p. 150, as 
proof that it was not Persian custom to seclude the women, in observing : 
‘Stateira was present at the table of Artaxerxes’. Paton’s quotation of 
Herodotus IX, 170, in support of his contention that Persian queens were 
present at the royal banquets, is just as incorrect. Amestris was at the 
birthday feast of Xerxes, but Herodotus clearly implied that the latter did 
not dine with the people, as it is incredible that Amestris would have dared 
“to weary Xerxes by her importunity’ in the presence of the people. 
Even Masistes, his own brother, was not present at his table, as he was 
afterwards called into his presence. Paton further quotes Herodotus, V, 18, 
where the Persian ambassadors say to Amyntas, king of Macedonia, that 
the Persians bring their wives and concubines to the feasts. But it is 
evident, as G. Rawlinson (ad locum) rightly observes, that the Persian 
ambassadors presumed upon the Greek ignorance of Persian customs, in 
order to amuse themselves with the foreign women. They had indeed to 
atone with their lives for their conduct, as Alexander, Amyntas’s son, well 
knew the Persian customs, and divined their intentions. Paton and others 
overlook what Plutarch says about the Persians that they ‘are so extremely 
jealous of their women, that capital punishment is inflicted, not only on the 
man who speaks to, or touches one of the king’s concubines, but on him 
who approaches or passes their chariots on the road’ (Artaxerxes, 
XXVII, 1). 

58 Ibid. XIV, 5. 59 Ibid. XV, XVI. 60 Tbid. XXV, 3. 
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already mentioned that under the reign of Artaxerxes II 
the baleful influence of the harem made appalling progress. 
The rule of the harem was indeed the main curse of the 
Persian empire. The king was a mere tool in the hands 
of his favourite wives. The most metitorious grandees 
fell victims to their intrigues. No Persian could regard 
himself for one moment secure, if one of the favourite wives 
or her family bore him ill will. Such a man, his life being 
in danger, was easily persuaded to conspire against the 
king or join an insurrection. The patriotic statesmen must 
have perceived that such a condition was disastrous to the 
existence of the empire, and were desirous of eliminating 
the influence of the women. We may also reasonably 
suppose that the feminine influence at the court set a bad 
example to all Persian families.* These statesmen were 
wrong in believing in a remedy for an incurable evil. 
A man of weak character, be he king or beggar, will 
always yield to his wife’s influence, for good or evil. 

We return now to the incident of Vashti: The king, as 
we have seen, was deeply in love with the queen, and 
exceedingly proud of her beauty. Having been under the 
influence of wine—and from Cyrus’s letter to the Lacedae- 


$1 Paton, p. 162, observes: ‘The absurdity of the solemn edict com- 
manding the wives to obey their husbands struck even the doctors of the 
Talmud’. The latter might have been right, if they had ridiculed the idea 
of making the husbands masters in their own houses by a royal edict. But 
in remarking that ‘ even the weaver is master in his own house’, they were 
decidedly wrong. However, Paton and the rabbis overlooked the fact that 
the royal edict does not say anything about the obedience of the wives to 
their husbands, but merely contains the fundamental principle, ‘ that every 
man should bear rule in his own house’, which of course gives the husband 
power also over his wife. Such a general principle is by no means 
ridiculous, since it formed one of the fundamental Roman laws, as set forth 
in the Twelve Tables, according to which the life and liberty of children 
were in the father’s hands. 
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monians we learn that Artaxerxes II did not possess the 
Persian ‘virtue’ of being able to consume great quantities 
of wine without becoming intoxicated—the king commanded 
the queen to come and partake of the feast, that the guests 
might admire her beauty. The queen, however, being 
‘a virtuous lady’, as Plutarch expresses himself, and well 
aware that that request was not in accordance with the 
Persian customs, properly inferred that the king in his 
right senses would never have made such a request, and 
rightly refused to show herself in the presence of an 
intoxicated crowd. Artaxerxes, exceedingly vain, and 
ashamed to admit that he was under the influence of his 
wife, ‘was very wroth and his anger burned in him’. The 
thought might have occurred to him, having no authority 
in his own palace, how could he expect the people to obey 


his commands? The queen’s disobedience could not pass " 


with impunity. 

‘Then the king said to the wise men which knew the 
times ....and the next unto him...., the seven princes 
of Persia and Media, which saw the king’s face and which 
sat the first in the kingdom: “What shall we do unto the 
queen Vashti according to law, because she hath not 
performed the commandment of the king Ahasuerus by the 


309 


eunuchs ? The royal councillors to whom this question 
was addressed were well acquainted with the weak spots 
in the king’s character and with his love for the queen. 
This question put them in a most embarrassing situation. 
Considering the queen’s disobedience from a purely moral 
point of view, they could not but admit that under the 
circumstances her conduct was justifiable. Yet to defend 
her action would have been nothing short of high treason. 


The authority of the king was indeed at stake, if the queen 
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should be acquitted. It was the latter's duty to comply 
with the king’s behest, even if it was not in accordance 
with the Persian customs. Besides, if we may believe 
Herodotus, the Persian kings were not bound by customs, 
as there was an ancient law decreeing that the king of 
Persia might do whatever he pleased. Moreover, it was 
not for the councillors to decide the guilt of the queen. 
The question put before them was merely concerning the 
punishment that should be meted out to her. This was 
a very difficult problem. They did not want to condemn 
her to death, lest after a short time the king’s yearning 
for his lost queen might return, and they would have to 
atone with their lives for their judgement.®* They feared 
the same fate, if they should propose her divorce, as 
nothing would prevent the king from marrying her again, 
if he still loved her, and the queen, after regaining her 
power, in her resentment against them, might easily bring 
about their destruction. If they should condemn her to 
the loss of the rank of a queen, it was probable that she 
would soon regain her former influence with the king, 
without the royal rank, and again would not fail to avenge 
herself upon them. Yet the latter course was the lesser 
evil and the only way out of this dilemma. Therefore, the 
councillors condemned her to the punishment of degrada- 
tion for her conduct. But this queen, as we have seen, was 
a great favourite with the people. It was not enough to 
hold up the authority of the king, but also to demonstrate 
the justice of her punishment. Artaxerxes’ administration 


62 Herodotus III, 31. 


68 The Targumim indeed say that after sleeping off his wine-debauch 
and having grown sober, Ahasuerus executed the councillors who advised 
him to put Vashti to death. 
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was very popular, as we have secn, and they did not wish 
that by their advice the king should lose his popularity. 
Besides, no king at the beginning of his reign likes to gain 
the reputation of a tyrant. Hence, the councillors repre- 
sented the queen’s offence as a danger to the well-being 
of the empire, saying: ‘Vashti the queen hath not done 
wrong to the king only, but also to all the princes, and 
to all the people that are in the provinces of the king 
Ahasuerus. For this deed of the queen shall come abroad 
unto all women, so that they shall despise their husbands 
in their eyes, when it shall be reported, the king Ahasuerus 
commanded Vashti the queen to be brought in before him, 
but she came not. Likewise shall the ladies of Persia and 
Media say this day unto all the king’s princes, which have 
heard of the deed of the queen. Thus shall there arise 
too much contempt and wrath.’ The councillors, therefore, ' 
advised the king to promulgate the degradation of the 
queen by a decree, in proposing: ‘If it please the king, let 
there go a royal commandment from him, and let it be written 
among the laws of the Persians and the Medes, that it be 
not altered, that because Vashti came not before the king 
Ahasuerus, the king shall give her royal estate unto 
another that is better than she.’ Such a decree would 
have the effect of making the lives of the Persians more 
secure at the court and more peaceful at home.’ The 


64 The clause DY nwo 73712) is generally regarded as corrupt. The 
rendering of the English version: ‘and that it should be published according 
to the language of every people’, is of course quite impossible. We have 
already mentioned that the Greek version omitted this clause (see Chapter I, 
n. 8). Bertheau-Ryssel, Wildeboer, Siegfried and others emend it, with 
Hitzig, to wy Mw b> (‘what suits him’). These commentators could 
have saved themselves the trouble of emending this corrupt clause, if they 
had seen how such a corruption might have occurred. We may assume 
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councillors of course could not mention the deplorable 
state of harem-rule at the court, but only the latter’s effect : 
‘And when the king’s decree, which he shall make, shall 
be published throughout all his empire, for it is great, all 
the wives shall give to their husbands honour, both to 
great and small’. This affair undoubtedly caused an 
estrangement and a bitter feeling between the king and 
Vashti. The former could not get out of his mind the 
humiliation he suffered in the presence of his subjects, and 
the latter was indignant at the injustice of her degradation. 


Parysatis, taking advantage of this state of affairs, resolved 


that there were manuscripts in which the ‘ammzdim ran in the following 
lines: 
sbnn mat 55 Sy omen nde 
pws oy oy ὈΝῚ mans> At AMD bx 
maa aw ves 55 ΠΡ πο 
soon nen pe aden oan ans 


We may further assume that some scribe misspelt the words ws Oy) 
or made a blot on them, and not having had the proper means handy to 
erase them, wrote the same words again underneath in the following line, 
after the words 22 WNW UN b5 ny, as between the first and second 
chapters there was in all probability a free space. Subsequently, some 
copyist read ww DY) nD. TWN YN b> nen, and understood the 
passage to mean: ‘That every man should bear rule in his own house, and 
every people according to its own language’. But as the passage in this 
construction did not seem to give a proper sense, he may have changed the 
words wwSp DY) into Oy nerdy, and by way of interpretation, added 
the marginal gloss 122}. Haupt (Critical Notes, p. 131), considers the 
whole clause a late gloss, since in Talmud Babli Megillah 12b the passage 
I. 22 is discussed, but there is no reference to this clause. But this fact is 
no proof at all that the rabbis did not know this passage. They did not 
discuss it, because it seemed to them incomprehensible. We cannot expect 
them to suggest that this clause was a gloss or corruption. Moreover, 
a suggestion that a gloss was added in post-talmudic times, when the Book 
of Esther had been already for hundreds of years one of the most esteemed 
canonical books, deserves no consideration whatever. Finally, a gloss is 
supposed to have some sense, and this clause has none at all. 
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to put her out of the way, lest the king might be reconciled 
to his wife and she regain her former power.” 

We are well aware of the fact that our interpretation 
is not in accordance with the text under discussion, which 
reads: Joon yn’ amsbny wrens bon wad ney yan xd awe 
mmm man ΠΤ} (‘that Vashti come no more before king 
Ahasuerus, and the king shall give her royal estate unto 
another that is better than she’). Accordingly, the text 
distinctly states that Vashti was actually divorced and not 
merely degraded from the rank of a queen. However, 
by a critical analysis of this passage we can demonstrate 
that the text here must be slightly corrupted. If the 
promulgation of Vashti’s punishment was intended to have 
a salutary effect upon the conduct of the Persian women 
for all times, we would expect to find in this edict ‘ written 
among the laws of the Persians and the Medes’, the cause 
of her punishment. Furthermore, the second part of this 
passage is quite superfluous, it being a matter of course 
for the king to choose another queen, if Vashti was 
divorced, and cannot be a part of the edict; why should 
such a trivial fact be written among the laws of the 
Persians and the Medes? Nor can it have been the advice 
of the councillors, as this was unnecessary. The origina! 
reading of this passage may have been something like 
soon amy ames erwns pdm vad nen mwa xd awe (by) 
mmo ΠΕΣ mmynd ‘because Vashti came not before the 
king Ahasuerus, the king shall give her royal estate unto 
another that is better than she’; but the original reading 


65 Plutarch’s statement that shortly before the murder of Stateira, the 
latter and Parysatis had, in appearance, forgotten their old suspicions and 
animosities, and began to visit and eat at each other’s table, implies that 
the queen no longer interfered with her mother-in-law (Artaxerxes, XIX, 5). 
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svn NP ἼΦΝ could also mean : ‘because she will not come’. 
In either case, the text, according to our emendation, 
would contain both cause and effect, and be in agreement 
with our presentation of that incident. Vashti lost only 
her rank as queen, but still remained the lawful wife of 
Axtaxerxes,* 

There is still another point to be discussed. The name 
of the queen of Artaxerxes II was not Vashti, but Stateira. 
Plutarch is no doubt right on this point, as Ctesias who 
lived at the court of Artaxerxes must have known the 
name of that queen. As far as the other Greek writers 
are concerned, all of them are more or less dependent 
upon Ctesias, and they took over the name of this queen 
from the latter. The name of the queen was indeed 
Stateira, but having been a famous beauty and a great 
favourite with the people, she was styled Vashtz, which, 
as was recognized long ago, means in the Persian language 
‘beauty’. In the memory of the people, her proper name 
was displaced by this epithet. We have a classic example 
of such a phenomenon in the name of the famous Greek 
woman who lived in Egypt under the reign of king Amasis. 
Her real name was Doricha, yet Herodotus and other 
classic writers call her by her epithet A/Adddpis, ‘the rosy- 
cheeked ’, though they knew that Sappho mentioned her 
by her real name.*® Our author may likewise have known 
that the queen’s real name was Stateira, and nevertheless 
preferred to call her by the widely-known epithet Vashti. 


66 Renan, in his History of the People of Israel, VIII, 15, note, is the 
only historian who conjectured that ‘ possibly there is some reminiscence of 
Stateira and Parysatis’. 

67 Cf. Richardson’s Ueber morgenldndische Vélker, 1779, p. 166; Cassel, 
l.¢., p. 27, and Justi, Zran. Namenb., under ‘ Wasti’. 

68 Herodotus II, 134-5, and cf. G. Rawlinson, n. 2, ad locum. 
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However, the possibility that Vashdd is a hypocoristicon 
of a compounded name Sta-tetra = Asta-teira = Washta- 
teira, which may mean ‘the beauty of the god Mercury’, 
ought also to be considered.” 

We have already observed that Plutarch is silent as to 
the immediate successor of the assassinated queen. Ctesias 
may have known nothing about it, as he left the court 
about 398 B.C.E. But the former states a fact that 


69 The name Stfaéeiva is, according to Justi, Jran. Namenb., compounded 
of the two elements sfa and ¢eiva. The latter element is evidently identical 
with /é in the Persian personal names Teribasus, Teridates, Teriteuchmes, Kc., 
which is generally taken by Justi and others to be the Persian name of the 
planet Mercury (as god, the scribe of Ahuramazda, and identical with 
Nabi). The same divine element we may see in the names Aghrimat- 
teira, Baeshat-teira, and Pairish-teira. Doubtful, however, is the meaning 
of the first element sfa. The latter occurs also in two other Persian names 
Σταμένης and Σταβάκης, the meaning of which is, according to Justi, ᾿ 
doubtful. We suggest that the name Sfa-teira corresponds to the Persian 
name Vashta-teira. The name Vashti is rendered in the Greek version into 
ἤλστιν and “Aott, in which the first radical is represented by a vowel. The 
same rendering is found also in other Persian names, as Vidarna = ᾿Ἰδέρνης, 
Vindafarna = Ἰνταφέρνης, Vahuk -- Ὦχος, Vashtak = ᾿Αστάκτος, Vaunusa = 
ἜὨμισος, ὅτε. Lucian’s rendering of Vashti into Οὐάστιν and that of Josephus 
into Οὐάστη are due to the Hebrew pronunciation of this Persian name. 
Now the element asfa is actually found in several Persian names, as in 
’AotiBacas, ᾿Αστάσπης (Aeschylus, Persae 22), and ’Aorys. The same 
element we may see in the name Οὐαστόβαλος. We further find that 
a vowel at the beginning of a name was regarded as prothetic ; so we find 
side by side the names ᾿Ασπαμίτρης and Σπαμίτρης, Ὑσπασίνης and Σπασίνης, 
Afrudsha and Frudsha, Anuirchvand and Mirchvand, Vardan = οδάνης and 
᾿Ορδάνης. Considering all these points, we may well assume that the 
Persian name Vashta-teira was rendered by the Greeks into Asfa-teira, and 
by treating the first vowel as prothetic, was also pronounced Séa-terva. 
The Babylonians, however, shortened this compounded name by omitting 
the second element and by attaching to the shortened name the Babylonian 
hypocoristic termination 7. 

7 His departure from the court may have had some connexion with the 
banishment of Parysatis, who was a friend of Clearchus whom Ctesias so 
greatly admired (Plutarch, Artaxerxes, XVIII). The latter may have been 
her protégé. 
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somewhat seems to corroborate the incident of the second 
chapter of Esther: ‘Artaxerxes had three hundred and 
sixty concubines, all women of the greatest beauty ’.” 
This reminds us of the gathering of the virgins for the 
selection of a successor of Vashti. Now, it is true, Diodorus 
Siculus tells us exactly the same about Darius 111. And 
all Persian kings had a large number of concubines. But 
the current interpretation of the incident of the second 
chapter is erroneous. The royal harem could not have 
been maintained without having taken into it, either by 
force or with the consent of their relatives, the daughters 
of the subjects. From time to time such a harem had to 
be replenished and rejuvenated by younger women.”*? The 
advice about the gathering of the virgins was not an inno- 
vation under the reign of Ahasuerus, as such gatherings 
were customary in the Persian empire. The author of 
our story merely intends to inform us that on the occasion 
of such a gathering Esther became the queen of Ahasuerus. 
The latter, when his wrath was appeased, ‘remembered 
Vashti, and what she had done, and what was decreed 
against her’. Remembering now that she was unjustly 
condemned and publicly disgraced, his love for her revived, 
and he mourned her loss. Among the women of his harem, 
there was none the equal of his lost wife in beauty and 
other qualities, who could replace her. Nor was there 
among the high nobility with whom the royal family was 
wont to intermarry such a woman to efface in the heart 
of the king the image of the former queen. Therefore 


1 Artaxerxes, XXVII, 5. 7 Diodorus XVII, 8. 

78 See ἢ. 12. Diodorus indeed alludes to such gatherings in saying that 
these three hundred and sixty women were the greatest beauties that could 
be found throughout Asia. 
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the courtiers advised the king that such a customary 
gathering of virgins should be held now—though the need 
of the harem may not have required it, or it may not have 
been the usual period for such a gathering—and among 
those gathered might be found one woman who would be 
in every respect equal to Vashti. It was by no means 
necessary that such a woman should succeed the latter 
as queen. But from the king’s weak character it was a 
foregone conclusion that the latter would bestow on her 
the highest rank, if she succeeded in completely obliterating 
in his heart the memory of his former wife. The courtiers 
in saying: ‘Let the maiden which pleaseth the king be 
queen instead of Vashti’, may have alluded to the agree- 
ment of Darius I with the other conspirators, that the 
Persian kings should not marry outside of their own 
families, and advised the king to disregard this agreement, 
which under present circumstances became invalid; since 
of these noble families there was none worthy of taking 
the place of Vashti. 

Of further interest for the character of Artaxerxes II 
is Plutarch’s account of his return from the campaign 
against the Cadusians: ‘He found on his arrival at his 
capital that he had lost many brave men, and almost all 
his horses; and imagining that he was despised for his 
losses and the ill-success of the expedition, he became 
suspicious of his grandees. Zany of them he put to death 
in anger, and more out of fear’"* Though the expedition 
against the Cadusians took place in a later period of his 
reign, and therefore these executions have no connexion 
with our story, nevertheless this conduct sheds light upon 
this king’s character. A king who puts to death many 

τὰ Artaxerxes, XXV, 5. 
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grandees in anger, and more out of fear, was quite capable 
of executing his prime minister Haman, his sons and 
partizans, for the same reason. No less characteristic of 
this king is his treatment of Tissaphernes. The latter had 
saved his life at Pasargadae and watched all the move- 
ments of Cyrus, informing the king of his designs, as already 
mentioned. Plutarch calls him ‘the most implacable 
enemy of the Greeks’,’”® and thus, from a Persian point 
of view, he must have been the most ardent patriot. His 
final reward was to be executed upon charges preferred 
against him by his greatest enemies, the Greeks and 
Parysatis.’® 

In support of our contention that Ahasuerus of Esther 
is identical with Artaxerxes II, we may call attention to 
the following fact. The French Archaeologist Dieulafoy 
describes the ruins of Susa, and demonstrates that the 
description of the palace of Ahasuerus in the Book of 
Esther is absolutely correct.” But the palace to which 
this scholar refers is not that of Xerxes but that of 
Artaxerxes II. The palace in which Xerxes and his 
successors resided had been destroyed by a fire and was 
rebuilt by Artaxerxes II, as the latter in his inscription 
informs us.“® Who knows whether the palace of Xerxes, 
dating from an early period, was not in many points 
different from that given in our story?” 

We may mention also a remarkable statement of Bar 
Hebraeus in his Chronicles: ‘This Artaxerxes (II) the 


7% Artaxerxes, XXIII, τ. % Jbid., 2. 

τ M. Dieulafoy, L’Acropole de la Susa, 1890. 

τὸ Die altpersischen Keilinschriften, p. 45. 

3 Paton, p. 65, also observes: ‘The palace of Xerxes, as described in 
Esther, is not unlike the palace of Artaxerxes Mnemon, as excavated by 


Dieulafoy at Susa. 
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Hebrews call Ahasuerus; and therefore Johanan was of 
the opinion that the story of Esther occurred in his days’ 
(gin ae paco/ Jan No ΚΣ. ero 0 090.00/ Kawnrds/ Jao 
whol loin Joos ca&axarsy).89 This plain statement that 
Artaxerxes II was by the Hebrews called Ahasuerus must 
rest upon some tradition still preserved in the days of 
Bar-Hebraeus (c. 1250 C.E.). On the basis of this tradition, 
and for no other reason, Johanan suggested that the story 
of Esther occurred under the reign of Artaxerxes II, seeing 
in this story a similar phenomenon that the Ahasuerus 
of the Hebrew text is in the Greek version called 
Artaxerxes. 

Having now sufficiently demonstrated that the king 
described in the Book of Esther was Artaxerxes II, we 
have to explain why the Hebrew text should contain 
a fictitious name. The solution of this problem may be 
found by a comparison of the political careers of the two 
Persian kings Xerxes I and Artaxerxes II, and by taking 
into account historical events in a later period of the 
Persian empire. 

No nation cherishes the memory of a ruler by whom 
it was humiliated. The memory of Xerxes was no doubt 
detested by the Persians in a later period, after the passing 
of the Achaemenian dynasty, when they looked back at 
their glorious past, and could freely express their opinions 
about the happenings of those times. After four years 
of preparations, with enormous forces at his command, 
Xerxes was disgracefully defeated several times by the 
comparatively small army of the Greeks, and in conse- 
quence of these defeats, lost the Greek cities of Asia Minor, 
Thrace, and Cyprus. By these misfortunes Xerxes put 


80 The Chronicles of Bar-Hebraeus, p. 32. 
VOL. X. 
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upon the haughty Persians the stigma of cowardice. The 
later Persians could vindicate the honour of their ancestors 
only by laying the blame for these defeats on Xerxes, 
contending that they were not due to any lack of courage 
in the Persian armies, but to the misfortune of having 
been under the command of an incapable ruler. The dis- 
paraging description of Xerxes’s personality by late classical 
writers may have had its source of information in the 
Orient. No Persian would have objected if Xerxes was 
represented as a weak character. 

The condition of the Persian empire, as far as its 
foreign relations were concerned, exhibited under the reign 
of Artaxerxes IJ a sharp contrast to that under Xerxes. 
The memory of the former, who humiliated the hereditary 
enemies of the Persian empire and vindicated its honour, 
could not but be sacred to every Persian. The legend men- 
tioned above, that in honour of Artaxerxes II, the Persians 
decreed that all his successors should bear the name 
Artaxerxes, must have its origin in the Orient in a period 
when the Persian history of the Achaemenian empire was no 
longer well known. The names Arses and Darius III, who 
succeeded Artaxerxes III, were sunk in oblivion. But 
Artaxerxes IJ was a name never to be forgotten. 

The Persian empire overthrown by Alexander the 
Great was, after an interruption of about eighty years, 
resurrected in the year 248 B.C.E., though under another 
name, Parthia. The founders of the Parthian empire, 
Arsaces and Tiridates, and their successors traced their 
lineage to Artaxerxes II, and based upon it their claim 
as rightful heirs to the empire of the Achaemenians,*? 


81 See Justi, /ran. Namenb., p. 28. Ed. Meyer (Encycl. Brit., under 
Arsaces’) says: ‘A later tradition, preserved by Arrian, derives Arsaces 
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though this claim may have no real foundation. The 
representation of the alleged famous ancestor of the 
Parthian kings as a weak character, and the recital about 
him of uncomplimentary details in the Jewish sacred’ 
writings, was not without danger for the Jews in the East, 
and may indeed have been the cause of persecutions. We 
must bear in mind that the Parthian empire was established 
in the Alexandrian age, when the Jewish writings were 
being rendered into Greek. The Parthians were somewhat 
imbued with Greek culture. The Arsacids even founded 
Greek cities. When Arsaces Mithridates conquered 
Babylon, he assumed the epithet Philhellene.8? The 
hostile attitude of the Greeks towards the Jews in the 
second century B.C.E. was no doubt just as intense in the 
East under the Arsacids as in the West under the Seleucids. 
The presumption that Greeks actually accused the Jews 
of slandering publicly and annually the memory of the 
famous ancestor of the Parthian kings, whose name ought 
to be sacred to everybody, is very likely. Therefore the 
Jews were compelled to choose between two alternatives: 
either to suppress the Book of Esther altogether and at 
the same time abolish the festival of Purim, or to change 
it in such a way that it might not be offensive to the 
national feeling of the inhabitants of the Parthian empire. 


They naturally preferred the latter course, and substituted 


and Tiridates from the Achaemenean king Artaxerxes IJ. But this has 
evidently no historical foundation’. This historian is no doubt right, if he 
means that this tradition is without historical foundation. But there can 
be scarcely any doubt that the Arsacids did claim to be the lineal descendants 
of Artaxerxes II. Arrian certainly did not invent this tradition. It would 
have been without historical analogy, if they had not claimed to be the 
descendants of an ancient royal family. 
8 See Ed. Meyer (sb7d.) and Justi, Geschichte, p. 148. 
12 
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in the Book of Esther, for the name of Artaxerxes, the 
name of Ahasuerus (= Xerxes), which could be used with 
impunity. 

The substitution of the name Ahasuerus was quite 
natural. Besides, the Jews had no other choice among the 
names of Achaemenian kings. Those of Cyrus and Darius 
could not be considered for this purpose, as they were 
sacred to the Jews, and even more so than to the Persians. 
The names of Cambyses and Arses were out of the question, 
as these kings did not rule twelve years. Nevertheless, 
the name they substituted is remarkable, as there is reason 
to assume that the proper name of Artaxerxes II was 
Ahasuerus. If this is true, it is either a coincidence, or the 
Jewish leaders in the East, in the second century B.C.E., 
must have known more about Persian history than we are 
willing to give them credit for. The name Artaxerxes was 
not a proper name, but a title, and means ‘he whose 
empire is well fitted, or perfected ’,°* which was assumed 
by the kings Artaxerxes I, II, III, on their accession to 
the throne. From an astronomical cuneiform tablet dated 
‘in the twenty-sixth year of Arshkuw, who is Artaxerxes’ 
(Arshu sha Artakshatsu) ** we learn that the proper name 
of Artaxerxes II was Arshu. This evidently confirms 
Deinon’s statement that his name was Oarses. Plutarch, 
however, does not accept this statement, and observes: 
‘Artaxerxes at first was named Arsicas (or Arsaces), 
though Deinon asserts that his original name was Oarses. 
But though Ctesias has filled his books with a number 
of incredible and extravagant fables, it is not probable that 


88 See Ed. Meyer, Encycl. Brit., under ‘Artaxerxes’, and Justi, Jran. 
Namenb. 


*4 Strassmeier, in Zertschrift f. Assyriologie, VII, p. 148. 
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he should be ignorant of the name of a king at whose 
court he lived, in quality of physician to him, his wife, 
his mother, and his children’.“° But Plutarch did not 
know that both names, Oarses and Arsaces, are identical. 
The name Arshu = Arses = Oarses=‘man.’ The suffix 
ke(ka) isa Persian hypocoristic termination.“ Thus Arsaces 
(Arsicas) is a hypocoristicon of Arsku. But hypocoristic 
terminations, as a rule, are affixed only to shortened 
names.** What may have been the original compounded 
name of Artaxerxes? The name Xerxes = Persian Khsha- 
yarsha = Babylonian Khi-sha-ar-shu means ‘a mighty 
man, warrior, hero’. It was not a title, like Artaxerxes, 
but a proper name. In antiquity, especially among the 
Aryans, a proper name was the expression of the bearer’s 
personality.88 The bearer of a name ‘Mighty man’ had " 
to live up to its meaning, and could not be a coward. 
Both Darius I and Artaxerxes I gave the name Khsha- 
yarsha to the legitimate heirs of the throne. Darius II, 
though he had not yet been king at the birth of his eldest 
son, may have nevertheless imitated their example and 
named his first-born son Khshayarsha. But the first royal 
bearer of this name was murdered. When the same fate 
happened to the second royal bearer of this name, it may 
have become ominous. Besides, this name may have 
become unpleasant to the ears of Darius II, who occupied 
the place of his murdered brother, Xerxes II. Hence Darius 


85 Artaxerxes, 1, 4. 86 Justi, Jran. Namenb., Einleitung. 

81 See ibid. Itis quite possible that in a later period the name Arsaces 
was treated like a regular name and lost its hypocoristic signification. But 
the fact that Artaxerxes is called Arshu in the Babylonian document leaves 
no doubt that Arsaces was a hypocoristic formation. 

88 Cf, H. Ranke, Die Personennamen i. d. Urkund. d. Hammurabi- 
dynastie, 1902, p. 2. 
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may have shortened his son’s name Khshayarsha to Arsha 
and affixed to it the hypocoristic termination ke(ka). But: 
in official documents this name was written without the 
hypocoristic suffix.’ The Jews who had many eunuchs 
at the Persian court, of whom some appeared to have been 
leaders in Israel, may have been better informed of these 
details than the Greek classical writers. These court 
stories may have been handed down, so that the original 
name of Artaxerxes II was still known in the second 
century B.C.E. and even later. 

Outside of the Parthian empire, in Syria and Palestine, 
the original name Artaxerxes has been preserved in the 
Book of Esther. The rabbis, who fixed the Canon, aimed 
of course at uniformity of the Scriptures. But the Jews 
in the East could not accept the name Artaxerxes.—And 
there can be no doubt that the fixing of the Canon was 
done with the co-operation and approval of the Eastern 
rabbis, though we have no information whatever how this 
work was done.—Therefore the Western rabbis had no 
other choice but to accept the reading, Ahasuerus. Hence 
the Greek version which undoubtedly ante-dates the fixing 
of the Canon,°*’ has the original name Artaxerxes. But 
the Lucianic recension made towards the end of the third 
century C.E. preferred the reading of the Hebrew text and 
rendered it ᾿Ασύηρος. Josephus follows as usual the 


89 We might even suggest that the title Arsaces of the Parthian rulers 
was not assumed in honour of the founder of this empire, but to assert 
their descent from Artaxerxes whose proper name was Arsaces. It is 
even possible that the very name of the founder of the Parthian empire 
was assumed in honour of his alleged ancestor. The former ruled only two 
years, and his dominion was insignificant, as it was limited to his native 
land Parthia. 

90 Cf. Chapter I, n. 9. 
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Greek Version and has the correct name Artaxerxes, but 


identified this king with Artaxerxes Longimanus.*! 


91 Josephus may or may not have known that the name Ahasuerus in 
the Hebrew text was due to ‘ the correction of the Scribes’ (O°51D jpn). 
But this question is quite irrelevant, as his chronology of the Persian period 
is not to be relied upon. In presenting Ezra as a contemporary of Xerxes 
Josephus follows neither the Hebrew nor the Greek text. This error is no 
doubt due to his wrong identification of the king of Esther with Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. The latter, according to Ezra 7, was very favourably inclined 
towards the Jews in the seventh year of his reign. Therefore it seemed 
to Josephus incredible that the same king should have decreed five years 
later their destruction, and he concluded that the king of Ezra was Xerxes. 


(To be continued.) 


ἡ 


THE RESPONSA OF THE BABYLONIAN 
GEONIM AS A SOURCE OF JEWISH HISTORY Ἐ 


By JAcop MANN, Jews’ College, London. 


II. THE POLITICAL STATUS OF THE JEWS. 


AFTER having discussed the extent of the influence the 
Geonim had over the Jewries of the various countries of 
the diaspora, an attempt will be made in this chapter to 
describe the political status of the Jews. In the light 
of the material the Gaonic responsa furnish, we shall con- 
sider in particular the relation of the Jews to the secular 
authorities and to their non-Jewish neighbours, thcir attitude 
towards the non-Jewish courts, and finally their treatment 
of their slaves. 

(4) It is generally assumed that with the advent of the 
Arabs to ‘Irak (637-43) the Jewish ecclesiastical authorities, 
the so-called Bét-Din that existed in most of the Jewish 
communities of ‘Irak, and the members of which were 
appointed either by the Exilarch or by the Geonim, 
continued to have full autonomy and could act entirely in 
accordance with the Talmudic law. The Gaonic responsa, 
however, show that the Muslim conquerors encroached 
occasionally more or less upon the sphere of activity 
assigned to the Jewish courts or the Jewish communal 
leaders. The first innovation the Geonim had to make not 
long after the Arab conquest of ‘Irak was in all probability 
due to such an interference on the part of the Arab 
rulers. Sherira in his Letter (p. 35) states that the Geonim 


* See vols. VII, 457-90, VIII, 339-66, IX, 139-79. 
I2I 
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R. Raaba of Pumbedita and Huna of Sura (both held 
office after 660 C.E.) instituted that a woman, who defied 
her husband and was thus rendered liable to the charge 
of being a nw (in the Talmudic phrase), should be 
divorced at once. The Talmudic practice was to defer 
the divorce for twelve months in order that meanwhile 
a reconciliation might be brought about between husband 
and wife (see Ketubot 64a). Sherira himself explains in 
a responsum that the Geonim were forced to make this 
innovation because they saw ‘that the daughters of Israel 
went and attached themselves to non-Jews in order to 
obtain a divorce through them from their husbands. These 
had in some cases to grant the divorce under compulsion ᾽.151] 
This statement probably means, as Weiss (1175, IV, 8-9 
and note 14) has pointed out, that the Muslim authorities 
could force the Jews to grant divorce in such cases, and in 
order to prevent such enforced divorces, which according 
to the Talmudic law are null and void (AmMy~ 2), the 
Geonim ordained that in the case of nam» the husband 
should at once divorce his wife by his own free will and 
was also bound to pay the amount of the Ketubah. The 
objections of Rabbinowitz (Graetz, Heb. ed., III, 131) 
against this assumption cannot hold good. The same 
phrase ὮΝ wsy Adn3 occurs also in another responsum of 
Sherira where it must also mean the protection afforded 
by a Muslim court or by some influential Arabs to a Jew 


181 57), No. 140 = ¥", 56a, No. 15: madin Sse maw wows 
Dawa po pam wy wdyan one. pow ip bod ond mbm; 
see also 5), No. 91, by Sherira. In }”M, No. 89, the reason is: xoy ae) 
my mannd Sanu ΓῺ NINYN which amounts to the same. Cp. also 
Schechter’s Saadyana, 147 (=JQR., XIV, 515), ll. 1 ff. DIA 12 Φ b> τς 
2. NUN SAT ΠΟ new podwa ΦΊΡΟΠ ἸΘΟΝῊ) wipnow. 
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against the ruling of the Bét-Din. The case (n’w, No. 182, 
see Einleit., 21 note) deals with a Jew that committed 
some transgression on the Sabbath for which he was 
to be flogged, and the fear is expressed that he might 
escape and try to obtain the protection of the non-Jewish 
court or of some influential Arab (12 12 ἸῸΝ nbn, see 
also 07103, No. 146, and |’, No. 135). This decree about 
a ‘defiant’ wife (N72) which was promulgated soon after 
the conquest of Babylon by “Omar probably applied to this 
country only. We have the evidence of Maimonides that 
it was not accepted by the majority of the Jews.1%? 

A question that very frequently occupied the Jewish 
communities as a whole was the assessment of taxation. 
Generally the whole community of a district was made 
responsible for the entire amount of taxes that was imposed | 
upon it. After the conquest of ‘Irak and Syria by the 
Arabs under “Omar, the Arab conqueror in organizing 
the new state fixed a poll-tax for all non-Muslims (33m), 
certain burdens in connexion with the quartering of 
Muhammedan soldiers,'** and a graduated land tax (cb, 
see Aug. Miiller, zdzd., I, 272). This organization of the 
state by ‘Omar was probably adopted by the Arabs after 
their conquest of North Africa and Spain. As regards 
Babylon, Graetz assumes that the Exilarchs were respon- 
sible for the taxes which were collected from the Jews 
(V4, 131 and 435-6). But from the responsa it appears 
that the Arab authorities collected the taxes directly from 


185 ApINA Ἴ", Mees ὅπ, 414: Ss ana oA om iww'D Ndi 


moipon ana omy opdin odian oan. 

183 Probably R. Natronai refers to this in a responsum in “WN, II, 20, 
τ. τῶ: 739DN 5 ana nawa Saxo 75nd ΔΥΌ any, based on 
Besah, 21a. See also Aug. Miller, sdid., 274. 
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the Jews. The Gaon R. Sheshna of Sura (before 1000 
Sel. = 689 C.E.) writes in a responsum that ‘if the ruler or 
the tax-collector sends to the community and enjoins the 
pronouncing of a ban in his interest, and it is impossible 
to disobey on account of the compulsion, this tax that was 
imposed by means of the ban is not binding. But if they 
impose an oath, the community should refuse to administer 
the oath to the person concerned’.!8* This responsum 
shows that the authorities availed themselves of the coer- 
cion practised by the Bét-Din for their own purpose, and 
thus in order to obtain a true estimate of a man’s taxing- 
power, they ordered the Jewish courts or the communal 
leaders to announce a ban against or impose an oath upon 
a Jew for this purpose. The Gaon to whom this responsum 
is assigned was one of the earliest Geonim whose sphere 
of influence probably did not extend beyond Babylon and 
Persia, and we may therefore assume that the responsum 
refers to the conditions that existed in these countries 
alone. The Gaon’s opinion is that the enforced oath 
should not be administered by the communal leaders and 
that the ban, though announced, would be rendered null 
and void, in order to counteract the extortions of the 
authorities. The tax-collectors mentioned in this respon- 
sum were certainly non-Jews. Had they been Jews 
appointed by the Exilarch, or by the communal leaders, 


14 yy yey poos Sawa omnnd Sapa “ΣΦ oan Syn poder 
ΠΝ pd> 1% ὈΣΠΠ DDD INN NDNN DW onnnd νὸν “WAN 
% yawnd ἬΝ pa Syaw podw as Top wawnw ayaw das 1b wind 
cn’, No. 195; 8" Π, No. τῶι; "wn, I, 49, No. 13; 1”), No. 26, and 
10”), No. 26). Cp. also 1”, No. 40. This R. Sheshna was certainly the 
Gaon and not the father of the Gaon ‘Amram (856-74) of whose official 
capacity as a scholar to whom questions were addressed nothing is known 
(see also Weiss, 7”171, 9, note 15). 
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to collect the taxes, the Gaon would not have decided 
against them.'*° The whole tone of the responsum shows 
that the authorities were extortionate in their coercion of 
the Jewish community. In the same responsum is also 
mentioned the case of a Jew that was executed, and his 
property confiscated. Thereupon the authorities enjoined 
the Jewish communal leaders to announce a ban against any- 
body that concealed some money of the criminal in order 
to preserve it for his heirs, instead of handing it over to 
the authorities. In the time of R. Nahshon of Sura 
(874-82) we learn that the taxes and impositions weighed 
heavily upon the Jews in Babylon. On a question, that 
came probably from some community abroad, whether the 
scholars should be asked by the community to contribute 
their share to the amount of the taxes due to the govern- 
ment, the Gaon answers that ‘though the king and his ΄ 
councillors impose taxes without a limit and make the 
burden still heavier upon the community ’, yet the scholars 
should not be taxed.!8° Probably the Gaon reflects here 
the deplorable state the Jews of Babylon must have been 
in, especially during the period of the decline of the 
“Abbasid dynasty after the death of Mutassim in 842 
(see Aug. Miller, zdzd., I, 523 ff.). 

In the communities outside Babylon, in Palestine, North 
Africa, Spain, and southern France, we learn from the 
responsa that fixed amounts were imposed upon whole 
communities, and the communal leaders had the task and 


185 Cp. 191123, No. 10: when the community collected the taxes and one 
of the members declared that he possessed nothing, he was adjured. 

186 9”), No. 537: MVdDT YW soon ΠΕΡΙ DYYNY ΝΠ D7. 
ovaan yo mS ox ayn by Sy ppasn ΡΠ ΤΟΣ pn da 
ain pib5.—About the great number of taxes that existed under the 
Abbasid caliphs, cp. Kremer, /.c., 1, 278, and II, 488 ff. 
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_the responsibility to assess each member of their community 
in accordance with his economic position. Thus the people 
of Tlemsen style their late communal leader ‘the eye of 
the community and the first in every charitable affair as 
well as in the taxes and the impositions exacted from the 
community’.'8? Often disputes arose in the communities 
as to who should contribute the most, whether the traders 
or the people who owned landed property, as we learn 
from responsa of French scholars, contemporaries of Sherira 
and Hai (see 0"193, Nos. 165 and 205). In "22, No. 165, 
it is also stated that the community had to collect an 
amount of money for bribing the officials not to expose 
them to extortion and oppression.1** That the extortions 
of the authorities in the district of Kairowan became 
intolerable in the time of Sherira and Hai we can gather 
from a responsum of theirs preserved in ΠΣ, No. 346 (cp. 
Geon., 11, 5). A Jew was much harassed in his place of 
residence by penal impositions, and he could not leave the 
town as his wife would be arrested instead and treated in 
a similar way. Accordingly people advised that Jew to 
write a bogus document of divorce to his wife, in order 
that she should be able to take possession of her husband’s 
property as being her dowry, and her husband be at liberty 
to escape.'8* It is expressly stated that some of the towns- 


187 "WN, II, 31, No. 9= "3, No. 37, by R. Hai: NINW YIM « « ¢ 
Grpn yp man ἼΘΒΠῚ ways pa mptya p23 bed pws aya py.— 
wy, ‘fine’, was then the usual expression for tax. See DD, No. τὸν 
yoy Snespny oda soy px oes 5nd pp nn mad sawn. 

188 ody pyxn pood prnwnaw manwna nynvnd 13). 
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people used to avail themselves of such devices in order 
to escape the impositions of the governor. That such 
devices had to be used is sufficiently eloquent of the 
position of the Jews in those districts. The screw of 
taxation was made more and more tight, so that people 
were compelled to leave their places of residence. A similar 
case is reported in another responsum (ὙΠ, II, 58, No. 7). 
Jews who had to flee from their town, settled in another 
place where they were taxed by the Jewish community. 
But now the members of their former community bring 
forward claims against them, because they had undertaken 
in common the responsibility for the taxes. In the respon- 
sum it is stated that the authorities would exact the amount 
assessed irrespective of the actual number of the members 
of the community.1% In Palestine also, under the rule 
of the Egyptian dynasty of the Fatimids, the burden of 
taxation weighed heavily upon the Jews. In a letter 
to Ephraim b. Shemarya, head of the Palestinian syna- 
gogue of Fustat, the Jewish community of Jerusalem 
complain that they ‘suffer the yoke of the non-Jews who 
put all burdens’ upon them. Though there was a famine 


}D ἡ Wyn TNS 3 ὧν Jynnn mwans ἸΌΝ Nan xoy pars) 
7 O00 θοῦ ΔΝ josy Τὰ mand. This responsum belongs to the 
group of responsa sent to Kairowan in 991 C.E. (π΄, Nos. 345-50, see 
p. 179, note τὴ. It is interesting to note that the authorities did not 
confiscate this man’s estate on his departure from the town. Further, 
the document of divorce, δὴ, seems to have had legal recognition in the 
eyes of the authorities, and the wife was allowed to take possession of her 
former husband’s estate in lieu of her dowry (Π31Π2), in precedence to 
the claims of the authorities. 

130 ὈΝ bn by Sy PWIA pNyprd ww 7D) OA ODIs D“nw 
1D Ὁ Sort ἡ). This responsum is seemingly by R. Hai like the 
one preceding it. Miller, Einleit., 34, note (last line) assigns it without any 
proof to R, Isaac the Tosafite. 
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in the country, the Jewish community had to find the 
usual amount of taxes imposed by the government, and 
had thus to appeal to their compatriots in Egypt for 
support."*? 

Several responsa deal with confiscation of money and 
property belonging to Jews, and with other kinds of inter- 
ference on the part of the authorities. In some cases it 
may have been due to the punishment inflicted upon 
individual Jews that transgressed the law of the country 
(see x’¥, 34b, No. 5 and 41b, No. 38 by Saadya; 173, 
No. 3; 0°3, Nos. 9 and 109; "103, No. 189). Some in- 
teresting points are contained in a list of headings of 
responsa quoted by Miiller (Zzz/ezz., 53, note) from a Parma 
MS. Non-Jews give evidence against Jewish young people 
about their indecent behaviour, and the governor appoints 
a Jewish official to collect the fines he imposed upon these 
young Jews, while granting this official a commission of 
ten per cent. Informing amongst Jews was an evil rampant 
in those times which often endangered the lives of many 
Jews while causing still further material loss. Accordingly 
the Bét-Din and the communal leaders dealt very severely 
with informers. Anybody that suffered from denunciation 
could pronounce a ban against those that denounced him 
to the authorities (see Π΄), No. 333, end, by R. Hai; Ὁ"), 


191 Geniza Letter (published by Cowley, /OR., XIX, pp. 107-8, and 
also by Wertheimer, o»Synn) ‘a, I, 17): DWYA OI70 ND ΠΝ 
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No. 193, by R. Joseph Ibn Abitur, and No. 195, end).! 
One of “‘Omar’s decrees was that a non-Muslim should 


192 No indication is to be found in the Gaonic Responsa, as far as they 
are extant, that informers were sentenced to death by the Bét-Din in 
conjunction with the communal leaders. The responsa of the contemporary 
Spanish scholars also show no trace of this penal procedure. It is therefore 
surprising to find this drastic treatment of informers quite general among 
the Jewish communities chiefly in Spain. The first authority mentioned 
as having inflicted capital punishment on an informer, is R. Joseph Ibn 
Migash of Lucena, the disciple of Alfasi (see R. Juda b. Asher in {)73} 
mn ἢ 55: mows ans mond wo [3 onda vn Spow rayne 


mdy> mnywa nawa ΠΛ πὸ Smy |aaa). Maimonides, writing in Egypt, 
also refers to this punishment as quite usual in the ‘towns of the West’ 
(ΝΠ yA), i.e. Spain and Morocco, which latter country contained then 
many Spanish Jews (APINA 4, Pd) ban ‘7, VIII, 1). Highly important is 
the letter of Solomon b. Aderet concerning the case of an informer in 
Barcelona (published by Kaufmann, JOR., VIII, 1896, pp. 228 ff., where 
he also discusses this question of Jewish informers in the Middle Ages on ~ 
pp- 217-28). See further the important responsum of Asheri in ΓΦ 
Δ ΝΠ, XVII, 1. On the whole, the material available tends to show 
that chiefly in Spain informers paid the penalty of death for their denuncia- 
tions. There the communities seem to have had the permission of the 
secular authorities for such a procedure. Altogether in Spain the communal 
leaders seem to have been invested with very great powers, amounting 
even to the right of inflicting capital punishment in some cases; a fact that 
greatly astonished Asheri when he came from Germany to settle in Toledo, 
as he writes in the important responsum in ΝΠ ΠῚ", XVII, 8. 
Whether in the Gaonic period the Jewish communities anywhere in the 
diaspora, including even Spain, possessed such rights, is very doubtful. 
It is certainly surprising that in the numerous Gaonic responsa no mention 
is made of such formidable authority vested with the communal leaders. 
See further D’1ND ‘v’N, ed. Bloch, p. 208, No. 137: ΠΡ "Ὁ *ADwN 
Dax ΠΟ nywa sw spt $") pps om pT pS nD 7 
nywa κὸν ὑπ meZAve) Biel el G6 ς telah! sind nid ΠΡ Ὁ nywa 
ee ne NWYD AHS ADINY Ὁ YY wind wn AN mond nid πῶ 
MSW AN ANT PAs? 795 yd ja APY? “7 Ww. This responsum deals 
with conditions in Germany, where it seems informers were removed with 


the assistance of non-Jews (cp. further, zb7d., p. 50, Nos. 313 and 317). 
In view of the above remarks, the responsum in 1272, 182, D391 “ADIN 
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suffer capital punishment in the case of his having spoken 
disparagingly of Muhammed and his religion (see Aug. 
Miiller, zzd., I, 273). A member of the Exilarch’s family, 
who was to succeed the well-known David b. Zakkai, was 
denounced in Nisibis for such an offence and suffered the 
penalty.1°? From a responsum we learn further that if 
a Jew was converted to Islam and then repented and 
returned to his former religion, he had to flee to another 
place where he would be unknown, else he forfeited his 
niet 

On the whole it may be assumed that a Jew found 
some protection on the part of the authorities and Courts 
against robbery and oppression by non-Jews. This was 
more or less the case both in Muhammedan and Christian 
countries. The responsa supply proofs for this assumption. 
Thus we read in a responsum of R. Semah (probably of 
Pumbedita, 872-90) about a Jew that traded in Egyptian 
towns, and while attempting to ford a river was drowned. 
When the relatives searched for the body, the non-Jews 
living by the side of the river gave evidence that they had 
seen the body floating but they did not pick it up for fear 


ἼἼΠ ΝΟῚ mann op yyp opin va ranma sspmnaa madd Sew Sy 
se. am ἹΠῸ ad ena wm Sapd spose row py ΝῸΝ 
26. Say ΠῸ Sanya ad sanyo phn ws ann Sy anwn end 
137979 AnD [20 mat yoy sodoy Ἵ pe inwan on by dar, is very 
likely not by a Babylonian Gaon but by a Spanish scholar. 

193 Report of Nathan the Babylonian (Neub., II, 82-3) : {MIND NDI ND} 
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194 ΧΡ, 26b, No. 28, by R. Moses of Sura, 832-43 c.E.: JN). « « 
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of the governor.’ Probably they were afraid lest the 
authorities would accuse them of having murdered this 
Jew. As regards a Christian country, we see that R. 
Meshullam in 55,2), No. 188, decided in a case where 
non-Jews forcibly deprived Jews of their estates, fields, and 
vineyards, and afterwards other Jews took over from these 
robbers their spoil, that since there were non-Jewish courts 
and authorities with whom the plundered Jews could have 
lodged their complaints, they had relinquished their right 
of ownership by not taking legal proceedings and allowing 
other Jews to recover their property from the robbers.!% 
But frequently in disturbed times the authorities were 
powerless or callous about giving protection to Jews against 
thefts and robberies. Two responsa supply us with highly 
interesting material. Correspondents from probably some 
North African community write to Sherira (s"v, 32 a, 
No. 20) concerning the case of a Jew that lost something 
or other, or was robbed by non-Jews, and afterwards 
another Jew bought back the stolen goods from these 
non-Jews, of course much below their value. Now the 
owner claims back his goods and intends paying back 
the other man’s outlay. In the long argument which the 
owner of the stolen or plundered goods uses, three charac- 
teristic alternatives are enumerated as to how a Jew of 
those times could make good his loss. Either he finds out 
the culprits and brings them before the governor or the 
non-Jewish courts. Or he strikes a bargain with the 


198 yn, No. 27: DIN Mapd ἽΠΟΠ [Ὁ ambynd pron wn Sax 
nodwn. 
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...1Π| UNNI I δ ΠΝ ‘Sins, Cp. also the responsum of Elhanan 
b. Hushiel (above, IX, 171 ff.). 
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brigands to return him at least a part of his belongings. 
It is stated in the responsum that other Jews had to do 
likewise. The third alternative would be to parley with 
the elders and influential people amongst these brigands 
and persuade them by bribes to recover the stolen goods. 
Though there were prohibitions by the governors against 
stealing and robbing as well as against buying such 
goods, it seems that this ‘trade’ flourished considerably. 
The Jewish communities, long before the time of this 
responsum, had to make an institution that the owner 
of the lost, stolen, or robbed property should be entitled 
to recover it from the Jewish buyer after paying back 
his expenses. This institution was common to all com- 
munities in that district, which shows that robberies and 
thefts must have been of very frequent occurrence.’ 
From the answer of the Gaon we gather that this 
institution was unknown in Babylon. Accordingly the 
responsum refers to the conditions outside ‘Irak, pro- 
bably in some North African district. In the other 
responsum in p’3, No. 93 (perhaps by R. Meshullam, see 
Miiller, Zzv/eit., 25, note) we find Jewish business-men 


a7 ὩΣ mbmpn an ebm wim ΠΝ mows wpan ans yw 
IYI ΟΝ Ὁ om paoday Sawa om ms nowd> on oN 
2 [5 yMaN AD ar away sma pa o2772 Pa om ay 552 
maa yd pxay oman pon ido on way ΣΟ TaN Noy 
mpn 95).—See also 19"), No. 42: MnDA [Ὁ ym Oa AyADY AAD 
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Poy APY nw arta Apid> odyan nnd pan po ey ons odyaa 
Ny) IN. This responsum which is assigned in Pardes, end, to Rashi 
(cp. Miller, Zznleit., 11, note) is quoted in Sava, II, 8 148, fol. 167 a 


[Cat. Montefiore Library, 33, No. 128] as INI MNT IDATMAWN. For the 
last reference I am indebted to Dr. Biichler. 
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taking the law into their own hands and paying back in 
the same coin to non-Jewish traders who constantly spolia- 
ted and harrassed them. ‘A Jew said to a co-religionist, 
The people of the town N. have captured our city and 
have robbed us. Now the traders of that city usually go 
to the town, wherein you reside, for business purposes. 
If you can spoliate them by the authority of the rulers of 
your town, do it and let me have the spoil. But the other 
Jew answered, Were I able to make these traders pay the 
penalty, I should do it myself, because I have also lost 
a great deal in their town. At length it happened that 
once these traders came with their goods to the town of 
the second Jew, and he, risking his life, fleeced them after 
bribing the authorities of his town. 133. The Jew seeing 
that no redress was to be obtained from the authorities, 
especially when towns were on the warpath against each 
other, had to risk his life and procure retribution for 
himself. 

Several responsa tell us of towns sacked wherein Jews 
lived and also of cases of exile, either of whole communities 
or of individual Jews. Unfortunately only a few of these 
responsa can be adequately identified. R. Meshullam must 
refer to some upheaval in Lucca and the surrounding 
places when he writes at the beginning of his responsum 
(p"2, No. 61), ‘May God in his great mercy relieve us in 
distress and put an end to the upheavals among us, our 
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brethren and the children of our congregations.’*? Above 
(VII, 484) we had the case of the town of Nefusa that was 
sacked and burned by the enemy. Another responsum 
tells us of an Arabic commander of an army who entered 
a town and captured many women, Jewish and non- 
Jewish. These captives had afterwards to be ransomed 


200 


(0512), No. 47, see Miiller, note 1). Another responsum 
(P’3, No. 51, probably by R. Meshullam, see £zzlezt., 25, 
note) tells us further of a town that was sacked and all 
the inhabitants were led away as captives, with the excep- 
tion of one Jew who escaped. From the responsum it 
appears that this Jewish community was not long after 
reorganized. In 103, No. 153 (probably by some French 
or Italian scholar, see Miiller, note 1) we read of the exile 
of Jews from a whole district. Before the exile a Bét-Din 
existed there, and thus there must have been an organized 
Jewish community in that town. The estates of the exiled 
Jews were not confiscated, and from the lawsuit it appcars 
that the children of these exiles returned to their former 
place of residence and could take possession of these estates. 
Perhaps this responsum refers to the banishment of the 
Jews of Limoges in 1o10 C.E. (see Gr. V*, 380), where the 
bishop of the town had Christianity preached to the Jews 
for a whole month, and when this was of no avail, had 
them exiled. We learn further of Jews of Tlemsen that 
were exiled to Ashir but their property was not confiscated 


199 3m WD Mewnn ads» aya Ὁ) am oan yom] NM 
ydmp 2211. See above, VII, 487. 

200 Asheri, Respousa, XXXII, 5, quotes this responsum as follows: 
sua ‘pa syown dn Sew nT and yy aN ‘D3 ‘neyo 
mae yd ΝᾺ ΠΠ pd onsan U’n wba an ‘awn ovdma 2) by 
yD) 93 IAD IA) AND AAI OW. Accordingly only one Jewess 
was among the captives. The same reading is often found in the Responsa 
of R. Moses Alashkar, no. 95 (ed. Sabionetta, 1553, fol. 151 b). 
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and their heirs could become the owners of their parents’ 
possessions (π΄), No. 33 and 913, No. 133, by R. Hai, 
see also above, VII, 484). 

(ὁ) The next point to be considered is the relations 
that existed between Jews and their Gentile neighbours. 
It is only natural to assume that Jews had many business 
connexions with Gentiles. This is corroborated by many 
responsa, as it will be shown in the next chapter. Thus 
in many cases friendly relations must have sprung up 
between Jews and non-Jews. R. Nahshon, in a responsum, 
is of the opinion that no charity should be accepted from 
a non-Jew (11, No. 26). This responsum shows that there 
must have been sometimes non-Jews that wanted to con- 
tribute to the charitable needs of Jewish communities. 
Some interesting details about the relations between Jews 
and Christians in Babylon are to be found in the Judicial 
Decisions of the Catholici (published by Sachau, Syrzsche 
Rechtsbiicher, vol. 11). The people of Hira (Hertha) used 
to practise circumcision according to Jewish rites (4. c., 
Jesubarnum, § 27, cp. Timotheos, § 16). The Catholicos 
Jesubarnum (§ 118) prohibits both priest and layman to 
‘eat and drink with Jews and to keep friendship with the 
son of the crucifiers’ (/.¢., p. 170, 11. 13-14: hanes ry) f 
os Kalo :bLydoy p> Ιναο Nol :bsadSx οὐ .frarsras οὐ 
Joos) +> ps .βο). The same Catholicos ordains ex- 
communication from the Church on those that marry 
‘a heathen, Jew, or a member of another religion’ (δῷ 10, 
11,119). These decisions of the Catholici allow us a glimpse 
of the relations, which appear to have been of a friendly 
character, between Jews and Christians in Babylon in the 
first half of the ninth century (see also Aptowitzer, Dze 
syrischen Rechtsbiicher τι. das Mosaische Recht, pp. 5-6, in 
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Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
vol. 163). But on the whole the Jew’s life among his 
non-Jewish neighbours must have been precarious and 
exposed to dangers. We find the Geonim adopting the 
maxim, as found in the Talmud, that ‘a non-Jew generally 
is an extortioner’ (ΝΠ NOIN YI OND "122, No. 101, by 
R. ‘Amram; "3, No. 242, by Sherira or Hai to the Kairowan 
Jews). Characteristic is the statement by R. Natronai of 
Sura, 853-6 C.E., in a responsum, to the effect that ‘generally 
if non-Jews get hold of a Jew’s money they have no 
pity ’.2"" It must have been sad experience only that made 
the spiritual leaders of Jewry view the non-Jew in such 
a light. Thus it is only natural that the Jews disliked 
having non-Jews as their nearest neighbours, for fear of 
violence. Jews preferred to live by themselves in special 
quarters. This tendency helped to erect the Ghetti which 
later on, in the times of persecutions, were made obligatory 
on the Jews. The Talmudic law was that if a Jew sold 
his field or house to a non-Jew, his Jewish neighbours 
could force this Jew to undertake the responsibility for any 
harm their new non-Jewish neighbour might do them. 
This law we find in full practice in the Gaonic period as 
several responsa show (cp. 3”¥, 33a, Nos. 21 and 22 (cp. 
03, No. 142), probably by Sherira; »%1D3, No. 19, by 
R. Semah to Kairowan; 2.22, No. 158, anonymous: a 
whole quarter inhabited by Jews). Yet some responsa tell 
us of Jews living promiscuously with non-Jews and knowing 
the affairs of each other (see 252), No. 95). A responsum 
mentions that all the inhabitants of a town, including the 
Jews, were dressed alike as soldiers (2522, No. 69). Another 


21 Pardes 24: wD Deny» Sw nnn ΝῚΠ DIN 1D OND WNT 3 
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responsum tells us of a case of a Reader (jn) who was 
immoral, and the non-Jews were blaming the Jews for 
retaining such a man as their reader in the synagogue 
(2512), No. 17, probably by R. Joseph Ibn Abitur ; see also 
above, p. 128). We find further cases of Jews who in trying 
to exact monetary claims from co-religionists by violence 
would hire non-Jews and instruct them to waylay their 
victims and extort whatever they demanded (252), No. 22, 
by Saadya; πον No. 39, to Tlemsen, see Ezz/ezt., 39, note).?* 
All these disconnected details scattered here and there 
in the responsa give us some glimpse of the mutual 
relations between Jew and non-Jew in these times. 

(c) A point of much interest is the attitude of the Jews 
of the Gaonic period towards the non-Jewish courts. It is 
only natural that a non-Jew when having a claim against 
a Jew would summon him before the non-Jewish court. 
A gentile generally distrusted the Bét-Din (see 73, 
No. 324, by R. Hai to Kabes; δ’ No, 10; by Ε΄ Hai 
mi, No. 153; No. 204 by Hanok Ὁ. Moses). Likewise 
a Jew had to summon a non-Jew before the secular courts. 
The Bét-Din had certainly no power of coercion over 
a non-Jew (see, e.g. 2”1123, No. 102 by Sar Shalom of Sura, 
849-53 C.E.; Nos. 201 and 204). But as regards disputes 
that arose between Jew and Jew, the Geonim as well as the 
communal leaders strongly disliked any attempt to bring 
these disputes for settlement before the non-Jewish courts 
instead of the Jewish ecclesiastical court, the so-called 
Bét-Din. There were many affairs that could not be 
divulged before courts frequently hostile. The screw of 

202 Miller, Eindeit., 53, note, quotes also a responsum from a Parma 
manuscript: wesim Wan Syne wrand ΡΟ yn ona pow TT 
maya omy, 
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taxation and impositions would have been made tighter, 
if the whole extent of business carried on by Jews would 
have become known through such monetary lawsuits 
brought before the courts. Further, for fear of non-Jewish 
competition, the Jew found it inadvisable to reveal the 
particulars of his trade. We find the Christian ecclesiastical 
authorities in Babylon of the same period exhibiting the 
same dislike of seeing Christians bring their lawsuits before 
Muslim courts. In the Judicial Decisions of the Catho- 
licos Mar Timotheos (about 805) as well as those of the 
Catholicos Jesubarum (820-24) Christians are enjoined to 
bring their disputes exclusively before Christian courts.° 
The Geonim in opposing Jewish lawsuits being brought 
before the non-Jewish courts followed the Talmudic pre- 
cepts. Already R. Tarfon (end of first century, C. E.) was 
against attending non-Jewish courts (see Gittin 88b, 
v. ἰ, R. Meir) mys Nyy ANY 273 TOW ΒΘ “Ἢ AT KIM 
and pornd oxen omnes ox Syne oria omy ΒΝ oma dv’). 
In a responsum (quoted by Miiller, 1 ἡγε ο11., 54, note 4, end, 
from a Parma MS.) the Gaon declares that if a Jew hands 
over a co-religionist to a non-Jewish court, even in monetary 
affairs, he is regarded as an informer (7101).?* 

On the whole Jews acted according to the injunctions 
of their spiritual leaders and tried to settle all their disputes 
before the Jewish courts. Thus in the case of the stolen 


goods (above, pp. 131-32) we find the claimant arguing to 


203 See Sachau, Syrische Rechtshiicher, vol. 11, Berlin, | 1908, p. 56, 
Il. 13-14: qe? ox pre eo μω,.ο pe ον. «οὐ Lrodiproo 
ci rhiwo qr? 5 so Mar Timotheos; cp. further, §§ 12-13 (pp. 66-8), 
and Jesubarnum, § 115 (pp. 168-9). See also Aptowitzer, /.c., 46 ff. 

06 ΕΝ by DN .WD2 WDD NWP) 3 wh IWIn NS ΟΦ Ὁ 
wa xd mee: roy Sy yo ΝΊΡΣ pnp. See also 93, No. 491), by 
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the defendant that because he must not summon him before 
a non-Jewish court he is worse off than if non-Jews had 
bought the stolen goods.” Yet the responsa mention 
several cases of Jews seeking redress against their co- 
religionists at non-Jewish courts. A Genizah Fragment 
of the year 1016 (published by Poznanski, RE¥., XLVIII, 
171) tells us of a Jew, ‘Amrin b. Elijah of Sicily, who had 
Ephraim Ὁ. Shemaryah arrested by the Muslim court- 
officials in Fustat because the latter did not want to appear 
before a Muslim court to answer on the former’s monetary 
claims. The arrested Jew justifies himself before the 
Muslim Judge that as Jews they had a court of their own 
for settling their disputes.2°° In a responsum R. Moses 
b. Hanok (s"v’, 30a, No. 9) decides in the case of a Jew 
who had his co-religionist arrested that he should pay all 
expenses which his co-religionist incurred through his im-— 
prisonment (see also 2.22, No. 210). Since Jews frequently 
brought their lawsuits before non-Jewish courts, repeated 
injunctions had to be made by the spiritual leaders of 
Jewry against this practice. In a Cambridge Genizah 
Fragment (published by Dr. Marmorstein, J/onatsschrift, 
1906, 599) we read of an institution in a community that 
any Jew that brings his lawsuit before a non-Jewish court 


25 MN IN PI ims wo MON TIDY ODN DION... 
sn xd) om ΝΟΘΡῚΞ Ams np poosn ws ΠΊΩΝΠ ΠΝ ise 
mo wy wana pI. ΠΌΝΟ wan mde ΠΝ Ὁ anand ἼΣ3 
yyw wpa ams wan ovdya wip ΝΟΦ amd wey ΝΟ mw 
oan wap amis pop) pawn w den ad esa ame pymn [πὸ 
ywoy Ὅν amy neson onan vad oan ims. man wn. mS 
IN ΤῊΣ NAYS Psy MS yan onen pps an ΝΟ onan jo any 
onin bys qm yrand dy. 
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should pay a fine.*** In an undated fragment from Fustat 
(in the possession of Mr, E. N. Adler, M.A., London) we 
find the Nagid enjoining that no Jew should go to a 
non-Jewish court before bringing his case before the Jewish 
court of Cairo.?° 

The question often arose whether deeds of property or 
transaction drawn up in non-Jewish courts possessed legal 
value in Jewish courts. The Geonim were frequently asked 
to legalize such documents (see 9”3, No. 82; 5.2), Nos. 94 
and 199). Some responsa by Spanish scholars as well as 
by Hai, throw interesting light on the way the Muslim 
courts administered justice in Spain and Babylon respec- 
tively. In the former country the Muslim courts seem to 
have been held in great disrepute by the Jews at the end 
of the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh centuries. 
R. Moses b. Hanok of Cordova, in dealing with the case 
of a Jew who was found guilty by the Arab authorities 
on the charge of murder and had his property confiscated, 
writes that ‘their justice is no justice even when Muslims 
only are concerned, how much less when Jews are con- 
cerned. They also rely on witnesses that are false’.2°° The 
Rabbi criticizes the too ready acceptance of witnesses by 
these courts without first ascertaining their veracity. The 


207 99) DANI apa Προ mypna Sw adam anes wy Sper nen 
by mysays @)ans Syne aa Sy ὧν ΟΡ on Sow Sapa bs 
(.. 23) ADD I Nw OD. 
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same disparaging opinion about the Arab courts was 
prevalent among the Jews of Kairowan and North Africa 
(9°, Nos. 237, 278, and 324). <A _ still more scathing 
criticism we find in another responsum by a Spanish scholar 
of that time (515, No. 199, see Miiller, note 1). The 
Rabbi maintains that, firstly, the Arabic documents of the 
courts are unreliable because by adding or omitting one 
dot over or beneath a letter in the Arabic script the whole 
meaning of a sentence can be changed. Secondly, the 
courts accept witnesses without knowing them, and rely 
on identifications the witnesses give about themselves.*’” 
Miiller (note 6 to this responsum) is surprised at this pro- 
cedure as being against the Muhammedan law, but we shall 
see later on that R. Hai in Pumbedita knew that in some 
parts of the Muslim empire such a scandalous administra- 
tion of justice was practised (see also Miiller, Dze Responsen | 
der spanischen Lehrer des 10°" Fahrhunderts, p. 6 in the 
seventh report of the Berlin Lehranstalt, 1889). 

Entirely different was the state of affairs in Babylon. 
There a whole system of jurisdiction was devised and 
brought to a high level of efficiency by the legal school 
which had as its founder the famous lawyer Abu Hanifa 
(d. 766 C.E.,.see Kremer, zdzd., I, 491-7 and 504). This 
high standard seems to have been maintained for several 
centuries. The Gaon Hai testifies that in his time the 
courts of Bagdad and of other large cities excelled them- 
selves in their care exhibited in administering justice. 
Great care was shown in accepting witnesses, and therefore 

20 ny ὉΠ nos ΠῊΡ)5 jn ΠΟ. aves joan... 
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deeds of property drawn up at these courts were accepted 
as legal by the court of the Gaon. Yet R. Hai knew that 
there were ‘villages and distant places’, where the courts 
did not come up to that standard of perfection, and ac- 
cordingly documents from such courts found no legal 
recognition in the opinion of the Jewish courts.” We thus 
see the Jewish scholars estimating the Muslim courts not 
from the point of view of fanatics, but of lawyers primarily 
concerned about fair and upright administration of justice. 
That the Jewish authorities themselves solicited the co- 
operation of the secular authorities, the so-cailed 1817 3, 
is apparent from several responsa. In monetary lawsuits, 
whenever the Bét-Din or the communal leaders found 
that their powers of coercion were inadequate, they used 
to secure the help of the secular arm. Correspondents 
from Kairowan (73, No. 233 in the collection of responsa 
to Kairowan, Nos. 230-64) inquire of the Gaon with 
reference to the Jew A, who was sentenced by the Beét- 
Din to pay to £ a sum of money, but does not obey the 
ruling of the Bét-Din. Those witnesses that were accepted 


211 πὰ, No. 278 (in all probability by Hai since 1”}, No. 239, a similar 
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by the Jewish court will not be accepted by the Arabic 
judges, and the question arises whether influential people 
of the Jewish community may go to the Muslim court and 
give evidence on the strength of the sentence of the Bét- 
Din, in order that justice should be carried out by the help 
of the secular authorities. The Gaon allows this procedure, 
especially if there are indications that the defendant BZ is 
going to escape. <A similar responsum we have in y’y, 
84b, No. 4 (assigned by the ‘Ittur to Sherira). In the 
place of the correspondents there was no fixed Bét-Din, 
but the communal leaders used to settle disputes arising 
between Jews. If their ruling is not obeyed, the Gaon 
decides, the help of the secular authorities may be pro- 
cured.” In a Genizah Fragment (published by Schechter 
in Berliner’s Festschrift, Hebrew Part, 112) we find the 
Dayan Elijah complaining that ‘from the majority of | 
our congregation it is difficult to recover anything un- 
justly appropriated, unless through the power of the 
ruler’.2!2 This letter was hardly sent from Egypt, as 
Schechter maintains; 1]. 18-19 show that the writer only 
passed through Egypt (cp. also Poznasiski, RE¥., XLVI, 
139, and Babyl. Geon., 99, note 1). Perhaps this Dayan 
held his office in Damascus where there existed a Karaite 
community. Probably Sahl b. Masliah had this practice 
of the Rabbanite authorities in mind when he accuses them 

312 Sx, ona ainn pan Senn mad wenn pun paw open 
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of enlisting the help of the secular power (o3n> oY>T3NND 
onan codex ὉΠ a omby onan, in Pinsker, wrp> 
nyv2IP, NADI, 31, bottom).*”’* From some community the 
complaint came to R. Hai that there were refractory people 
who did not listen to the Bét-Din and committed evil 
deeds, while ‘the government was a grievous one’ and 
afforded no assistance to the communal leaders.”!° The 
whole problem of the power of the Jewish courts and the 
communal leaders will be discussed fully in the chapter next 
but one. 

(4) We shall now discuss the material which the re- 
sponsa furnish concerning Jewish masters and their slaves. 
It is generally assumed that the Jews of the Gaonic period 
were very active in slave-trade (see Heyd, Geschichte d. 
Levante-handels im Mittelalter, 1, 139, and Dr. Abrahams, 
Fewish Life in the Middle Ages, 96 ff.). It is noteworthy 
that of the considerable number of responsa that deal with 
slaves in the service of Jews, only a few refer to slave-trade 
as a trade carried on by Jews. R. Nahshon of Sura (874-82) 
was asked by some community about slave-trade. ‘In 
our place people are used to buy slaves cheaply, and there 
is no better trade than this. May we sell them at once 
without initiating them into Jewish rites, because only one 
out of a hundred abide in his newly accepted religion, 
and we get great profit from this trade?’”!* The Gaon 

214 Yet Benjamin Nahavendi also advocates this practice: N)2) xb Dx) 
madam ΓΊΝΘ ΡΟ ams oon ae ΜΟῚ sy st Sap xd abs and 
my oot yby croymd yby omy (23 mewn, ed. Firkovitz, 2a 
bottom). 
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permitted this trade. Had the Talmudic law (Yebamot 
48 b) been carried out to its full extent, slave-trade 
could not have been carried on by Jews. This Talmudic 
law requires that every Jew should have his male slaves 
circumcised and his female slaves initiated into the rites 
of Judaism. With their acceptance of Judaism such slaves 
must not be sold any more to non-Jews. Some Geonim 
seem to have been very strict about these laws. Thus 
R. ‘Amram (s’¥, 25 Ὁ, No. 18) does not allow a slave to be 
retained even for a month unless this slave consents to 
become a Jew. Only circumcision is allowed to be post- 
poned for a year (based on Yebam. 48b). According to 
the Talmud (Gittin 44a) a Jew who sold his slaves that 
had accepted Judaism to non-Jews was to be fined by the 
Beét-Din ten times the value of the slaves. This fine 
which was spent on charity we find imposed by the Geonim 
(εν, 26a, No. 19) by R. Kohen-Sedek (either of Sura 845 
or of Pumbedita 926) ; 27 b, No. 37, by R. Natronai; see 
Ὁ 23a, No. 3, end). The Catholici in ‘Irak likewise 
excommunicated Christian masters that sold their Christian 
slaves to members of another religion (Jesubarnum, ᾧ 65, 
and Timotheos, § 77, in Sachau, of. cz¢.). But it seems 
that the Geonim had difficulties in enforcing all these laws 
amongst the people. Slave-trade was lucrative in those 
times, and the temptation was great. Several Jewish 
masters disliked to circumcise their slaves, because they 
would not be able to sell them any more to non-Jews. 
R. Hai in a responsum wonders that there should be a Jew 
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whose slave desires to become a Jew, but whose master 
prevents him (see ¥’’, 26a, Nos. 20 and 21 (Zinlett., 15, 
note) and Geon., II, 197). Thus, in spite of the opposition 
of the Geonim, slave-trade apparently flourished among 
Jews. The Arabic geographer Ibn Kordddbeh, in the 
middle of the ninth century, in his famous report (published 
first by Sprenger, fournal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
vol. 14, Part 2, 1844, 519 ff., discussed in the next chapter) 
tells of Jewish business men that travelled from the country 
of the Franks so far as to China, and who on their way back 
used to bring slaves, both male and female, and eunuchs to 
the Occident. It should be pointed out that Jews them- 
selves were prohibited by a Talmudic law to castrate their 
slaves, and this could be done only by non-Jews, as we 
learn from a Gaonic responsum.?!" 

In Jewish households slaves were as frequent as in 
any non-Jewish household. In Arabic-speaking countries 
it appears that Jews were allowed to keep only Christian 
slaves but not Muhammedan. An interesting question 
from Tlemsen sent to Hai shows us how Jews obtained 
slaves for their households. R. Hai’s correspondents write 
that there are places where Jews find only Christian female 
slaves for sale. These a Jew is allowed to acquire legally : 
Muhammedan slaves he can obtain only secretly and at 
great danger. Now some of these Christian slave-girls 
accept Judaism at once, others ask for some time for 
consideratiou, but the majority refuse to accept Judaism. 
The correspondents describe how a Jewish household 
without a feinale slave is in great trouble, since the wife 
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or the daughters of the Jew would have to fetch water 
from the wells, wash the linen by the side of the river, and 
go to the baker’s. They will thus come into contact with 
non-Jewish and profligate slaves and be exposed to dangers 
and disgrace. The Gaon permits these Jews to retain 
their female slaves, in spite of their not accepting the rites 
of Judaism. He only enjoined the Jewish masters not to 
employ their slaves on the Sabbath.”4* This interesting 
responsum, besides giving us a glimpse of the social condi- 
tions of those times, shows in the first instance that Jews 
were not allowed to have Muhammedan slaves. This is 
further corroborated by 3”n, Nos. 12 and 13 (probably by 
R. Paltoi of Pumbedita, 842-58) especially according to 
Halberstamm’s MS. (see Zzzlezt., 27, note 3). A slave 
told his master ‘ Either liberate my son or I shall become 
a convert’, i.e. he would become a Muslim and thus 
co ipso liberate himself (22 ΠΝ anny Δ ἼΩΝ Tay bawr 
sonvx xd os). We learn further from the above question 
from Tlemsen to R. Hai that even in Muhammedan 
countries Christian slaves could not be forced to become 
Jews. This is corroborated by several responsa. Especially 
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responsum in 71”), No. 11, has also N\NN) N\N|W. 
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male slaves could not be forced to become circumcised 
even after the lapse of twelve months given for considera- 
tion (cp. above, p. 145, and 3’t’, 23 ἃ, No.1). But as regards 
female slaves who required only the ritual bath for their 
initiation into the Jewish rites we find cases of forcible 
action on the part of the Jewish masters. Sherira (8"¥, 
25b, No. 16, mdvanmy pind nosy dy adap ΝῸΦ max anay 
mma 5y2) decides rightly that such an enforced ritual bath 
has no effect, and the slave remains a Christian anyhow. 
But Sar Shalom (of Sura, 849-53) is of a different opinion 
(τ, 27 a, No. 32=n’v, No. 255 = 5’n, No. 16). It should 
be kept in mind that for a Jewish household, a slave that 
did not accept the Jewish rites was of no use. The slave 
could neither cook, nor prepare the food, nor touch the 
Jew’s wine, nor perform other domestic duties (see τ», 
23a, No. 3; π΄, No. 254 =5'n, No. 15). In some places 
Jewish masters were afraid that slaves, who did not accept 
Judaism, would be used by their non-Jewish enemies as 
a tool for denunciation and slander.*!” 

On the whole we may assume that the slaves were 
treated humanely in Jewish households. The very fact 
that they became half-proselytes helped to raise their status 
and to elicit sympathy from their employers. Thus they 
were regarded almost as members of the family. In ¥’y, 
27a, No. 3 (by R. Semah= Geon., II, 183, 1. 9) there is 
mentioned the case of a slave, who pretended to have 
adopted Judaism, in order not to be sold to non-Jews. 
We find further cases of masters having their slaves or the 


219 ΠΤ, No. 431 (end), and No. rr: DAY [Ὁ PNWND jnw Opa 
moo > way DOT ὈΦΞΣ weand Sew» no 102) aby ana xbw 


PY b> PIS POP PRI WN myonbny. This again shows us the attitude 
of the populace in Arabic countries towards the Jews. 
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children of their slaves, instructed in the Bible (s’w, 26 Ὁ, 
No. 29, by Sherira; 27b, No. 36, by R. Nahshon (see 
Einleit., 14, note); Geon., II, 83-4). But it seems that the 
Geonim disliked this practice. Sometimes slaves were 
entrusted with the entire management of their masters’ 
affairs (see ¥"v, 26 Ὁ, No. 29; 73b, No. το, by R. Natronai 
(Eimleit., 14, note)=1"1, No. 79; p”3, No. 50, which Miiller, 
Einleit., 25, assigns to R. Meshullam or R. Gershon, hence, 
a case of slaves in Christian countries). The Roman custom 
of manumitting a favourite slave before or immediately 
after the death of his master, which we find in vogue 
among the Jews in the Talmudic times, was also continued 
in the period of the Geonim. From several responsa we 
learn that the practice was for a man to liberate before 
his death his favourite slave. Likewise the death of her | 
mistress would result in a female slave regaining her liberty 
(see x°v, 27a, No. 31; Geon., II, 83). Female slaves were 
frequently included in the dowries given to daughters on 
their marriage (¥’v, 45 Ὁ, No. 7, by Samuel b. Hofni; 54 Ὁ, 
No. 8, probably by Sherira; "22, No. 220). Generally 
we find the Bét-Din looking after the interests of the 
slaves and affording them protection. Following the 
Talmudic maxims, the Geonim would force, for example, 
the heirs of a man, that declared his slaves to be free 
after his death, to carry out the will of the testator 
(see YY, 26b, No. 25; 25a, No. 14; 27b, No. 36, end). 
Once R. Sadok (of Sura, 823-5) even forced the son of the 
E-xilarch to comply with the Talmudic rule in such a case, 
and grant freedom to the slaves of his testator, a late 
member of the Exilarch’s family.”#° The Christian eccle- 

290 Geon., 11, 83: 2 [Π) WOW) ANI 32 [Ὁ INN. ΠΟ A IB 
xd ΠΕ onda» stay nds es an one tay 1d ym ἽΝ 
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siastical authorities in Babylon likewise forced the heirs, 
by excommunicating them from the Church, to fulfil the 
wishes of their testator and grant freedom to his slaves 
that had been declared free (so Henanis6, V; Jesubarnum, 
§ 66 in Sachau, of. c7t.). Another case R. Nahshon men- 
tions in a responsum in 3", 27 Ὁ, No. 33: ‘A slave swore 
not to serve his master.’ Seeing the great binding force 
of the oath with Jews, the slave wanted to gain his liberty 
in this manner. But the Gaon decided to take no heed 
of the slave’s oath. On the other hand we find the Bét- 
Din imposing flagellation on a slave because he assaulted 
certain people (s”v, 29b, No. 4, probably by Sar Shalom, 
see Einleit., 14, note). If a slave of a Jew did not observe 
the rites of Judaism into which he was initiated, his master 
was allowed to sell him to non-Jews. We have the evidence 
of the responsa that the greatest majority of the slaves in 
the service of Jews did not observe the Jewish rites (sce 
¥’v, 23a, No. 3, but cf. ΘΠ. No. 49; ΠῚ, Nos. 111 and 
431, by Sherira as regards the Sabbath; ¥"w, 27a, No. 30, 
by R.Semah). Likewise if a Jewish master was discovered 
committing immorality with his female slave, the master 
was severely punished and the slave sold to non-Jews (3"v, 
2b, No. 17, cp. 25a, Nos. 13 and 15). 

All the responsa discussed in this paragraph, when 
taken together, acquaint us with the position of the slaves 
in the service of Jews. However great an evil slavery was 


in those times, it should not be overlooked that in Jewish 


IDIIN MPP NNN (GH Ys Jol ede. Y) “I Ὁ InN oni 
mala MynNw ΙΓ wand MYHS)-. . . PSI PITS 53 7D 13 TWD 
xm xo pnd ansy xmbs wen pnyet. A similar case we have ia 
the Decisions of the Catholicos Henaniso, No. VII (Sachau, zbzd., p. 14). 
See Aptowitzer, tbrd., 12 ff. 
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service the slaves enjoyed perfect rest on the Sabbath and 
the Jewish Festivals, just as their masters. Further, their 
having adopted Judaism made their lot more tolerable. 
They were therefore treated with more consideration. In 
ΡΣ, No. 118, the Rabbi, probably Kalonymos of Lucca, 
writes that the well-known prayer for the dead, the Kaddish, 
should also be recited for slaves that observed the Jewish 
rites (WIP OMI ANON nN OOwOY oOayA Sy das). In 
another responsum (3”"¥, 23b, No. 5) we find the case of 
a slave whom his Jewish master sold to a non-Jew, and 
who on gaining his freedom from his second master desires 
to remain henceforth a Jew. Finally, the Jewish master 
was personally free from the blame of the cruelty of 
castrating his slaves (see above, p. 146).??! 

21 Yet Dozy (Geschichte der Mauren in Spanien, 11, 38) writes, ‘The: 
Jews, who speculated on the misery of the nations, bought children of both 
sexes and brought them to ports where Greek and Venetian ships called to 


transport them to the Saracens. Other slaves, destined for attendance at 
the harems, came from France where there existed large establishments 
for eunuchs managed by Jews’. As Harkawy cand MDS, 1877, 219, 4) 
rightly remarks, Jew-hatred rather than the actual facts is the reason 
for the above statement as well as for the assertion of the Arab writer 
Muhammad al-Mukaddasi al-Bashari that the slaves from the Slav countries 
are brought to Baganah (near Almeria in southern Spain, see above, VII, 
486, note 32) whose inhabitants are Jews and who castrate them there. 


(To be continued.) 
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CORRIGENDA IN VOL, ΧΟ τοὺ 1 


P. 148, note 105, 1.1. For Tos. Ber. 316 read 36, 

P, 151, note 120, 1. 2. For 310 Sel. =998 read (1) 310 Sel. =999 c. E. 
Pp. 156, 1. 21, and 167, 1. 27. For part H vead Hebrew part. 

P. 160, 1.9. For Elhananan vead Elhanan. 

P. 165, 1. 14. For Juda vead Joshua. 

P. 169, note 163, 1. 3 from the bottom. For we read were. 


Vol. IX, p. 415, note 8. For 1 Sam. 4. 3 read 4. 13. 
P. 417, 1. 18. For Suhlan vead Sahlan. 
P. 420, 1. 15. For become in MS, vead are styled. 


WILLIAMS’S THE HEBREW-CHRISTIAN 
MESSIAH 


The Hebrew-Christian Messiah, or The Presentation of the 
Messiah to the Jews in the Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
being Twelve Lectures delivered before the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn on the Foundation of Bishop 
Warburton in the years 1911-15. By A. LUKYN WILLIAMS, 
D.D., with an Introductory Note by the BisHop or ELy. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, London, 1916. 
pp. XxXli+ 425. 


THE purposes of this volume are clearly set forth by the ’ 
author in his preface. They are in the first place to offer an 
interpretation of the leading ideas contained in the book of 
Matthew, in their relation to the ideas current at the time of 
the apostle in his Jewish surroundings; secondly, to seek to 
apply some of these ideas to the needs and requirements of the 
present time; and, thirdly, to offer a clearer and more exact know- 
ledge of Jesus as the Messiah to the Jews of to-day. Matthew 
was written primarily for Jewish Christians, to strengthen them 
in their new faith and to provide them with arguments against 
the objections of their Jewish brethren. Hence the book might 
well be regarded as a presentation of the Christ to the Jews, 
and by a modern restatement of its main ideas it may also serve 
the same purpose for the Jews of the present time. The author 
endeavours consciously and conscientiously not to allow the last 
two purposes to affect the main aim of the book, which is exe- 
getical in the larger sense. His piety and zeal in behalf of his 
faith and his loyalty to his particular denomination cannot but 
find an echo in his discussion of the various subjects of his theme, 
although it is his intention to be purely scientific. Our author is 
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honest, both in his own beliefs and in the appeal that he wishes 
them to make to others, and this honesty of purpose and candid- 
ness in the presentation at once attract the sympathetic interest 
and regard of the reader. In questions which do not involve a 
Christian dogma our author is critical and exact, and frequently 
displays originality of thought and a firm grasp of the subject. 
Where, however, Christian doctrine is concerned he falls back 
on his faith, so that his arguments have an appeal only to such as 
are possessed of a faith like his own. He shows a considerable 
familiarity with the literature on the subject, although he is not 
always careful to distinguish the value of the various sources from 
which he draws his information. 

The first chapter of the book deals with the question of the 
genealogy of Jesus, his meeting with John, and his first appearance 
in Galilee. The simple faith of the author is indeed appealing, 
though his effort to give it a scientific basis is far from successful. 
The position of the various sects in the Jewish Commonwealth 
at the time of Jesus is fully discussed in the second chapter. 
Dr. Williams dismisses the Essenes as being entirely outside of 
his inquiry, since their doctrines had no influence on the early 
Christians. The opinion of Graetz and other scholars that the 
teachings of the Essenes had a decided influence on the develop- 
ment of early Christianity he regards as unproved by any substantial 
argument (compare the recent presentation of the life of Jesus in 
story form by George Moore in his Ze Brook Kerith, where it is 
made to appear that the Essenes played a very important part in 
the mental development of Jesus). The Sadducees also are given 
but little space in the discussion, since they paid no attention to 
the invitation of the Messiah, because of their worldly interests 
and lack of spiritual insight. ‘The main interest of our author 
centres about the Pharisees and the contradictory estimates of 
them in the Gospels and in the Jewish sources of the same 
period. After quoting copiously from modern Jewish authors, 
who present different solutions to this difficulty, the author comes 
to the conclusion that the term ‘hypocrite’ used in connexion 
with the Pharisees in Matthew is to be given a more extended 
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connotation than the one given to it now. The Pharisees were 
indeed deeply religious, seeking righteousness and loving God, 
but shallow in their religious conceptions and ‘lacking submission 
to God and his ways of salvation’. The reader cannot help but 
sympathize with the author in his difficulty and appreciate his 
zeal in endeavouring to find a solution to it, but, after reading 
the lengthy argument which he advances, he may still be inclined 
to agree with the verdict given by Mr. Herford that ‘if there was 
on the part of the Pharisees a complete inability to comprehend 
the religious position of Jesus, there was also on his part an 
inability to comprehend the religious position of the Pharisees’ 
(Pharisaism, p. 170). 

Our author treads on more slippery ground when he begins 
to consider the miracles attributed to Jesus in the Gospels. 
Assuming the truth of the miraculous narratives, not only as they 
appeared to the contemporaries of Jesus, but as essentially true, 
our author still endeavours to connect the miracles with natural . 
phenomena and with scientific theories of disease. He classifies 
the miracles, labels them with modern designations, comes 
dangerously close to the modern Christian Science theories, and 
even endeavours to prove their veracity by actual experiences. 
It is futile to argue about such matters, but to induce a belief in 
Jesus as the Christ in a modern Jew more substantial proofs than 
those based on Jesus as the Healer will be necessary. 

In the consideration of Jesus as the Teacher, to which three 
chapters are devoted, it is but natural for our author to begin 
with a comparison between Jesus and the Jewish teachers of his 
time. Freely and generously conceding the greatness of the 
Rabbis, their religious zeal, their pedagogic insight, and their 
masterful presentation, the author still claims superiority for Jesus, 
a superiority which lay mainly in his personality. In connexion 
with this several specific teachings of Jesus, as the ‘ Lord’s 
Prayer’ and the dictum ‘love thy enemies’, are taken up and 
compared with similar Jewish teachings. In this consideration 
also enters the discussion regarding the permanence of the 
Jewish Law taught by Jesus, which apparently contradicts the 
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teaching of Paul regarding the inefficacy of the Law. Here 
a distinction in the meaning of the term Torah is given—Jesus 
using the term in its broad and spiritual significance, while Paul 
was thinking only of the ritual and legal aspect of it. This leads 
our author to the discussion of the subject whether it is possible 
or desirable at the present time to have a Hebrew-Christian 
Church, the members of which should be adherents of the 
orthodox Jewish customs and ceremonies and at the same time 
good Christians. His conclusions are not in harmony with the 
resolutions adopted recently at the cecumenical conference held 
in St. Louis. The ethical teachings of the Sermon on the Mount 
are then taken up and discussed in comparison with the ethical 
teachings of contemporary Judaism. The author admits that 
there was nothing new or original in the doctrines enunciated, 
but that the force of the Sermon lay rather in the exposition and 
the emphasis placed on certain well-known principles. The im- 
practicability of the actual application of some of the formulae 
is explained on the ground that they were not meant for the 
masses, but only for the few select, those who feel themselves 
‘poor in spirit’ and maintain their complete dependence on God. 

The seventh, eighth, and ninth chapters are devoted to the 
discussion of the three terms by which the Messiah is designated 
in Matthew—the Son of David, the Son of Man, and the Son of 
God. Not content to take the term ‘Son of David’ merely as 
a synonym for the Messiah, Dr. Williams goes into great detail 
to prove the Davidic descent not only of Joseph but also of 
Mary, which he considers necessary because of his belief in the 
virgin birth of Jesus. In the term ‘the Son of Man’ our author 
sees several distinct connotations. In the first place, it implies 
weakness, privation, and suffering, the ideas suggested by its use 
in the book of Ezekiel. On the other hand, it also implies the 
idea of the perfection of the human soul ‘akin to God and there- 
fore receptive of authority on earth, and to be made supreme 
hereafter’. In the title ‘Son of God’ our author refuses to see 
a mere figure of speech, but, like the truly orthodox Christian 
that he is, he takes it in its literal sense, denoting not only a moral 
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and a spiritual, but also an actual relationship with the divine. 
The incarnation of the divine spirit in human form is, according 
to our author, not only reasonable but necessary, and the real 
meaning of such a belief and all that it implies is fully appreciated 
and minutely discussed by him. 

The relation of early Christianity to the apocalyptic and 
pseudepigraphic writings is given full recognition in a separate 
chapter. Our author is perplexed by the problem as to the 
manner in which Jesus understood the prophecies about the 
Kingdom of God, which form the main subject of these books, 
to be fulfilled in him. Has the Kingdom come with his appear- 
ance ? will it come very soon? or is it to be delayed to a remote 
future, as indicated in these books? Passages are found in 
Matthew that may be interpreted to prove one or the other of 
these suppositions. While it is admissible to presume that Jesus 
was mistaken, although this is ‘exceedingly improbable’, he 
could not be so blind as to imagine that the whole Jewish nation 
would accept him as the Messiah and follow his teachings. Jesus 
was certain that a long period would pass before his return on the 
‘clouds of heaven’, but, because he employed trenchant language 
in the picturesque presentation of his hopes, his hearers supposed 
that the time of the Kingdom would be here very soon. While 
the nature of the predicted change is not definitely stated, it is 
plain that it was not to be gradual but rather catastrophic. 

Dr. Williams lays the blame for the crucifixion of Jesus both 
upon the Jews and the Romans alike. The Sadducees were then 
in power ; hence they are made to bear the burden of the guilt. 
The Pharisees, however, as well as the great Jewish masses, were 
not only pleased with the execution, but probably also helped and 
abetted it. ‘The shame is that the Jews, the most enlightened 
nation of the time, with a knowledge of God, theoretical and 
practical, far surpassing any other, acted as they did. . . . The 
history of the Passion suggests, not that the Jews were sinners 
above all others, but that there was and is something radically 
wrong with the whole human race, when its best representatives 
act thus towards the embodiment of truth and holiness and love.’ 
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Jews will be ready to agree with this last statement, because of 
their bitter experiences, through many centuries, with the followers 
of Jesus. 

The death of Jesus, however, was not an accident but rather 
a part of the divine plan. Jesus died so that he might serve as 
a ransom for the sins of his people. But only the sins of those 
who believed in him would be atoned by his death. His advent 
and death were not to work a mechanical change in the world. 
The change of soul that a belief in him works prepares one for 
the benefits derived from his death. Our author does not shirk 
the difficulty of the doctrine of vicarious atonement, but he asserts 
his firm belief in it and proves that Matthew certainly believed in 
it. Our author also declares his firm belief in the resurrection of 
Jesus, as narrated in Matthew and in the other Gospels. And 
this resurrection was in the body, although the body may have 
been a kind of refined matter. 

Combining sound scholarship with a fiery religious zeal, our 
author has succeeded in clearing many moot points for the 
believing Christian. His critical faculty frequently gives way to 
his religious enthusiasm, and this should be a merit rather than 
a fault to the believer. It is true that his purpose to reach the 
intelligent Jew has not been attained, not so much because of 
his lack of knowledge of Jewish sources, but rather because of 
his lack of understanding and appreciation of the Jewish soul 
and its strivings. His zeal arouses sympathy, but not conviction ; 
his simple faith and sincerity call forth admiration, but do not 
persuade. Still, even the Jewish reader will find in this volume 
much that will be of value and interest to him. 


JuLius H. GREENSTONE. 
Gratz College. 


ΠΕ ΕΘ IN SEMITIC PALAEOGRAPHY 


By HARTWIG HIRSCHFELD, Jews’ University Colleges, 
London. 


THE dot is the smallest thing seen in any table of 
Semitic alphabets, yet its absence would render their study 
well-nigh impossible. Without it half the characters of 
the Arabic alphabet would be meaningless. Had an ancient 
Arabic poem been handed down to us by the grammarians 
without diacritical points, we should have been unable to 
read it, and even under the most favourable circumstances 
it would have been full of ambiguities. If the Jewish 
Masoretes had not provided the Hebrew Bible with vowel 
points, it would for ever have remained a sealed book. 
Ample proof of this is furnished by the Semitic inscriptions 
which contain a large number of words of which we can 
only give an approximate translation without being certain 
of its correctness. When reading Arabic, Syriac, and 
Hebrew texts unprovided with dots and reading signs, we 
are only able to do so by applying what the grammarians 
and Masoretes have taught us. The dot, so to speak, 
carries Semitic philology on its tiny shoulders. It is also 
of psychological interest, as it shows how the human mind 
contrived with such simple means to mark the division 
of words, clauses, periods, and sections; to indicate the 
different sounds appertaining to characters of uniform 
shapes; to characterize the variations arising from the 
grammatical inflexion of verbs and nouns, as well as to 


assist in the correct reading of groups of letters of identical 
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appearance. This does not exhaust the functions of the 
dot. It has been employed singly and collectively, occa- 
sionally varying in shape, size, and colour, and has even 
entered fields outside Semitic linguistics. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the dot employed in our present 
writing is a direct descendant of its old Semitic ancestor. 


I. THE DoT DISJUNCTIVE. 


If we compare the oldest Semitic inscriptions known, 
viz. those of Oerdek-Burnu! and Ba‘al Lebanon on one 
hand, and the Moabite stone and the inscription of King 
KLMU on the other, we at once perceive a marked 
difference between both groups. Whilst the characters of 
the first have sharp angles, several letters in the two others 
bend their tails slightly to the left, i.e. towards the next 
letter. This is obviously an inchoative tendency towards 
cursiveness, indicating a later date. A common character- 
istic of these inscriptions is that the words are separated 
by dots. Only the Ba‘al Lebanon bowl, which is of metal, 
has no dots. The Moabite stone even goes further, and 
divides sentences by perpendicular lines. From all this 
we may gather that the authors of the three stone inscrip- 
tions just mentioned were so much imbued with the 
importance of what they wished to convey to posterity 
that they insisted on absolute clearness of the text, and 
endeavoured to prevent any ambiguity that might. arise 
from any letter coming in contact with its neighbour. 
We also find dots between the words in the Siloam inscrip- 
tion as well as in the Aramaic inscriptions of Zenjirli, 
viz. Hadad, Panammu, and Bar Rekib. These are of later 


1 See Lidzbarski, Ephemerts, II], pp. 192 sqq. 
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date than the first-named group, belonging to the eighth 
pre-Christian century. Being royal inscriptions they were 
provided with dots for the same reason as the others. 
As to the Siloam inscription, although no sovereign is 
mentioned in it, it was of national importance, and carved 
on behalf of some high authority, being part of a scheme 
of architecture for the public benefit. It is probable that 
the work of cutting the inscription as well as the whole 
building project was interrupted before it was finished, 
because it is not likely that so telling a communication was 
intended to remain hidden in the bowels of the earth for 
all ages. Something must have been in contemplation 
to render the inscription accessible to readers, otherwise 
there was no purpose in carving it. The two Nérab 
inscriptions which also belong to the ancient Aramaic 
group show no dividing dots, but they are of still later 
date and private character, being devoted to the memory 
of priests. Dotless likewise are the legends on the Babylo- 
nian lion weights, but they are of metal, and the words 
are separated by space. No dots are found on the Gezer 
calendar? which, though of great antiquity, only represents 
the scribbles of a private individual. 

The dots which separate the words in the Moabite 
stone have been used to throw suspicion on the genuineness 
of the inscription.? The validity of this suspicion has been 
disproved by the deliberate opinion of the best authorities 
of Semitic epigraphy. If justified, the same suspicion 
would apply to all other inscriptions mentioned before. 
Are they all falsifications? If so, we must also include 
the South Arabian inscriptions in which the words are 

2 See Pal. Expl, F., Jan. 1909, pp. 26 sqq. 


3 ZDMG., LIX, pp. 236 and 744. 
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separated by perpendicular lines as well as some Carian 
ones which show the same feature. The lines and dots 
in the Moabite stone, so far from being a source of doubt, 
add a fresh argument in favour of its authenticity. 

It is worth while examining the whole question of 
dividing dots in other inscriptions, especially Phoenician. 
In the home country, Carthage and Marseilles, no dots 
were used. The bulk of dotted inscriptions belongs to 
Cyprus. In C/S., 1, 46 and 91, a dot is found after every 
word. In Nos. 11,92, and the two bilingual ones, viz. 89 
and Tamassos,® dots are frequent both in the Phoenician 
and Cypriote texts. It is, however, to be noted that they 
are missing in set phrases, such as dates and benedictory 
conclusions. In some inscriptions there are three or two 
dots, or only one dot. Others have none. The employ- 
ment of dots is in the main restricted to the period of the 
kings Malkiyaton and his son Pumiyaton, 1. 6. between 
the years 391 and 354. If we compare these dates with 
those of the Phoenician home country we find that the 
former are older. Now although all this does not permit 
us to deduct any definite rule from it, we are entitled to 
say that the dots, where found, were not inserted in a 
haphazard fashion, but with the distinct purpose of serving 
as guides. It seems that their gradual disappearance went 
hand in hand with the development in writing towards 
cursiveness. Between the Ba‘al Lebanon and the other 
Phoenician inscriptions (beginning with that of Byblus) 
several centuries elapsed during which, in the Phoenician 
coast towns and other centres of Phoenician culture, the 
art of reading and writing had probably become so popular 
that no dividing dots were deemed necessary except where 

4 See Sayce, Proc. SBA., IX, p. 137. 5 Not in CIS. 
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ambiguity was to be prevented. For this reason the Latin 
text of the Sardinian trilingual inscription (C/7S., I, 143) 
has several dots to indicate the missing letters of abridged 
words. The intentional omission of dots is peculiarly 
noticeable in the double text of the first half of the 
Eshmun‘azar inscription, the two parts on the lid of the 
sarcophagus being merely divided by the space of the width 
of one letter.6 An interesting relic of an earlier habit are 
the three dots in the Piraeus inscription, C7S., I, 118, and 
its characters are visibly more archaic than those of the 
famous ‘wreath’ inscription of Athens, which is dated 
g6 B.C. It may seem strange that the Thugga inscription 
has a dot after every word, although the writing shows 
a very advanced state. This may, however, be accounted 
for by the fact that the language is a mixture of Punic 
and Berber, and a clear division of the words was necessary 
in order to assist the reader. The very obscure Sardinian 
inscription, C/S., 1, 149,’ has many dots, but they are not 
placed regularly, and also here the dots appear to have 
been put in as guides for the better reading of this very 
cursive writing. Whatever reason the engraver had to put 
the dots in, they cannot be regarded as a sign of lateness. 
It is not superfluous, at this juncture, to make a brief 
diversion into ancient Greek palaeography which presents 
features akin to our subject. We have seen above that 
in some Carian inscriptions words are separated by lines. 
This is also the case with at least one inscription of Thera,* 
but it was chiefly the dot which travelled to Greek lands 


6 The second part of this inscription, which is not repeated on the back 
of the sarcophagus, is probably of later date. 

7 There are no dots in the Phoenician text of this inscription, but in the 
Greek text dots indicate missing letters of abridged words. 

8 See Taylor, The History of the Alphabet, ll, p 31. 
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in the company of the Phoenician alphabet. Double and 
single dots are frequent in Carian, Lycian, and Cypriote 
inscriptions. On the islands of the Aegean Sea and in 
Attica we find three and two dots in perpendicular position, 
as well as single dots.? The same practice was observed in 
ancient manuscripts. The retention of these dots can only 
have been due to the preservation of an earlier custom, 
as the conversion of the Semitic guttural letters into vowels 
made the separating dot really unnecessary. There are, 
indeed, many old inscriptions without any dot, as that 
of Abu Simbel, several of Thera, and others. There is no 
need to go into this subject exhaustively, especially as 
this would require very far-going investigations, which 
must be left to specialists. This much can, however, be 
inferred, that the gradual disappearance of the dots in 
Greek texts furnishes an interesting parallel to the same 
phenomenon in Semitic palaeography. 

The most extensive use of the dot for the purpose of 
punctuation is found in Syriac manuscripts, either singly to 
mark the end of a clause, or in groups to close a sentence, 
paragraph, or section. This practice arose in the sixth 
century, and developed later into a complicated system, 
a full survey of which is given by Duval!’ who, on the 
authority of Barhebraeus, presents no less than forty-six 
different groups. That this was not, however, the beginning 
of the use of the dot in Syriac we shall see presently. 

In Ethiopic, words are separated from each other by 
two dots placed one above the other. This may be 
accounted for by two reasons—/irs¢, their being a relic 


9. See Roehl, Jnscriptiones graecae antiquissimae (1882), 2, 31, &c.; CIA., 


I, 8, 34, 44, &c. 
10 Traité de grammatre syriaque, pp. 146 sqq. 
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of the perpendicular line of the South Arabian inscriptions 
as well as in Ethiopic inscriptions of the older style, notably 
those discovered by Rueppell ; 11 second and chiefly because 
the nature of Ethiopic characters with their hooks, strokes, 
and ringlets affixed on either side, made it necessary to 
prevent misunderstandings. This view may be supported 
by the fact that prefixes are simply added without inter- 
vening dots. Similar reasons are probably responsible fer 
the dots between the words in Samaritan writing, which 
also abounds in small strokes and points striking out from 
the body of various consonants. In Nabataean, Palmyrene, 
Mandaitic, and Arabic texts this dot is unknown; on the 
contrary, ligatures are common. In Nabataean and Sinaitic 
inscriptions we find letters of words often run into the next 
one, causing a certain amount of difficulty to the decipherer. 
This, on the other hand, leads to the conclusion that the 
absence of the separating dot, together with cursive writing, 
was the result of a widely spread faculty of reading and 
writing, and that both engravers and persons on whose 
behalf inscriptions were cut had no fear that their legends 
would not be read correctly. 

Hebrew differs in this respect entirely. When the 
square characters had been finally developed, any artificial 
means of disconnecting words from each other were un- 
necessary, because the rabbinical law ordained that the 
separation should be absolute and clearly visible. This 
was done in order to prevent any possibility of ligatures. 
The practice became so strict that it was even adopted 
for texts of private nature. In the two oldest Hebrew 
inscriptions in square characters, viz. those of the Bene 
Hézir and Kafr Bir‘im, neither ligatures nor dividing dots 


τ Reisen in Abyssinien, vol. II (Atlas). 
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are to be found. The wisdom of this rule is seen in 
Hebrew manuscripts of the Middle Ages, in which the 
cursive writing characteristic of each country with its many 
ligatures causes considerable difficulty, although it helps 
in determining the home and often the age of the manu- 
script in question. In the scrolls of the Pentateuch used 
for reading in synagogues no dot or stroke is permitted. 
The words are separated by space or vacant half lines. 
The division of the verses by double dots was introduced 
later when biblical books were copied in volume form. 
The oldest specimen known at present is the famous Codex 
Petropolitanus of the latter Prophets dated 916.2 This 
practice was undoubtedly borrowed from Syriac manuscripts. 
As to Arabic, gilt dots mark the end of verses in many 
manuscript copies of the Qoran, and dots and stars fre- 
quently appear in the printed editions. 


ΤΠ THe Dor, DiAceinicar 


The diacritical dot made its first appearance above the 
vésh in Palmyrene inscriptions in order to distinguish it 
from the daléth. It is, however, a notable fact that this 
dot is not found in the older stones, and did not come into 
use till the end of the second post-Christian century, 
i.e. about two hundred years after the first inscriptions 
had been cut. In Nabataean inscriptions this dot does 
not exist at all. As to the origin of the Palmyrene dot 
scarcely anything can be said, except that it was probably 
the outcome of necessity and actual misreading, and born 
in the brain of some resourceful person who found it 
advisable to help the reader in the distinction of these two 
letters. The absence of dots in the preamble of the 

12 Dots before δήμῳ, see Kahle, ZDMG., LV, p. 194 rem. 
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Palmyrene tariff, which dates from the year 137, must 
have caused embarrassment to unskilled readers, as, e.g. 
in the first line, d@/eth and résh stand in close proximity 
looking one exactly like the other. Thus in contradistinc- 
tion to the dot dividing words, in Palmyrene it assists in 
determining approximately the ¢ermznus a quo of undated 
inscriptions. Its employment did not, however, become 
general at once, and there are many inscriptions of the 
third century in which it is only sporadically given. From 
Palmyra it wandered to Syria, and is found in manuscripts 
as early as the beginning of the fifth century. It is absent, 
however, from Syriac inscriptions of the same period.’ 
In manuscripts it is also used to mark the daléth, being 
placed either inside or beneath the letter. A double dot 
put horizontally above a letter serves to mark the plural. 
Even the device of using these two dots above the vésh 
for the double purpose of marking the letter and indicating 
the plural occurs in the same old manuscript. To whom 
this contrivance is due is not known, but it was probably 
the outcome of the exigencies of teaching the young. To 
the same cause we may ascribe the dot above ὃ whenever 
it is equivalent to Greek 7. 

In Hebrew only one diacritical point is used, viz. that 
which distinguishes szz from shiz. The period when this 
was introduced is not known, but it could not have been 
very early. The dot on szz was not from the outset 
placed on the left side, as in the Cod. Petropolit. it has 
its place over the centrai head of the letter. In the 
Moabite stone no difference is made, but it must not be 
overlooked that we are not well informed as to any dis- 


'8 The inscription published in ZDMG., XXXVI, p. 159, bears the 
date 494. 
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tinctions made by the various Semitic nations in the 
pronunciation of the sibilants, especially as sa@mekh also 
occurs several times in the same inscription. The same 
applies to ancient Aramaic and Phoenician inscriptions. 
The dot over siz was in all probability originally a small 
Ὁ placed above Φ' in the middle, which Ὁ subsequently 
shrank toa mere dot. Siz with the dot on the right was 
evidently an afterthought, and both were placed on the right 
and on the left respectively for the sake of symmetry. 

The largest use of the dot diacritical is made in Arabic 
of Moslim times. In South Arabian inscriptions no dot 
is found, neither do Arabic words in Nabataean ones show 
any distinguishing mark.'® Arabic palaeography is not 
as yet very far advanced in spite of the rich material 
extant, and much uncertainty still prevails. The Arabic 
text of the trilingual inscription of Zebed 1° seems to have 
been added later than the Syriac and Greek legends, since 
the beginning formula d7zsimillah, particularly in its abridged 
form, could scarcely have been used prior to Islam. What 
might be taken for a diacritical point over » in the second 
line of the Harran inscription seems to be a small hole 
inthe stone.!7_ At any rate the date can scarcely be 463.'® 
Thus neither of these inscriptions shows any more trace 

14 See also Kahle, Die Masoreten des Ostens, p.119. Nestle in Trans- 
actions of the oth Congress of Orientalists, Semit. section 1, p 63; and 
rith Congress, p. 11. The latter is wrong ia assuning that the dot on 
w was always placed on the left side, but is right in demanding that ν 
should have its place in the dictionaries before &. 

LY ee TW p- 16 See ZDMG., XXXV, p. 530. 

17 See Schréder in ZDMG., XXXVII, p. 530 rem. 

18 Praetorius’s doubts as to the correctness of this date (ZDMG., XXXV, 
p. 749) are perfectly justified. If, on the basis of Js Ml we assume the 


era of the Martyrs, we should gain the year 847. Several letters bear close 
resemblance to the Zebed inscription. 
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of a diacritical point than the inscription of Basra which 
dates from the ¢we/fth century.’° On the other hand we 
find dots on gold dinars dating from A.H. 82 (701) *° and 
the next following years. A peculiarity of these coins is 
that double dots are placed one above the other. In its 
earlier stages the system was far from being fixed. This 
is confirmed by a document on papyrus dated A.H. go 
(709), in which double dots run in a slanting direction, 
but on the whole dots are employed very sparingly. Also 
in the well-known Arabic passport dated A. H. 133 (750),” 
which was granted to a Copt, all diacritical points are 
missing. Ina genealogical work written in (πῆς characters 
(MS. Berlin, fol. N.R. 37 a), dating from the eighth century, 
stacks of three small slanting strokes over & stand for dots. 
In other manuscripts (e.g. Brit. Mus. Or. 1270-3326) the 
three dots over (5 are written in a row. 

As is well known, in the Maghribine style of writing, 
which is a direct descendant from the (πῆς writing, ~ has 
its dot below -s, and g only one dot above ~s. In (πῇς 
manuscripts of the Qoran, coloured or gold dots stand 
occasionally for amza, jazm, and tanwin,?* but chiefly 
for vowels as we shall see later on. In several of these 
manuscripts small black strokes take the place of diacritical 
points, but they seem to have been added later.** As 
these specimens are chiefly known from fragments it is 


impossible to ascertain their exact dates, but the practice 

19 See ZDMG., XXXI, p. 135; see also van Berchem, C/4r. Mém. miss. 
arch, 1894. ; 

#0 See St. L. Poole, The Coins of the Eastern Khaleefehs, 1, p. τ 546. 

“1 See Becker, Papyrus Schott-Reinhardt. 

22 ZDMG., XXXIV, pp. 685 sqq. 

*8 See also Néldeke, Geschichte des Qoran, pp. 326 544. 

24 See Moller, Palaeographische Beitrdge aus den herzoglichen Sammlungen 
tn Gotha, tables IV to VI, XII. 
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of using coloured dots seems to have lasted some time, 
developing a great variety. In one specimen the diacritical 
points appear as horizontal green lines.” 

It is beyond doubt that the diacritical points in Arabic 
took their origin from Syriac. This, however, does not 
explain everything, especially the three dots over & and (5. 
As for the latter, it may be suggested with some show 
of reason that the three dots which, as we have seen, stand 
in a straight line, represent the three heads of the w in 
Nabataean and Palmyrene, or Hebrew square writing. 
We have also seen that the dot over Δ᾽ was probably 
anterior to that over ¥& As Arabic (5, as a rule, corre- 
sponds to Hebrew &, and wice versa, we might further 
suggest that (5 had originally but one dot. In Cufic 
Qorans a small slanting stroke in black is placed over each 
head,2"> whilst © is marked by a group of three black 
parallel strokes. The three dots in the ordinary Naskhi 
are probably the result of analogy, on account of the near 
relation of these two consonants. The hard Ὁ» has there- 
fore only two dots. The dots below ἐς were most probably 
derived from Syriac. 

In every newly introduced system it is the first steps 
which are uncertain and tentative. As soon as the initial 
stages are overcome, spontaneity has a fair amount of free 
play. In the Arabic alphabet many groups of consonants 
of quite heterogeneous character assumed uniform shapes 
by force of circumstances which—by the way—can be 
easily accounted for. For the ordinary reader, then, the 
necessity arose of obviating the difficulty created by this 
uniformity. How many were there who could read a Cufic 
Qoran fluently? The dots over ¢, 5, Us; b, a and under 

2% Jbid., table VIII, 3. 26 Jbid., tables VI and VIII. 
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.» were probably the result of deliberate contrivance by 
early copyists and school teachers. In secular works the 
dots were frequently neglected, perhaps with the intention 
of putting them in afterwards. They were not even missed, 
as nearly all these books were written for educated readers.?' 
Authors, therefore, saw themselves frequently compelled, 
when quoting names of persons and places, to give the full 
spelling, including the numbers and positions of dots, to 
prevent misreading. There exists also a special terminology 
for letters with and without dots. Sylvestre de Sacy 38 
is of opinion that the use of diacritical points is posterior 
to that of vowel signs. In Cufic fragments the opposite 
seems to be the case, but of this anon. A calculated 
extension of the dot system appears in a large number 
of non-Semitic languages which have adopted the Arabic 
alphabet for such modified sounds as do not exist in 
Arabic. The close relationship prevailing between the 
diacritical points of Arabic and Syriac is best shown in 
Karshini, i.e. Arabic in Syriac characters, but no uniform 
system prevails. Whilst many manuscripts simply use the 
Nestorian system, a printed prayer-book in my possession 


29 


follows a more elaborate plan.*” Arabic in Hebrew square 


characters, of which there exists a vast literature, has also 
introduced several modifications of a simple character.*” 

27 Especially letters; see also <Arabische Urkunden, &c., ed. Abel, 
Berlin, r900. Even in a letter dated a. H. 300 dots are very sparsely used. 

28 Grammaire arabe, 2°me éd., I, pp. 11 sqq. 

29 The title page is missing, but the appearance of the book suggests the 
seventeenth century. The following modifications are in use: ὡς = e? 
bs 59 ands i=: L=w; »~=¢ ; see also the specimen in 
Land, Anecdota Syriaca, 1, p. go and table XVIII, and the manuscripts of 
the British Museum Egerton 703; Or. 5911, &c. 

3° With dot either above or below ἃ — < ; 5= 23 5 with or without 


der 3 1 = δ; Noe. 
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III. THE DOT VOCALIC. 


In early Aramaic inscriptions vowels, long or short, 
are found graphically expressed by means of the vowel 
letters 8, 1, and *. As this method was the exception 
rather than the rule, it afforded little help for reading 
written documents. Syriac authors and copyists, therefore, 
felt the necessity of obviating any possible ambiguity 
arising out of the equal spelling of words of different 
reading and meaning. An ingenious way out of the 
difficulty was found as early as the fifth century by placing 
a dot above a consonant to indicate the vowels @ and ὁ; 
and below for ¢, 72, and #. Whence this idea was derived 
is not known, but possibly the vowel letters were in the 
first stage written bodily above and below, and were sub- 
sequently reduced to dots. For quite a number of words 
of one or two syllables this was sufficient, but was inadequate 
for longer words. Actual difficulties seem to have arisen 
which called for adjustment. Nestorians not only retained 
the dot arrangement, but enlarged it to a complete system 
comprising all vowels, but Jacobites replaced the latter 
by five vowel signs adapted from the five Greek vowels. 
Henceforth both systems lived side by side. For details 
see the Syriac grammar books. 

A peculiarly mixed system was evolved in Hebrew, 
mixed in a double sense. There are in the first instance 
the two varieties of the Babylonian system in which real 
vowel signs are intermixed with dot vowels. Exactly the 
same is the case with the Tiberian systems. There exists 
another affinity between both systems, but I am not aware 
if it has been pointed out before or not ; it seems to point 
to a common origin of both. In either system patak and 


games are expressed by real vowel signs, but the other 
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vowels by dots. This means that for short ὦ and long a 
the ancient Syriac dot above was not considered suitable. 
As to the origin of these vowel signs in both systems 
opinions vary, but this makes no difference, since whether 
they were developed from the Jacobite 2᾽Ζαλᾶ, or from the 
Arabic fatha, they can both be traced back to the δὶ of old. 
It cannot be denied that Arabic influence is manifest in 
the names of these vowels, although their invention may 
be posterior to that of the vowel signs themselves. How- 
ever this may be, dots or groups of dots are used in both 
systems for zreqg, séré, and toneless seghol. As to the 
relation of these vowels to the dot below in the first Syriac 
system, it is too obvious to need any further demonstration. 
The double dot in séré is probably a copy of the Nestorian 
sign (=), but placed horizontally. More difficult is it to 
account for the third dot in the Tiberian séghd/. In the 
superlinear system accentuated ségdl is not distinguished 
from patah, which is probably due to Arabic influence. 
The three-dotted séghdl seems to be nothing but séré with 
a dot added, primarily for the benefit of school children. 
As to the three slanting dots of φζόδης, I consider them 
older than the shkareg. We see in it again the Syriac dot 
below with the addition of two more dots, whilst the 
slanting direction was dictated by the necessity of keeping 
them clear of the other vowels and skeva. The waw has 
no room for three slanting dots, so when used as mater 
lectionts it has to be satisfied with one dot. 

The Tiberian system employs two dots placed one 
above the other to express vowellessness. The late Prof. 
Graetz seems to be right in alleging that in the tenth 
century no difference was made between the two kinds 


of sheva. The precision with which later grammarians 
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distinguished between both seems to have been unknown 
to the earlier ones. Even medieval Jewish grammarians 
did not recognize the skeva medium. This produced an 
uncertainty which caused some laxity in the treatment 
of the syllable, and which was probably the reason why 
Hebrew poets of the Middle Ages took liberties by 
opening closed syllables and closing open ones. This 
ambiguity found a fitting expression in the use of the same 
sign for both kinds of syllables as well as for the grace 
note at the beginning of words. Its origin was probably 
the Syriac sign for the short ¢ (—), but in Hebrew the 
two dots were placed vertically to prevent them being 
taken for sévé. At the end of the word it is omitted in 
the superlinear system, whilst in the Tiberian style it is 
retained in J, but is frequently absent in Qaraite manu- 
scripts. In the Babylonian system it has the shape of 
a horizontal stroke, but in connexion with the two hori- 
zontal dots of séré it stands for sheva compositum. 

It does not seem sufficiently realized that a complete 
system of dot vowels also existed in Arabic, but was 
confined to Cufic Qorans in the following manner. Red 
dots above stand for fatha and damma, while the dot 
below means kesra. This again is quite in accordance with 
the first Syriac system, and was without doubt borrowed 
from it. New, however, in this respect are the two red 
or green dots placed one above the other to stand for 
tanwin with damma or kesra, whilst placed horizontally 
they are meant for fazwin with fatha, and occasionally 
for kesra. In many instances there appears only one dot, 
but it should be understood that there are many fragments 
without any dots. In order to distinguish these dots from 
the diacritical points the latter, as mentioned before, appear 
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frequently as slanting strokes in black or green. These 
strokes are often not larger than dots. The size of the 
coloured dots, combined with the narrowness of the lines, 
make it often doubtful to which word or letter the dots 
belong. Questions of space occasionally caused the dots to 
be placed horizontally instead of vertically. In some few 
cases jazm is rendered by a complete green circle below 
or above the letter.*! 

It is now abundantly clear that there exists an historical 
connexion between all these dot systems which, from small 
beginnings, expanded into manifold ramifications. The 
question is now whether it also embraced the Ethiopic 
alphabet. No dots are visible in the old inscriptions, as 
far as we know them, or in manuscripts of later date. The 
Ethiopic alphabet was originally purely consonantic, as 
in the other Semitic languages, but instead of developing 
detached vowel signs, the alphabet assumed ἃ syllabic 
character, vowels being marked by small strokes, hooks, 
and small rings attached to the bodies of the consonants.” 
Now the late Prof. Dillmann,®* whilst rejecting De Sacy’s 
opinion that these vowel signs were modelled on Greek 
vowels, flatly denied any foreign influence, especially on 
the part of the Syrian ‘new’ system, and styled their 
invention a ‘deed of the Abyssinian people’. He was 
also of opinion that the small square hooks and rings in 
which many of these vowel signs end were but ornamental, 
and that the connecting strokes which often appear as 
a mere lengthening of the letter constituted the main 
element of the vowel. 

31 See Moller, /.c., tables III and VII. 


82 See Taylor, /.c., 1, pp. 338 and 340. 
33 Grammalik der aethiopischen Sprache, p. 20. 
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Now this seems to me to be contrary to all we know 
about the rule of developments. As is well known the 
Ethiopic alphabet is indirectly an offspring of ancient 
Semitic writing. The Syriac system of dots had‘long been 
in existence when Ethiopic began to be written, and since 
both Syrians and Ethiopians were Christians, a literary 
intercourse between both, at least in matters theological, 
is certain.** It is also probable that the Hebrew vowel 
system was in existence when the Ethiopians began to 
produce a written literature. It is likewise an acknowledged 
fact that in the treatment of certain consonants, notably 
gutturals, as well as in the vocabulary, Ethiopic has much 
in common with Hebrew. It is therefore admissible that 
the vowel systems prevailing in Syriac and Hebrew were 
known to early Ethiopic writers, and used by them as 
models. Several of the Ethiopic vowel signs betray their 
origin unmistakably. The dot below standing for z in 
Syriac, Hebrew, and Cufic Qorans appears in twenty-four 
out of the twenty-six Ethiopic consonants. Only in two 
(ὦ and 4.) it turns upwards, but is kept at the bottom. 
In this manner just the little cornery ends, which Dillmann 
considered ornamental, represent the vowel, whilst the 
small strokes only serve as bridges due to the rapid course 
of the pen. The Ethiopic consonants are little suited to 
be equipped with detached dots and vowel signs. They 
are too curvilinear and bulky to harmonize with small dots 
above and below them, and it seems natural that the latter 
were attached to the body of the consonant for their own 
good. Some of the details are, of course, a mere matter 
of speculation, but this is not without a basis. The 


34 See Fell, ‘Die Christenverfolgung in Siidarabien’, ZDMG., XXXV, 
pp. I 56ᾳ: 
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following are a few suggestions. The unadorned letter 
carries plain a with it. This possibly dates from a time 
when alf (ἃ) headed the alphabet with @ as its natural 
vowel.” As to long @ it is expressed in the majority of 
letters by the lengthening of the right foot. This looks 
like an absorbed games, but I lay stress on the fact that 
with P (wd) this lengthening runs straight down in the 
middle of the letter. In six letters the prolongation is 
bent (at right angles) to the left, simply because more 
lengthening would have meant nothing. The sign for @ 
in the middle of the letter seems to have its origin in 
shireg. It is written on the right side, instead of on the 
left, because Ethiopic is written from left to right. Long ὃ 
is expressed in ten letters by a little ring on the right-hand 
top corner, corresponding to /d/em on the left top corner 
in Hebrew. Now we must consider that 6 in Ethiopic is 
not an original vowel, but, as Dillmann has shown, is either 
a modified @ or #, or the diphthong @+z. In fourteen 
letters 6 is expressed by the lengthening of the left foot, 
but in one letter, viz. (m6), this runs perpendicularly 
down near the middle. We have seen above that exactly 
the same is the case with P. The 6 in 4" might therefore 
be tantamount to the unadorned letter carrying plain ὦ 
plus the waw attached to the bottom. It was attached 
to the left loop, because the protuberance of the right loop 
was preserved for long @ That no fixed system was 
employed originally we see from the alphabet of the 
Rueppell inscriptions,*® the characters of which hold about 
the middle between South Arabian and Ethiopic writing. 

35 In the Rueppell inscriptions a/f strongly resembles the ancient 


Canaanite aleph. 
36 ἢ. 6. ; see also Dillmann, /.c., plate A. 
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In these inscriptions zwawe with 6 has two forms, one with 
a small stroke coming out near the bottom on the left-hand 
side, and a small circle on the right-hand top corner. 
Kaf (n) has in one case the left foot lengthened, and in 
another a small circle at the bottom on the right side, 
which shows that convenience was an important factor in 
the final arrangement of these vowel signs. As to the 
small circle for @ on the right bottom corner, it is either 
an adoption from the Syriac two dots, or of the Hebrew 
séré, but written in one movement of the pen. Regarding 
the sign for vowellessness (2) we may be permitted to refer 
to the Nestorian double dots and the Hebrew sheva, which 
as one solitary dot was attached to any convenient spot 
of the consonant where it does not interfere with any other 
vowel sign. Even if everything cannot be cleared up on 
this question, there can be little doubt that an independent 
production of the Ethiopic vowel system should be denied, 
and that it falls into line with the systems of the sister 


languages. 


IV. THE DOT GRAMMATICAL. 


The galaxy of dots discussed in the preceding pages 
is still considerably augmented, and even surpassed in 
importance, by a new series with grammatical functions, 
We begin again with Syriac, which was probably the first 
of the Semitic dialects to mark the hard pronunciation of 
the consonants with double values by placing a dot, 
generally of somewhat larger size than the diacritical dot, 
above the letter. The soft pronunciation was indicated 
by a dot below. In some manuscripts, especially in texts 
with Nestorian vowel signs, these dots are written in red 


ink in order to avoid confusion. The two dots denoting 
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the plural have been mentioned before. Another dot 
placed is the so-termed mephaggedand, which serves to 
distinguish the z4zvd person singular feminine of the past 
tense from the secovd person singular masculine, and the 
jirst person. Also the construct state of nominal forms 
of feminine gender is often so marked. The difficulty of 
avoiding confusion is obvious. Fortunately in many manu- 
scripts the employment of these dots is restricted to cases 
of ambiguity. The Nestorians neglected the last-named 
dot entirely, and distinguished the third person fem. sing. 
of the past tense by two dots standing for short ὅ (—). 
Finally, there remains to be mentioned the dot over a 
(mappiqg), which denotes the suffix fem. sing. 

This same dot serves in Hebrew as a sign that quiescent 
letters are in certain instances to be pronounced as full 
consonants. Its place is not, however, at the top of the 
letter, as is found in some manuscripts,?” but within its 
body, with the exception of &, which has no room for 
a dot. It is probable that this practice was likewise 
modelled on Syriac precedence, and that the removal of 
the dot inside the body of the letter was in order to 
prevent its being mistaken for Zd/em. Now there are two 
other classes of dots which are responsible in Hebrew for 
a host of rules which are not without ambiguities and 
differences of opinion. Although these two classes are 
totally different in character, they both share the name 
of dagesh. One of these classes is again divided into a 
number of subdivisions, unknown to early grammarians, 
but classified in our grammar books by a list of Latin 
names which in reality are mere labels and explain nothing. 
The general description of this d@gesh as ‘euphonic’ is 


37 See Kahle, Die Masoreten des Cstens, p. 163. 
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quite inadequate, and has only been chosen for want of 
a better name. There is one consonant which by the 
orthodox rule of grammar is declared incapable of har- 
bouring this euphonic dagesh forte, viz... Yet there are 
about twenty instances in the Old Testament in which this 
letter is marked by a dot inside,®* and they form notable 
exceptions to the many hundreds of instances in which 
this letter does not take the dot, and other means are 
resorted to to conform to the rule. What we must attempt 
to find a reason for is the exemption of this letter from 
restrictions. If we examine all the cases of 4 we can 
divide them into ¢hree groups: first, when preceded by 
a short, toneless vowel with sharpened syllable, e.g. N72 
(Ezek. 16. 4), 1 (zdid.), N32 (Prov. 14. 10); second, with 
so-called dagesh dirimens, e.g. TET (Judges 20. 43); 
third, after dagesh forte conjunctivum, e.g. ἼΤΩ (Prov. 
15.1). I am here chiefly concerned with the first group, 
because the other two are somewhat doubtful, and not even 
recognized by some important authorities on Masorah 
(Norzi). Now I venture to suggest that in the instances 
of the first group the dot is ab ovo no dagesh at all, but 
was originally a small ἡ written inside the other to show 
that the toneless first syllable (13) was short and read with 
a short vowel which was to be prevented from being 
spoken long. The idea was to allow the Ἢ its full conso- 
nantic force. Arabic, as is well known, insists upon 
doubling the , after the definite article. 

If the real nature of the dot in the 1, as suggested 
above, be conceded, that in the other groups can, then, 
easily be explained by the law of analogy. There is 
ample evidence in Semitic languages to show that reading 


88 See Gesenius, Hebrew Grammar, § 22s. 
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signs had their origin in reduced letters. Some instances 
have been given before. As to Arabic, hamza, madda, 
wasla, and tashdid have all a similar origin. In the MS. 
Cod. Berlin Or. qu. 680 (dating from the eleventh century), 
which is provided with superlinear vowel points, dagesh 
is frequently expressed by a small 3°" written above the 
letter. In other Babylonian manuscripts, including the 
famous Cod. Petropolit., dagesh is a dot placed inside 
the letter, just as in Tiberian codices. 

In a lengthy article the late Prof. Graetz,*° discussing 
the various aspects of the dagesh, justly deprecates the 
artificial classification of the ‘euphonic’ dagesh, as digested 
in modern works on Hebrew grammar. Although this 
classification is useful for purposes of method, it does not 
really explain the nature of the various categories. Graetz 
replaces these by a number of others not less artificial, 
but actually larger in number. If Arabic permits the 
doubling of any consonant without exception, something 
similar must have existed in early Hebrew speech. Evi- 
dence of this is the ‘virtualing’, which is nothing but an 
unwritten dagesh forte, and there is at least one guttural 
(mn) which in this emergency is considerably strengthened. 
So complicated a structure as the theory of the dagesh 
cannot have existed in the minds of the earliest punctuators. 
It is surely much simpler to assume that whenever it was 
feared that the strength of a consonant might be affected, 
precautions had to be taken to assist it in maintaining its 
nature. This was first of all the case with the liquids, and 
the soft Ἢ in particular, and a small 1 inserted in the latter 


39 Kahle, /.¢., p. 167, par. 223. 
40 Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 1887, 
PPp- 425 $qdq- 
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served the purpose to perfection. There is nothing ob- 
jectionable in the suggestion that it subsequently shrank 
toa mere dot. It is, then, only one step further to apply 
the same theory to 5 with dagesh forte affectuosum, and the 
other liquids marked with the d. f. firmativum. In reality 
all these are not instances of doubling the letter, but of 
protection and preservation. The practice of using a reduced 
specimen of the same consonant once introduced, it could 
be applied to other letters, and there is really no reason 
why even the dagesh forte necessarium, as well as the 
dagesh lene, should not owe their origin to exactly the same 
procedure. Dr. Kahle styles the dagesh a degeneration 
from 3.41. Now although he only speaks of superlinear 
texts, we are entitled to extend the theory to the Tiberian 
system, whence it found its way to the eastern codices. 
It is true that it exists in the Cod. Petropolitanus, but, 
on the other hand, there are many Qaraite manuscripts 
provided with the Tiberian vowel system, but not showing 
a single dagesh of either class. Some of these manuscripts 
are of comparatively recent date. It is difficult to find 
a reason for this laxity, if we are entitled to call it so. 
As these manuscripts here alluded to contain commentaries 
on biblical books by Yepheth b. Ali,*? it seems probable 
that they represent several generations of copies faithfully 
following the style of the archetype. Since Yepheth was 
a very prolific writer, we may infer that at the turn of the 
eleventh century the use of the dagesh was still in an 
unsettled condition. This is all the more strange as Yepheth 
lived in Jerusalem, and was probably more familiar with 


the Tiberian system than with the superlinear one.** 
41 J ¢., p. 168. 
42 See my Yepheth b, Ali’s Arabic commentary on Nahum, p. 12. 
43 The peculiar employment of dots in the specimens of shorthand 
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The question now ariscs why of all Semitic languages 
Hebrew alone developed so complicated a dagesh system. 
This may be accounted for by two reasons; one gram- 
matical, taking into consideration the peculiar nature of 
the Hebrew syllable; the other, ritual, it having proved 
incumbent to train suitable persons in the reading of the 
Law during divine worship with minute exactness. For 
Syriac and Ethiopic this necessity did not exist. As to 
the latter, I have to record the exceptional phenomenon 
found in the manuscript of an Ethiopic-Falasi glossary.** 
The author of this glossary seems to have been a Falasi 
who had some knowledge of Hebrew grammar, and per- 
ceived the appropriateness of the dagesh forte to mark 
double dots in both languages. He placed his dots, 
however, above the letters, probably for the reason that 
the Ethiopic alphabet is not suitable for the insertion of | 
dots without causing great inconvenience. 

In fifteen passages of the Hebrew Bible single letters 
as well as whole words are marked by dots which have 
none of the functions discussed in the preceding pages. 
These dots were placed there by the Masoretes for purposes 
of textual criticism. As these matters have been dealt 
with in detail in special treatises,” there is no need to 
dwell on them at any length. Finally, there remains 
to be mentioned that in ancient tomb-stones,*® manuscripts, 
and printed books, dots are placed on top of letters to 
indicate abridged words, initials, and quotations from the 
Bible. 


writing (twelfth century), published by Kahle in ZAW., XXI, pp. 273 sqq., 
does not, strictly speaking, touch our subject. 

44 Published in JRAS., 1919-1920. 

45 See Blau, Masoretische Untersuchungen, pp. 62 5646. 

48 See Falaeograph. Soc., plate 29, dated 1718. 
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A -PHARMACOLOGICAL STUDY OF BIBLICAL 
‘GOURDS, 


By Davin I. Macnt, Johns Hopkins University. 


Two Hebrew words are rendered ‘gourd’ in the 
Authorized Version, and both of these are of great 
pharmacological interest from an historical point of view. 
In Jonah 4. 6-10 the word ‘ kikayon’ is translated ‘ gourd’. 
This word, according to many authorities, is the name of 
Ricinus communis or the castor-oil plant. In 2 Kings 4. 39 
the Hebrew word ‘pakku‘ot’ is rendered ‘wild gourds’, 
and this plant is of even greater interest from the pharma- 
cological and toxicological points of view. The writer has 
been interested in the latter passage, and has carried out 
some investigations on the subject, of which it is proposed 
to give a brief outline in this place. 

The particular passage to which we are referring 
describes the accidental poisoning of a band of prophets 
and the means employed by their leader, the prophet 
Elisha, in combating it. The narrative reads as follows: 


‘And Elisha returned to Gilgal; and there was a famine 
in the land; and the sons of the prophets were sitting 
before him ; and he said unto his servant, “ Set on the large 
pot, and seethe pottage for the sons of the prophets.” 

‘And one went out into the field to gather herbs, and 
found a wild vine, and gathered thereof pakku‘ot his lapful, 
and came and shred them into the pottage ; for they knew 
them not. 


‘So they poured for the men to eat. And it came to 
185 
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pass as they were eating of the pottage, that they cried out, 
and said, “O thou man of God, there is death in the pot!” 
and they could not eat thereof. 

‘But he said, “Then bring meal.” And he cast it into the 
pot; and he said, “Pour out for the people that they may 
eat.” And there was no harm in the pot.’ (2 Kings 4. 38-41.) 


The points of query suggested by the above passage 
and calling for elucidation are, first, what is meant by 
‘pakku‘ot’ ; secondly, what are its pharmacological pro- 
perties; and thirdly, the most interesting of all, what 
can we say of the antidote here employed in the light of 
modern science? In order to shed light on these questions, 
it was necessary not only to gather, sift, and analyse 
a good deal of historical, philological, archaeological, and 
botanical data, but also to perform a number of original 
pharmacological and toxicological experiments. The results 
of these inquiries and experiments we shall now proceed to 
describe. 


On the Meaning of Pakku‘ot. 


The Hebrew word ‘pakku‘ot’ is rendered in the 
Authorized Version ‘wild gourds’, which, of course may 
mean anything or nothing. All biblical scholars and 
students of comparative philology, however, are agreed 
that the word ‘ pakku‘ot’ must mean either the colocynth 
or the elaterium fruit. The etymology of the word, from the 
root ‘ paka‘’, to burst or to break open, may apply appro- 
priately to either one. Ecballium Elaterium,or the ‘squirting 
cucumber’, owes its name to the peculiar character of its 
fruit which bursts open when ripe, ejecting the seeds mixed 
with a mucilaginous liquid. The colocynth fruit, when ripe 
and dry, is also easily burst open at the slightest touch. 
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Professor Haupt suggests that the root ‘ paka‘’, to burst or 
break through or open, may also refer to the drastic effects 
of the drugs, both of which, as is well known, are violent 
purgatives and may produce vomiting (cf. the German word 
brechen, to vomit). The Septuagintal rendering τολύπη 
refers to the round fruit of Cztrullus Colocynthis. The Vulgate 
has Colocynthides (cf. Pliny, xx. 14). 

While the term ‘pakku‘ot’ may from the etymological 
point of view denote equally well the colocynth or elaterium 
fruit, there is other evidence, botanical and archaeological, 
which seems to point to the colocynth as the correct trans- 
lation. L£cballium Elaterium (in Arabic, kitha el-himar) 
is a common plant in Mediterranean countries, but it could 
not with any propriety, as pointed out by Post,! be called 
a vine, for it is destitute of tendrils. According to Baillon, 
it is ‘une herbe couchée sans vrilles’—a decumbent herb, 
without tendrils.* The C7¢rullus Colocynthis, on the other 
hand, is a true vine growing prostrate on the ground, but 
trailing by means of its powerful tendrils over shrubs and 
herbs. This plant is also common in the Jordan Valley, 
but is rare in the hill-country of Ephraim ; so that the men 
who gathered it mistook it for another plant of the same 
family, the Cucumis Prophetarum, or globe cucumber, 
common in Samaria. 

Still further evidence, suggesting that ‘ pakku‘ot’, or 
wild gourds, denotes the Colocynth, is the fact that we find 
the same term applied to the architectural ornaments men- 
tioned in the Bible in connexion with the Temple. In 
1 Kings 6.18 the word ‘p‘ka‘im’, or colocynths, is mentioned 
as an ornamental design in the interior woodwork of King 


1 Post, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, vol. 11, p. 250. 
2 Baillon, Dictionnaire de Botanique, 18°6, t. 2, p. 493. 
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Solomon’s temple; and in 1 Kings 7. 24 the same word is 
used to designate the ornaments encircling the molten sea 
or great brazen cistern in the Holy Temple. The elegant 
orange-shaped fruit of the colocynth plant lends itself well 
for ornamental purposes, whereas the small olive-shaped 
fruit of the Ecballium Elaterium is by no means so beautiful 
or attractive.° 

What do we know in regard to the poisonous properties 
of either the colocynth or elaterium? Before proceeding to 
discuss the toxicology of these plants, it may be well to 
describe briefly their physical and chemical characters. 


Pharmacognosy. 


Both the colocynth and the elaterium plants belong to 
the family of the Cucurbitaceae or the pumpkin family. 
The colocynth fruit, Fructus Colocynthidis, or the English 
bitter apple, and German Kologuinte, is the fruit of the 
plant Cétrullus Colocynthis, a slender scabrous plant with 
a perennial root, a native of warm and dry regions in the 
Old World. It is found in the Mediterranean regions, in 
Arabia, Syria, and some of the Greek Islands. It grows 
in immense quantities in Upper Egypt and Morocco, and 
is also found in some parts of Spain and Portugal. The 
plant bears yellow monoecious flowers, deeply lobed leaves 
and well-developed tendrils which enable it to trail over 
other plants. The fruit, which is globular in shape, 
resembles an orange and has a smooth, marbled-green 
surface, being from 5 to 10 cm. or from 2 to 4 inches in 
diameter. For medicinal purposes, the colocynth fruit 

3 Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. III, p. 357: Ὧι 


4 Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebrdischen Archaeologie, 1894, 11, p. 42. 
5 Benzinger, Archacologie, 1894, Ῥ- 252. 
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is dried in the sun, then peeled, and is sold in this form in 
the market. The pulp is white, very light and spongy, and 
is readily separable longitudinally into three carpels, each 
containing numerous flat, ovate, white or light brown seeds. 
It is the pulp which is purgative in its nature. The seeds 
are not laxative at all and are said to be used in some 
parts of Africa for food. The active constituents of the 
colocynth fruits are at least two: one being the glucosid 
colocynthin, having the empirical formula, C,,H,,O,;, from 
which colocynthein may be obtained by hydrolysis; the 
other is a closely related body named colocynthitin. Both 
of these principles are drastic purgatives.’ 

The elaterium fruit comes from the Ecballium Elaterium, 
Rich. (Momordica Elaterium, L.), a coarse, hispid, fleshy 
decumbent plant without tendrils, having a thick white 
perennial root. It is also common throughout the Medi- 
terranean region, extending eastward as far as southern 
Russia and Persia, and westward to Portugal. The fruit 
is ovoid and oblong and nodding, about 1-5 to 3 cm. long 
with numerous short prickles terminating in white elongated 
points. It is attached by a long scabrous peduncle, is 
fleshy and green while young, becoming slightly yellowish 
when matured. It is three-celled and contains numerous 
oblong seeds lodged in a very bitter succulent pulp. The 
fruit when ripe separates suddenly from the stalk on the 
slightest jarring, and at the same moment, the seeds and 
juice are forcibly expelled from the aperture left by the 
detached peduncle. Hence the name ‘squirting cucumber’. 

Several active principles have been isolated from the 
elaterium, the principal one, e/aterin, being a crystalline 


ἡ Pickering, History of Plants, 1879, p. 219. 
7 Husemann und Hilger, Pflanzenstoffe, Berlin, 1889, p. 1347. 
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body with a formula, C,,H,,O,;. Other constituents 
described are hydroelaterin, prophetin, and ecballin or 
elateric acid. Both the colocynth and elaterium plants 
have been known from remote antiquity,and are mentioned 
by ancient writers—Pliny, Dioscorides, Theophrastus, and 
others.*” 


Toxicology. 


Colycynth and elaterium are well known in therapeutics 
as powerful or drastic purgatives, and even small doses of 
these drugs sometimes produce great irritation of the in- 
testines. Slightly larger doses of the crude drugs, as well 
as of their active principles, produce a dangerous enteritis, 
and still larger doses act as violent poisons, leading to 
death. 

The poisonous nature of these drugs was well known in 
the Orient. C. M. Doughty (7vavels in Arabia Deserta, 
Cambridge, 1888, vol. I, p. 132) says of the Cztrullus 
Colocynthis: ‘To human nature it is of so mortal bitterness 
that little indeed, and even the leaf, is a most vehement 
purgative. They say it will leave a man half-dead, and he 
may only recover his strength by eating flesh meat’.’” 
Cases of poisoning with these drugs are described by the 
present writer elsewhere." 

Poisoning with colocynth has, on the whole, been 


reported more frequently than with elaterin, possibly 


8 Husemann und Hilger, Pflanzenstoffe, Berlin, 1888, p. 1350. 
9. Flichiger und Hanbury, Pharmacographia, 1879. 

10 Kramer, Pharmacognosy, 1917. 

1 United States Dispensatory, 1917. 

12 National Dispensatory, 1917. 

138 Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, vol. 11, p. 286. 

14 Macht, Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin, February, 1919. 
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because the bitter apple has been employed to produce 
abortion. 

The symptoms of poisoning by both colocynth and 
elaterium described by various authors are those arising 
chiefly from irritation of the gastro-intestinal canal. 
Vomiting, bloody stools, severe colic, collapse and con- 
vulsions, followed by death, constitute the general course 
of the intoxication. In some cases, symptoms referable 
to intense irritation of the kidneys are encountered. 

The pathological findings reported describe an intense 
congestion of the stomach and intestines with ecchymoses 
and bloody serofibrinous exudates with adhesions. In 
more protracted cases, more or less extensive peritonitis 
with matting of the intestines and congestion of the 
kidneys, liver, and spleen, have been noted. The lumen 
of the intestines may actually be obliterated by the 
fibrinous exudate and adhesions of the intestinal walls. 


Toxicological Experiments. 


In order to study the symptoms of colocynth and 
elaterium poisoning more in detail, and in order to visualize 
more exactly what took place in the case of poisoning 


which we are discussing, and especially in order to deter- 


g; 
mine the value of the antidote employed in that case the 
author has performed a number of toxicological experiments 
on dogs. In connexion with these experiments, it was 
interesting to note a toxic symptom, which is not mentioned 
by most authors on the subject and not emphasized suffi- 
ciently by those who have noted it, and which is especially 
interesting in connexion with the passage before us. In 


my experiments I made use of infusions of either colocynth 
MOLEX. O 
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apples or the crude elaterium which can be bought in the 
market. The drugs were roughly cut up or ground up, 
and infusions were made by boiling them in ordinary tap 
water in a casserole with or without the addition of a little 
common table salt. This corresponded roughly to the con- 
ditions obtained in the case of the prophets. After the 
mixture had been boiled for half-an-hour or longer, the 
resulting infusion was strained through coarse cheese-cloth 
and was administered cold to the dogs through a stomach- 
tube. The symptoms following the administration may be 
divided into two groups, the primary and the secondary. 
The most striking primary symptom consisted of a profuse 
salivation which occurred even when the drugs were intro- 
duced through the stomach-tube, enough of the infusion 
coming in contact with the mucous membranes of the 
mouth when the stomach-tube was withdrawn to produce 
this irritation. The salivation was very intense; the animals 
foaming at the mouth more than after a dose of pilocarpin. 
This primary symptom, so little emphasized by other writers, 
is quite sufficient to account for the exclamation of the 
victims, ‘ There is death in the pot!’ Vomiting was occa- 
sionally noted soon after administration of the infusions of 
colocynth. 

An almost precisely similar primary salivation followed 
the introduction of an elaterium infusion into the animal’s 
stomach. Following the primary salivation and occasional 
vomiting, the secondary or later symptoms of colocynth or 
elaterium poisoning did not come on until an hour or two 
later. These began with violent purging, soon followed by 
bloody stools, collapse, and depression. After large doses 
of either drug (the quantities described below), the animals 
were generally found dead on the following day. At 
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autopsy, the anatomical findings were: intense inflamma- 
tion of the stomach and especially the intestines, with 
bloody exudate and adhesions, occasional peritonitis, and 
intense congestion of the liver and the kidneys. 

In view of the marked irritation and destructive lesions 
just described, it is especially interesting to turn our atten- 
tion now to the most perplexing feature of our narrative, 
namely, the antidote administered or employed by the 
prophet Elisha to antagonize the effects of the poison. 


Ox Flour as an Antidote. 


In order to ascertain whether the method employed by 
Elisha can be explained on a natural basis, the author in 
a purely scientific and impersonal manner carried out two 
series of experiments. In the one series, a number of dogs 
were given colocynth or elaterium infusions straight, that is, 
without the admixture of any other substance. In the 
other series exactly the same quantities of the infusions 
in proportion to the animal’s weight or even larger doses 
of the poisons were administered after previous admixture 
with ordinary corn and wheat flour. The results of these 
experiments are very interesting and enlightening and may 
be best illustrated by the following protocols: 


Exp. V, October 7. White dog weighing 7-1 kilos. 


Five colocynth apples, weighing together 40 ¢m., were 
cut up and boiled with 750 cc. of tap-water. The mixture 
was boiled until the volume was reduced to 5oocc. It was 
then strained through coarse cheese-cloth and one-half of 
the infusion, or 250 cc., were given to the animal through 
the stomach-tube, about 2 p.m. Immediately after the 

02 
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removal of the stomach-tube the dog became most violently 
salivated, foaming and frothing at the mouth so that the 
whole cage was bespattered with saliva. A little of the 
infusion plus stomach contents was vomited out. Two 
hours later, the animal was violently and repeatedly purged, 
the stools being fluid and tinged with blood. During the 
night, the frequent stools continued and assumed a much 
more bloody character. On the following morning the 
animal was found dead. The autopsy revealed a violent 
congestion of the stomach, especially of the small intestine. 
The intestines were filled with a bloody exudate, and, in 
some places, were stuck together by fibrinous adhesions. 
The liver also was congested and the kidneys to a very 
marked degree. 


Exp. VI, October 7. Brown dog weighing 6 kilos. 


Forty grammes of colocynth apples were cut up and 
mixed with 60 gm. of flour (equal parts of wheat and corn) 
and 1000 cc. of tap-water. The mixture was boiled until 
the total volume was reduced to 500 cc. It was then 
strained, in order to remove the seeds and debris, through 
a coarse cheese-cloth, and 250 cc. of the broth were 
administered to the dog through a stomach-tube exactly 
as in the preceding experiment, about 2.15 p.m. On 
removal of the stomach-tube, there was no vomiting and 
practically no salivation noted. About two hours later, 
the animal passed several normal stools, but no blood was 
noted in them, neither was there any blood noted in the 
stools passed during the night. On the 8th, the animal 
was lying slightly depressed and still had diarrhoea, but ate 
the food offered it. On the gth, the animal was apparently 
completely recovered, running about in a lively fashion. 


On comparing the two experiments described above, it 
will be seen that in the case of the dog to which the pure 
infusion of colocynth was administered, both the primary 
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and the later symptoms of colocynth poisoning were very 
markedly developed, and in this respect differed from those 
noted in the other animal. The white dog was very pro- 
foundly salivated ; indeed, the salivation was more marked 
than that noted by the author after any other poison. 
Violent irritation of the bowels very early manifested itself 
as indicated by the bloody stool, and the animal died 
within eighteen hours. 

In the dog to which the infusion of colocynth was 
administered together with flour, the symptoms were not 
at all so striking. There was practically no salivation 
at all and no vomiting, nor did the stools indicate any 
violent irritation of the intestinal mucosa, and the animal 
recovered completely within two days. 

Exactly similar results were noted in experiments with 


elaterium. 


Discussion. 


To the superficial reader of the Bible and to a class of 
destructive critics who are prone to condemn any statement 
in that Book which does not accord with their own personal 
subjective views, as an impossibility or a figment of the 
imagination or as a perversion of the original text, the 
results of the above investigations may appear unexpected 
and possibly even disappointing. To the truly unbiased 
scientific mind, however, which does not condemn or 
disbelieve anything, but only demands facts and proofs, the 
above experiments are not altogether surprising, and the 
biblical narrative which we are discussing does not appear 
at all improbable. In fact, the results of the experiments 
just described well agree with the teachings of modern 


chemistry and pharmacology. Recent advances in those 
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sciences have revealed the very important 7d/e played in the 
physiological economy of animal organisms by the so-called 
‘colloid’ substances. It has been shown that an admixture 
of colloidal and even of non-colloidal but inert and inactive 
matter to various foods and drugs may profoundly influence 
their absorption and their action. Thus, for instance, Mendel 
and Lewis!’ in a paper on ‘The Rate of Elimination of 
Nitrogen as influenced by Diet and other Factors’, have 
found that with a definite diet it is always possible to get 
a definite typical curve of nitrogen elimination. On the 
addition, however, of various inert or colloidal substances, 
such as minerals, vaseline, bone-ash, filter paper, cork, 
agar-agar, &c., to exactly the same diet, the curve is 
entirely changed, and the rate of nitrogen elimination in 
such cases is greatly delayed. 

Again, Fantus 1 and others have found that admixture 
of kaolin and other inert matter may greatly modify the 
action of strychnin and other poisons. It is, therefore, not 
entirely surprising to find that flour or meal should pro- 
foundly modify the action of the infusions of colocynth 
or elaterium and render them innocuous, and the popular 
first aid maxim to give flour in many cases of poisoning has 
a real rational basis. What the exact mechanism of this 
antagonistic action is, is not quite clear, but undoubtedly 
several factors are involved in the phenomenon. The 
colloid broth, in the first place, hinders the absorption 
of the poison; secondly, the flour probably acts as a 
demulcent and protective to the intestinal walls; and 
thirdly, this substance must also exert some effect by 


15 Mendel and Lewis, Journal of Biological Chemistry, 1913, vol. XVI, 


Ρ τὸς 
16 Fantus, Journal A. M. A., 1913, vol. LXVII, p. 1838. 
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virtue of its adsorptive properties.’ Whatever the exact 
mechanism of flour as an antidote may be, there can 
hardly be any doubt as to the plausibility of the 
biblical narrative before us, and in the light of the ex- 
periments performed, the story, if not a miraculous one, 
certainly attests to the wonderful insight and wisdom and 


practical experience of the seer Elisha. 


17 Bayliss, General Physiology, 1915 (chapter on Surface Action and 
Colloid Solutions). 


ΒΡῪ 


Abe bE KPEANATION OF ABOT VI. 9 
By JOSEPH H. HERTZ, London. 


THIS passage in the Baraita ΠῚ 02}, so familiar to us, 
is on closer examination beset with difficulties which some 
commentators have not failed to notice. It reads!: 


‘He who learns from his fellow a single chapter, a 
single rule, a single verse, a single expression, or even 
a single letter, ought to pay him honour, for so we find 
with David, King of Israel, who learnt only two things 
(Jaa pat Ὁ} Nox Den’nyn 3m ΝΡ) from Ahitophel, and 
yet regarded him as his master, his guide, and his familiar 
friend, as it is said: But it was thou, aman, mine equal, my 
guide, and my familiar friend (Ps. 55. 14). Now, is it not 
an argument from minor to major? If David, the King 
of Israel, who learned only two things from Ahitophel, 
regarded him as his master, guide, and familiar friend, 
how much more cought one who learns from his fellow 
a chapter, rule, verse, expression, or even a single letter, 
to pay him honour?’ 


Now the chief difficulty in this Baraita, in the current 
version, is that the deducing of the duty of honouring one’s 
fellow for the instruction of ‘even one letter’ from the 
premise of honouring for ‘two things’, is called a 71m bp. 
As the text stands, it is really a ὈΡῚ non! ~Equally puzzling 
is the special and peculiar stress put on ‘oly two things’ 
(7253 p35 Ὁ ΜΌΝ). 

The commentators felt this logical irregularity and 
incoherence, and tried in different ways to surmount the 


1 In the translation of the Authorized Prayer Book, p. 205. 
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obstacle.2 The usual explanation that because David, 
though a king, honoured his subject Ahitophel for two 
teachings received at his hand, therefore an ordinary man 
should honour his fellow even for a single letter learned 
from him, is hardly satisfactory. Too much has to be 
read into the argument as it now stands, which by the very 
nature of a 11m 5p ought to be obvious and self-evident. 

A simple alteration in the text, which was reported to 
“me years ago in the name of some Russian Lamdan, whose 
name I cannot recall, restores at once the logic of the 
whole passage. The original unvowelled text had O373Y 
92524 which in the course of time was misread 0127 (2. 
Thus David and Ahitophel merely conversed as familiar 
friends, and still David showed Ahitophel all respect ; how 
much the more should this be the case when one 
actually does learn from another! Accordingly the Baraita 
originally 1ead: 

‘He who learns from his fellow a single chapter, a 

2 See e.g. the Spanish preacher R. Joseph Jaabez (15th cent.) by Ξ 
MAN /DD 2.2. 732M? Νὰ PIB ΜΡ Δ Pron Ara Sy Ow BIA Ey ἹΠΡῚ 
ΣΡ FY nD NOS m5 WS ἼΠΝ a5 bax pw nos. His mystical 


answer fails of course to meet the case. 

R. Hayyim of Walosin, in his Abct commentary ON ΠῚ, Wilna, 1858, 
remarks : δὲς ANNDS ἼΣΟΣ HST aw pr Samnxy 3d xbw an vpay 
NAN MS by wad. We need not follow him in his Kabbalistic solution 
of the difficulty. 

3. See especially R. Samuel b. Isaac of Ugeda (16th cent.) in his well- 
known ΟΝ ΟΦ WII αν], Nw 2 WIN YP LTT PN pan [PA] TWN 
nea srt Sy spay Jays ἼΦΝΣΦ wee pean... mmx nis sds 30d 
ἘΞ Wad 13 MI ΠῚΠ ΠῚ 53 py yor ὈΘΊΓ ΤΙΝῚ Ssae ἼΣΟΥ aw py 
sap 8 amd qayy yp ros my xiny nano ὙΦ Ὁ) esp ar oy 
Wai Para ΝΟ ΠῚ NYT PS) ns nix by AEN, 

4 For this phrase, cf. Mal. 3. 16, ΠῚ δὰ W'S DTD IW; Mekilta Bo, 
beginning, ed. Friedmann, p. 2, (NUD DY) yoy (nap) 127) xd mv) 9351) 
bina (ONaIT DY) OnDy ray by AN... ST ἼΠ. 
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single rule, a single verse, a single expression, or even 
a single letter, ought to pay him honour, for so we find with 
David King of Israel, who learnt nothing from Ahitophel 
but merely conversed with him (ἘΞ 3: NON PEMnNt smd xby 
4253), and yet regarded him as his master, his guide, and 
his familiar friend, as it is said: But it was thou, a man, 
mine equal, my guide, and my familiar friend (Ps. 55. 14). 
Now, is it not an argument from minor to major? If 
David, the King of Israel, who learned nothing from 
Ahitophel, but merely conversed with him, regarded him 
as his master, guide, and familiar friend, how much more 
ought one who does learn from his fellow a chapter, rule, 
verse, expression, or even.a single letter, to pay him 
honour?’ 

Both the suggested original reading and its current form 
call for some comment : 

(1) Ps. 55. 14, cited in the Baraita, is to be taken in 
connexion with the following verse (15): ‘We took sweet 
counsel together’, viz. conversed together as familiar friends.° 
This makes the inference in our Baraita evident. Also 
the emphatic 7253 after pa Bw NON becomes now perfectly 
intelligible. 

(2) The usual reading (027 °2%) is very old. It is of 
interest to note that it is older than Raba, who had the 
reading 0927 ἡ), The Gemara to Kalla, c. viii, which 
is identical with Abot, c. vi. 3, remarks on the passage 
in question 13) N39 ἼΩΝ PIA NO ODT Iw NdN. Thus, 
Raba, who flourished in the first half of the fourth century, 
goes on to determine what these two cases were wherein 
David obtained guidance from Ahitophel. 

(3) Our Baraita is anonymous. The previous Agadah, 
Abot vi. 2, is by R. Joshua b. Levi. Though some texts 


5 Probably in our text the indication }”3) after "Y7"tD) has fallen out. 
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read ana sadn bay (instead of snbn b>), which implies 
that it is the continuation of this Rabbi’s saying, it is 
very doubtful whether he is really its author. Thus Bacher 
(Agada der Pal. Amoréer, i. 137) rightly does not include 
it among the sayings of R. Joshua b. Levi. In Midrash 
Ps. c. 55 (ed. Buber, p. 146) there is indeed attributed 
to him an opinion that David called Ahitophel teacher.® 
But here too the authorship is problematic, as a comparison 


of the parallel texts shows (see Buber’s note, no. 8). 


(4) Moreover, the underlying Agadah as to the relations 
of David and Ahitophel seems to be of an early date. It 
is anterior to R. Yohanan (died 280 C.E.)—a contemporary 
of R. Joshua ben Levi—who amplifies it in Sanh. τοῦ b. 
Whereas our Baraita only mentions that David called 
Ahitophel master, guide, and acquaintance, R. Yohanan 
depicts three stages in their intercourse, during which the 
prestige of Ahitophel decreased, viz. first David regarded 
him as his master, then as his colleague, and finally as his 
disciple. This fact furnishes internal evidence for assuming 
that our Baraita is of an earlier date. 


(5) The usual reading, which appears to bave been 
the current one as far back as the days of Raba, throws 
a flashlight on the process of transmission of this Baraita. 
Whatever proofs may or may not be forthcoming that the 
canonical Mishna was tradited orally, this uncanonical 
(‘extraneous’) Mishna found its way from Palestine to 
Babylon in a written form. Only in a wrttten text could 
a copyist misread 027 2 for £°7373Y. One could hardly 
account for it in an oral transmission. 


© mobnn ns ὙἹΟῸ xin spa yd 12 pent’ "Ἢ ἼΩΝ Paya ἹΠῈ 
WD PND. MI AWN PNT AN ὙἼΩΡΙΟΥ "2 Aw ΒΊΟΝ, 


SLUDIES IN PHE BOOKS OF SAMUEL 


BY M. H. SEGAL, Oxford. 


III 


SOME NOTES ON THE TExT.! 


I. 1.6. BUDDE capriciously deletes this verse, and also 
mIDYIn 13 in ver. 7, thereby robbing the story of much of its 
humaneness and picturesqueness. Asa matter of fact the 
provocation by Peninah is intended by the narrator as an 
explanation of the excessive grief displayed by Hannah. The 
phraseology of this verse is referred to again in ver. 16 Ὁ. 

7. I would suggest that mwy is used here as an 
impersonal verb in the sense of 7 ‘to happen’. This 
would enable us to retain 705Y of the MT which rightly 
makes both clauses of the verse refer to Hannah. 

8. The critics accept the addition of LXX in the verse 
and read... ‘3an and Ad Tox ΣΝ on 1 ἼΘΝΠῚ Aon. ‘The 
clause is... according to 3, 4, 5, 6,8, τό characteristic of the 
narrative’ (Budde in his Notes to his Polychrome text in 
Haupt’s SBOT., p. 52). But the response ‘337 is generally 
used, as in the examples cited from ch. 3, only in answer 
to a call from some distance, and is altogether unsuitable 
here, where Elkanah and Hannah sat at the same table 
and probably side by side. The addition in LXX is merely 
an expansion by the translator similar to the expansion 
in vv. 5, 6. 

yy is certainly correct. Cf. the opposite 25 319, 25. 36; 


1 Cf. vol. [X, pp. 43 fi. 
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II 13. 28, ὅς. The reading of LXX 43° (τύπτει σέ), which 
H. P. Smith (p. 8) prefers, can only mean: ‘why art thou 
remorseful?’ (cf. 24. 6, and Driver’s note here), viz. for 
her sins, on account of which God had presumably denied 
her children. But whereas Elkanah could see by her sad 
looks that she was grieved at heart, how could he have 
divined that her grief was due to remorse ἢ 

16. Targum, Rashi, and Kimhi refer Soba na to. 
Peninah, and interpret jnn 5x ‘Give me not up for a re- 
proach’ (οὗ η »). But the narrator would no doubt have 
expressed the idea rather differently, or would have at least 
added the necessary complement ΠΡ ΠΡ (cf. Joel 2. 17; and 
see Driver's note). 

18. Budde and others accept the conflate text of LXX: 
Soxmy answon sam ΠΡΟ awn yom. But if Hannah went 
only as far as the 72v>, which must have been attached 
to the sanctuary, the narrator would not have described it 
as naa ἽΡΠῚ ‘she went away’. 

For ὙΠ LXX has συνέπεσεν, which is probably a para- 
phrase reminiscent of Gen. 4. 5,6. The phrase in MT, 
though without parallel elsewhere, may nevertheless be as 
genuine a Hebrew idiom as the very rare expression in 
Gen. 4. 6. Klostermann and Budde read 4>'57, citing 
Jer. 3. 12. But there the phrase means ‘to display vindic- 
tive anger against somebody’, asense quite unsuitable here. 

22. The traditional pointing 1890 as a WVzpfh‘al here 
and elsewhere, wherever this ritual expression occurs, has 
been vindicated by Schorr (Monatschrift fiir Geschichte τι. 
Wissenschaft d. Fudentums, 1909, p. 438 f.). The pointing 
of this verb as a #a/ is here entirely excluded by the fact 
that the construction demands the perfect consecutive tense, 


like the preceding and following verbs. 
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2, I-10. THE SONG OF HANNAH. 

1. For poy Targum has pn, and LXX ἐστερεώθη, 
and Peshitta gas. This points to an original reading yon, 
which seems preferable to the MT voy. For 125 yOs forms a 
better parallel to ")ἽΡ 7199 and *p ann than 125 yy. Similarly 
in the conclusion of the poem we have the idea of strength 
[ΠΡ on. 
Further, sab v5y does not form a logical antecedent to 


made parallel to the exaltation of the horn: ty jn 


‘nndow 5, since the ideas of the two clauses are practically 
identical. Cf. also Aptowitzer, Das Schriftwort in der 
vabbinischen Literatur, 11, 4. For the second ΠῚΠ 3 we 
should read ‘m5wa, as in many MSS. LXX and Vulg. 
Cf. Aptowitzer, I, 37. 

2. I suspect that nba px 5 is a gloss. The line is 
one word shorter than the other lines of the poem. Further, 
the statement is inconsistent with the rest of the verse. For 
if there is no existence besides God, it is impossible to 
institute a comparison between Him and any other being, 
Again, with the exception of Jnywa in ver. 1, God is through- 
out the poem spoken of in the third person. The clause 
must have been originally an ejaculation of some pious 
reader, written in the margin, and directed against the 
false inference which might be drawn from the poet’s 
words that there may be in existence a holy being or 
a ‘rock’, though not of the same exalted holiness or 
strength as God Himself. 

3. The second 7723 should be deleted as a ditto- 
graphy, which renders the line too long. 

5: Since J. Reifman sy has been rightly joined to the 
preceding verb, thus giving the line the same number of 
words as most other lines of the poem. This “y is usually 
emended into 73y. ‘I think 397 would be more suitable. 
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10. I accept Budde’s excellent emendation of nwa by 
Dy’ into oy ‘wa oY. The last two lines of the poem 
mv... in are a later liturgical addition, suggested by 
the first two lines (ver. 1aBy.2 So already Cheyne, 
Origin of the Psalter, p. 57. The poem, though almost 
wholly of a didactic nature, may have been employed in 
the liturgy at an early period, when a prayer was added 
to it for the prosperity of the king. 

We are now in a position to determine the form and 
construction of our poem. The poem consists of four 
strophes. Strophe I has two verses, the first a tetrastich 
of which the first three lines are synonymous, and the 
fourth synthetic (ver. 1),and the second a distich of synony- 
mous lines (ver. 2). Strophe II has three verses. The first 
verse is a tetrastich in which the first line is synonymous 
to the second line, the third line synonymous to the fourth 
line, the second couplet being synthetic to the first couplet 
(ver. 3). The second verse is a tetrastich in which the 
first line is antithetical to the second line, the third line 
antithetical to the fourth line, the first couplet being 
synonymous to the second couplet (vv. 4-5a). The third 
verse is a distich of antithetical lines. Strophe III has 
also three verses. The first verse is a tetrastich in which 
the first line is synonymous to the second, and the third 
synonymous to the fourth line, the first couplet being 
synonymous to the second couplet (vv. 6-7). The second 
verse is likewise a tetrastich of synonymous lines, but the 
second couplet is synthetic to the first couplet (ver. ὃ 8). 
The last verse is, like the last verse in the two previous 
strophes, a distich, the lines of which are, however, synthetic 
(ver. 8b). Strophe IV consists, like strophe I, of but two 


2 Cf, this Review, vol. VI, p. 557 (8 34). 
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verses, with this difference, that both verses are tristichs. 
In the first verse the first line is antithetical to the second 
line, and both are synthetic to the third line (ver. 9). In 
the second verse the first line is synonymous to the second 
line, and the third line is recapitulatory (ver. 10a). The 
lines in the poem are throughout trimetric with the excep- 
tion of the last line in each of the two verses in strophe IV, 
which has four stresses. 

We will now set out the whole text of the poem 


arranged in accordance with this description : 


TEL: Ni 
mney mm may. mina 30 ON τ΄ 
ὄν) Suey sean mdwa ap aD 
ΡΨ ΟῚ ee mn ΔΝ τΟΝ 5. 2ΠῚ 
soni As ΒΦ ΕἼΤ nny oD 


δ ayn Ὁ 

ἽΝ OT NawND 
pa oy Δ᾽ πο 
od 39 NDI 


τὸ 


ΤῊΣ LIP 
[qnda psx 15] 
orToNa WY PH 


vax ‘psp mmo - 
san omy ney 


[9] 


i 


{π|Ξ ARIA AIIN wdn-}by τ. 
IV. p35) pny xv 
ma miyt Sys 


sou" yon 557. 1. ᾿ 
emyddy ὩΣ x) 


wy ἼΦΠΣ oye 
ww tay ΠΩΣ sbo onn ova ny’ 


[Ὁ] 


ΠΝ Τὺ ἘΣ Sem yas aru 


[Ὁ] 


py Drws my 713W3 ons. pya 
Spas DEN PD ΠΣ yan an pay 
rbd ty ny] ΠΡ md» apy 3. 
nwo mp om πον pea nat) 


WOES Be Ie 
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2. 29. LXX offers no justification for the curious reading 
of some critics: jyyo my... moan mod. The phrase 
my oan has no parallel elsewhere, and is altogether un- 
Hebraic. The original Hebrew of the LXX was the same 
as in MT, only in some disorder. ‘y2n the translator read 
as O°3N, and "Ὁ ΣΝ (Wk) as the familiar py ry. 

36. For map LXX has παράριψον, evidently con- 
necting it with mad (Lev. 25. 5), ‘seed poured out 
involuntarily ’. 

4. 2. For von) many moderns read after LXX (k. ἔκλινεν) 
ὉΠ). But the expression is not found elsewhere, and it 
conveys no intelligible idea. The MT is no doubt correct. 
The verb may, perhaps, be taken in an intransitive sense 
as suggested by R. Jonah Ibn Janah in his Book of Roots 
(Hebrew edition by W. Bacher, p. 303): ‘the battle spread 
itself out’. It is better to take it in a transitive sense with 
an implicit object, viz. the warriors, as correctly para- 
phrased by Targum, sp “ay wenn. Cf. the passive 
and reflexive applied to warriors in 30. 16, and II 5. 18, 22; 
Judges 15. 9 with the Targum ad Joc. 


7. The original reading seems to have been (81=)83 


‘on bx any onby. The word ony dropped out from 
MT through haplography (omds = pnb). The feariar 
the Philistines was not due to the mere fact that the Deity 
had come to the scene of battle, but rather to the fact that 
the Deity had come to the Israelites, and not to them. 
The conflate reading which some moderns derive from 
LXX: ‘on 5x ome wa omnds ΠῸΝ is certainly wrong. The 
question of the Philistines was not ‘What is the Ark?’ 
that the answer should be ‘ These are their gods who have 
come unto them.’? The question was, ‘ What is the cause 
of the great shout ?’ (ver. 6 8), and to this they have already 
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received an answer in ver.6b. The reading obs as in MT 
is supported by ver. 8. This does not necessarily mean in 
the mouth of the Philistines the absolute ‘ God ’, but merely 
a god. Further, we have to remember that we are really 
dealing with the words of a Hebrew writer, though they 
are ascribed to the Philistines. (ὁ θεὸς) αὐτῶν in LXX, L 
is probably a scribal addition, while As (οὗτοι or οὗτος) is 
probably merely a dittography of pbs. 

8. 13723 is difficult. Perhaps the narrator put it 
deliberately into the mouth of the Philistines to show 
their ignorance. The emendation 7273) cannot be right, 
since 29 523 includes also 123. It is to be noted that 
R. Isaiah and Ralbag would read 1359933, as in LXX 
and Pesh, 

13. The correct reading is with all moderns ayyn wd 
ὙΠ mas as in LXX; cf. also Targum here with Targum 
im if τὸ 4. See Driver’snote σῷ loc. H. P. Smith 
(1214. 35) asserts that the gate meant is the gate of the 
Sanctuary (cf. 1. 9): for, if it was the gate of the city, 
then Eli would have received the tidings before the people 
within the city. But this shows a total misunderstanding 
of our passage. The repetition of the verb in this verse 
(N2...82%) indicates that at his entry into the city the 
messenger saw Eli sitting and anxiously watching by the 
roadside for news (,.. 737 NI). But the messenger 
evidently had not the heart to break the sad news to the 
old priest, and so he passed him by and went into the 
city (... N82 ΝΠ). Eli, however, had not seen the man 
owing to his blindness (ver. 15). But when he had inquired 
for the cause of the outcry in the city, then the messenger 
hastened back to bring him the tidings. It will thus be 


seen that the parenthetical ver. 15 is necessary to the under- 
P2 
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standing of the narrative, and is therefore an original part 
of the text. 

16. Wellhausen (Composition*, 371) thinks that ver.16a 
contains a doublet. The truth is that the repetition is an 
original part of the narrative, and is intended to indicate ° 
the great excitement of the speaker, who had to repeat his 
words in order to make his meaning clear. This shows the 
consummate art of our narrator. We may note further the 
wonderful vividness of the whole passage, the nervous and 
rapid movement of the sentences, the effective use of the 
circumstantial clause, the variety and change of the tenses, 
and, finally, the artistic gradation of the events, leading 
up to a climax at the end of the passage. 

18. pyran). This verb seems to be intended to convey 
the idea that the birth throes came on suddenly without 
preparation or the aid of a midwife, even like the childbirth 
of wild animals; cf. Job 39. 3. 

21. The subject of xapm is the mother, as of NM) in 
the next verse. Had the subject been, as the moderns 
hold, the women around her, the writcr would no doubt 
have said 7384p) asin Ruth 4.17 Ὁ. To argue from ver. 20b, 
as H. P. Smith (p. 36) does, that the mother had already 
become unconscious, is to misapprehend the meaning of the 
narrator. What he means to convey is that the mother 
was so overwhelmed by the sense of Israel’s calamity that 
even so joyful an event as the birth of a son could not 
distract her mind from the contemplation of the national 
catastrophe. 

6. 2. Rashi correctly interprets 792—j3y AMS ‘in what 
manner?’; so Vulg.: guomodo? cf. Judges 16. 3. If the 
Philistines had known that they had to send back the Ark 
accompanied with a gift, and only asked what the gift 
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should be (793= ‘wherewith’, as the moderns explain it 
after Pesh. lusas), there would have been no need on the 
part of the priest to say Op" Ins inbwn 5x: (ver. ὌΝ 

19. The absence of the copula before ὉΠ proves 
that ws Owen is a variant reading of ww oy. After 
this variant had crept into the text, a scribe inserted ὃν 
to give the expression some sense, but luckily failed to 
supply also the copu/a to nwean. The Versions, however, 
express the copula. So also in some MSS. and old citations. 
Cf. Aptowitzer, I, 42. 

8.2. The ancients already noted the difficulty that 
Samuel should have placed his sons at the extreme Southern 
frontier town of Beersheba. See Babli Shabbat, 56, 
and Kimhi here; cf. also Josephus, Andigucties, VI, 3. 2. 
But the matter can be explained quite easily. Samuel did 
not resign his office to his sons. Had he done so, he 
would no doubt have placed them at Ramah or some other 
sanctuary in the centre of the land. He appointed his sons 
only to relieve him of work in the outlying districts, to 
which he could not attend personally owing to his old age. 
It may be noted in passing that Beersheba was a famous 
sanctuary, cf. Gen. 46. 1; Amos 8. 14. 

8. The moderns, following LXX, insert > after wy 
and explain that the comparison is between this Ὁ and 7 
at the end of the verse: ‘As they have been accustomed 
to deal with Me, so are they dealing also with thee.’ But 
this is a contradiction of the statement in the last verse 
that the people’s demand for a king is not a rejection of 
Samuel. It is better to retain the reading of MT and 
to take with Kimhi 75 in the sense of Joy, and to interpret 
the comparison as being between the people’s conduct in 
the past and in the present: as they have been accustomed 
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to act ever since the Exodus, so they are acting now unto 
thee, viz. in thy time. 

g. 18. Targum (p18!) seems to have read wsey for vw ; 
cf. 25.20. Cf. the remark of R. Tanhum (ed. Haarbriicker, 
Leipzig, 1844) on 25. 14. 

20. oon nyvow. The original reading was probably 
on avo. The ἢ in a7 is a dittography of the ἢ (an error 
for Π) at the end of the last word, or perhaps a correc- 
tion of this fh. 

24. For “ΝΟΣ read, with H. P. Smith and Nowack, 
"NY, πὶ being dittographed from the last word 37 ( = 3). 
Or, perhaps, we should read “wan, the 3 being a cor- 
ruption of 3 and & inserted to make sense. OW is a 
passive participle as in Num. 24. 21. For oyn ΝΡ 
LXX has παρὰ rods ἄλλους -- DINNP. Hence I propose 
to read nN) for woNd. ΝΡ is a relative clause without 
ws (cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Heb. Gram., ὃ 155 f seq.). 
‘Behold the flesh zs set before thee, eat thou (first), for 
unto (this) appointed time hath it been reserved for thee, 
and afterward the people (whom) I have invited. In 
these words Samuel invites Saul, whom he has placed at 
the head of the table (ver. 22), to preside at the meal 
instead of himself; and he asks him to begin the meal, 
probably by pronouncing the formal benediction ; cf. ver. 
13: ὨΝΝΝ ΡΠ day’ 15. anx aM ID >. See Babli Berakot, 
48 b, with Rashi. 

10. 12. OW% is difficult. LXX reads on. It is perhaps 
better to read DYND, mentioned in last verse; cf. 14. 28, 
For ΠΝ Targum has 1734, viz. in a spiritual sense; cf. 
2 Kings 2.12, &c. 

25. 720m van is the rights and duties of kingship 
in relation to the people, which Samuel scttled and sealed 
before God, thus giving them the sanctity of a solemn 
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covenant. Cf. the covenant made by David on his anoint- 
ment, II 5. 3. The critics assert that this nabzn pawn 
is identical with 7>27 Hav in 8. 9, 11. But it is incredible 
that Samuel would solemnly invest the king with pre- 
rogatives of such a tyrannical nature as those catalogued 
in 8. 11-17. The enumeration of those royal imposts was 
only intended to frighten away the people from the institution 
of the monarchy; cf. R. Judah in Babli Sanhedrin, 20b: 
sada omy ond wbx ar ΠΡ ΒΞ monsa ΝΟ. 

13.3. MT is correct. omayn are the Israelites who 
had permanently attached themselves as vassals to the 
Philistine ; see 14. 21. This class is also referred to below 
in ver. 7, as Opposed to Syne wes of ver. 6. Cf. also 
Sayce, Early History of the Hebrews, p. 6. 

13. The proposed pointing of 85 as x? = 19 (cf. Driver's 
note) is improbable, as proved by the repetition of the 
phrase in ver.14b. Further, it is not likely that Samuel 
would fail to state categorically at the beginning of his 
speech that Saul had broken God’s command. 

21. NYD7 means ‘sharpening’ or ‘filing’, parallel to 
θοροῦ in the last verse. It is a verbal noun of "¥® in its 
primary and physical sense of ‘to press’ (Gen. Ig. 9), 
and hence ‘to sharpen’ or ‘to file’. O'S is an old Hebrew 
weight, and like ow probably also a Hebrew coin. For 
awop wow) read, with S. Raffaeli, bpun wer. The meaning 
of the verse is that the Philistines exacted from the Israelites 
the heavy payment of a 85 for the sharpening or filing of 
ploughshares and coulters, and a third of a shekel for the 
sharpening of axes and for setting the goad. Cf. further 
the writer’s paper in the Quarterly Statement of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, 1915, p. 40 f., with the refer- 
ences given there; and E. J. Pilcher, zdzd., 1916, pp. 77 ff. 

14. 4. 03D may be connected with the name of the tree 
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mD. Targum has ΝΠ Υ ‘a treading ’, possibly connecting 
it with ‘IND ‘ boots’. 

5. PIs is absent from LXX, hence the moderns omit 
it as a dittography of paso. This finds some support in 
the rendering of the Targum : N2B¥D δ ΘΓ = Pd AD 
(cf. also Aptowitzer, of. czt. 21). On the other hand, the 
omission in LXX may be due to haplography, and the 
rendering of the Targum may be based on a corrupt text. 
That the word is not repeated in clause ὦ is no proof of its 
spurious character, for neither is }¥ repeated. As for its 
meaning, PYs may perhaps be connected, as H. P. Smith 
(p. 106) has noted, with the Mishnic pis (Yoma, 6. 5; 
B. mesia, 7. 10). 

14. For myn cf. Wishnah Ohalot, 17. 1. 

16. It would be better to omit the article in }977, as 
suggested by Smith. The reading of LXX aanen, which 
some moderns adopt, is incorrect, since, as the last verse 
shows, the panic was not confined to the camp. It may 
be noted that 27 is used in ver. 19 in a slightly different 
sense. Here it means ‘the crowd’, but in ver. τὸ it means 
the ‘tumult’ of the crowd. 

25-26a. Thetext is here certainly in disorder, but the 
emendation of the critics: 1939 75n or 137 125m for wat ἽΡΠ 
is much too ingenious to be correct. Further, it is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful whether a Hebrew writer would have 
used such an expression. I propose to omit, with the 
critics, ver. 25a as a doublet of ver. 26a (note also ; NA 
in ver. 29a), to insert “y~'—‘honeycomb’—before wa7 in 
ver. 25b, and to point 75 in ver. 26 asa participle: yon 
‘flowing’, instead of 72 which is only found in the sense 
of ‘guest’ or ‘wayfarer’ ; MIwn ‘2 by wat sy 7 (ver. 25 b). 
vat abn mm ayn Sy opm xa (ver. 26). 
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47. For yw we should perhaps read U2 or wT". 

48. INDY is a synonym to Amalek. It is the Egyptian 
Shassu, the marauding Bedawi of the wilderness; cf. 
Sayce, of.’c2z., pp. 171, 222. 

15.7. 791m). There is no need to change the text. 
The frontiers do not describe the extent of Saul’s campaign. 
They only serve to define the defeated foe as one who 
habitually roamed about the vast area lying between 
Havilah and Shur. 

23. For the active form 159, we should perhaps point 
the word as a passive, either wzph‘al 380 or hoph‘al W850, 
which would mean ‘to allow oneself to be urged’, to be 
persuaded, and hence ‘to hesitate in obeying, fo dzsobey’, 
parallel to "2. 

32. naotwyo. We should perhaps read minyni ‘in 
chains’; cf. Kimhi, Ralbag, and R. Isaiah. The omission 
of the 3 may have been due to haplography of the 
graphically similar ©. The rendering of LXX τρέμων, 
according to which many moderns point 37), is not in 
accord with the light-hearted temper of Agag as displayed 
by his contemptuous remark in clause ὦ. 

16. 5. Targum renders natn here and in ver. 3 by 
xniaws, whereas nib at the end of this verse it renders 
xuip nom. This seems to imply that the elders were 
invited only to the sacrificial meal, but not to the sacrifice 
itself, which was reserved for Jesse and his sons. This 
seems very plausible. The divine revelation came to the 
prophet at the performance of the sacrifice, and in his fear 
of Saul he did not wish strangers to be present when he 
made the choice of the new king. 


11. 1D) should be pointed as a ἀφ. 11 382) in ac- 
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cordance with the Mishnic idiom; cf. Mishnah Berakot 
6.7, &c. See also Driver’s note. 

12. The emendation of δον for ay is very improbable. 
For ody should have preceded also the first adjective— 
mts. Further, it is not likely that the same scribal error 
would have been repeated in 17. 42. It is more probable 
that 75’ is used in a substantival sense. So LXX pera 
κάλλους ; cf. the use of 433 in ver. 7, and Driver’s note here. 
Targum omits oy both here and in 17. 42. 

17. 19. This verse is an addition by the narrator. If it 
were, as some moderns (cf. Smith, p. 157) assert, part of 
Jesse’s speech to direct David to the whereabouts of his 
brothers, its wording would have been ,.. 52 xw py nm. 
Further, the words ony ny ovn>3 would be quite super- 
fluous in the mouth of Jesse. 

34. Driver’s remark in his Wotes*, p. 144, that the 
reading ΠῚ for mY” has no manuscript authority, is incorrect. 
The reading ΠῚ was already before R. Joseph Kaspi (fl. 1280- 
1340). Cf. his remark: 1925 ‘ND ΠΡ ΠῚ AY MIND INVA 
(D> "358, ed. J. Last, p. 20). 

40. The genuineness of ΝΠ ‘$22 is proved con- 
clusively by ver. 49, where the receptacle is referred to as 
an, and not as yyp>». Hence, I suspect that orpdn is a 
gloss. 

48. naayon means here not the ‘ battle array ’, but the 
space occupied by the fighting lines. Such is obviously its 
meaning also in ver. 20. 

19. 24. Targum renders D1y—jw13 = Jatmz> ‘demented’; 
cf. Rashi. Probably the translator pointed ODUy = ony 
‘prudent’, and regarded it as a euphemism for ‘ mad’. 

20. 20. The emendation, based on LXX: Ὁ ΠΣ wows 928 
mas Ay ‘And I onthe third day will shoot to its side with 
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arrows’, can hardly be right. For apart from the question- 
able character of the Hebrew of this proposed sentence, the 
statement contained therein is not correct. Jonathan shot the 
arrows not on the third but on the fourth day, i. 6. including, 
in accordance with ancient Hebrew usage, the day on 
which he was speaking. Cf. ver. 35: “paa ‘mM, viz. the 
third day of the new moon. As the second day of the new 
moon is described in ver, 19 by nvbw, it follows that the 
third day could not also be designated by woux. It is, 
therefore, better to retain the reading of MT, and to 
explain 173, with Rashi and others, as qy>. The accent 
should, of course, be shifted backwards to the penultima. 

O’yn2 must be taken literally. For, as a matter of fact, 
Jonathan shot more than one arrow, against LXX and the 
moderns, as is proved by the verb ΘΡΟΝῚ in ver. 38, which 
would not have been used if only one arrow was to have 
been picked up. The form ΠῚ in vv. 36, 37 must there- 
fore be regarded as a collective = D'sn7, or as a contraction 
of oynn. 

21. ΠΡ cannot be addressed to the lad, as the moderns 
interpret after LXX and Vulg.; for it would be quite super- 
flous after the command ,..xs. Again, if NP was 
addressed to the lad, it would have been repeated in the 
next verse. We must, therefore, conclude that np is 
addressed to David. The suffix refers, as Kimhi rightly 
explains, to the lad. If the suffix referred to the arrows, 
as Rashi seems to imply, the form would have been oOnp. 
See last note. Further, there is no reason why David 
should be charged to pick up an arrow. The meaning is: 
You need have no fear to show yourself to anybody, but 
you may actually come back to me in the company of 
the lad. 
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21. 8. Dyn cannot be an error for ΟΝ ἽΠ, since, as is 
evident from 22.17,18, Doeg did not belong to that company. 
The use of 3s for ἽΦ or wx may be of foreign origin like 
Doeg himself. LXX (νέμων τὰς ἡμιόνους) seems to have 
read Ὁ ΤἼΞΠ Ay. 

14. 13¥%. The verb 73” may, perhaps, be used here 
with the Syriac 2wance of ‘to be demented’. See above 
on 19. 24. 

22.1. The moderns assert that ny is a scribal error 
for nas. But it is incredible that this error should have 
been repeated in II 23. 13 and copied in 1 Chron. 11. 15 
and in all the Ancient Versions. No doubt nyo is right. 
As II 23. 14 implies, anya and myo are not synonymous. 
The latter seems to include the former. The ΠΝ seems 
to have been a fort on the hill, which served as a watch- 
tower and also, it would appear, as a residence for the 
captain. The ΠΡ, on the other hand, seems to have 
served as a storehouse and as a place of retreat in time of 
danger. Thus in 24.1 we find David dwelling in the 
ΤῊΣ. But when Saul comes to search for him, David and 
all his men are found in the recesses of the ΠῚ} (24. 4). 
On the departure of Saul and the disappearance of the 
danger, David and his men return to the sD (24. 23). 
Cf. R. Jonah Ibn Janah, of. cit. s.v. 18D, p. 270 f. 

23.6. The text of this verse is difficult. The rendering 
of LXX is only an expanded paraphrase to overcome the 
difficulty of MT. The best solution is to omit ΠΡ as 
a doublet from the previous or following verse, and to read 
with Targum (n’ns)—7"919 for 77°. 

24. ἡ cannot be right, for, as is shown by the next 
verse, David went to Ma‘on only after Saul had arrived in 
Ziph. The reading with LXX, in ver. 25, of ws for 3” 
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will not remove the difficulty. lt is better to read here 
Ht for pyo. The latter has crept in here from ver. 25, 
where it is found twice. 

26. oO Dy is correct. Cf. the Midrash cited in Yalkut 
and in the Hebrew commentaries: y>y 1,7 NIX “Ἢ ἼΩΝ 
mys. So literally in Vulg.: 27 modum coronae cingebant. 
The emendation oO» is unlikely. Saul would not have 
attempted the more difficult task of crosseng the mountain 
in order to effect the capture of the elusive David and his 
band. Targum renders 225, which may perhaps point to 
a reading Ὁ 3. Cf. Tanhum’s note ad Joc. 

24. 1. Driver in his Voées (second ed., p. 191) expresses 
surprise that David’s going from Ziph (= Ma‘on) to ‘Engedi 
should be described as ‘yn, seeing that ‘Engedi is situated 
some 3,560 ft. below Ziph. But no doubt the verb nby is 
used here idiomatically of going northwards, or, to be more 
precise, in a north-easterly direction from Ma‘on to ‘Engedi. 
Conversely 379° is used of going southwards towards the 
Negeb, irrespective of the level of the localities of departure 
ἘΠΕ ΓΟ Ch 23 19, 20, 5; 25:1. “26. 7, ἅς: Cf. 
Ibn Ezra, Genesis 38.2: Tay ΝῚΠ wr77d Dy bw pay nN|D Nan; 
and Exod. 33. 1: sin my ὈΝῸΨ nea? yon. In 27. 8 aby 
is used in a military sense, as in Judges 12. 3, &c. 

3. Targum seems to have read o'ybon (= Ν᾽5)2) for 
poy. See also Kimhi ad loc. 

4. The phrase γ᾽) ns 7D7? is well explained in Badli 
Berakot, 62b: 7303 wsy Jaow 705 ΡΟΝ “Ἢ ἼΩΝ. As to the 
exact meaning of the euphemism, there is general agreement 
among the ancients that it describes the action of vextrem 
purgare; so Vulg.; cf. IZishna Yoma, 3. 2 (cited by Kimhi) : 
on Sonn ba... roa ns Joon >>. Kimhi, however, explains 
it here as oO enum, connecting spn5 with the root JD), and 
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yoo with ΠΣ Ὁ, 1 Kings 18. 27 (Keré). So Rashi in 
Babli Vebamot, 103a s.v. 7209, but here Rashi gives the 
first and, no doubt, more correct interpretation. 

25.14. Should we, perhaps, read sym for Dy? 

20. ἽΠΠΟΣ is rendered by Targum ΘΟ, no doubt 
through assonance. 

22. pne is rendered by Targum euphemistically : 
yao yt’ = any one with knowledge, i.e. any human being; 
cf. Rashi and Kimhi. Perhaps, however, Jacob Levy 
(Chald. Worterbuch, s.v. yv) is right in interpreting the 
Targumic phrase as any grown up male who knows sexual 
intercourse. 

23-24. ...5am...5sm. Our text may be right: 
first she prostrated herself at a distance as a sign of 
respect, and then she threw herself at David’s feet as a 
suppliant. 

20. OP") is correct. It is incorrect to take it, as many 
moderns do, as a conditional, and to point 8)" or to read 
DP}, since his being persecuted was not hypothetical, but 
a hard fact. For ΕΝ cf. 24. 10. With ona ΞΕ cf. 18D 
pynn in Exod. 32. 32, &c. ...mybp» may have been a 
popular imprecation based upon some primitive belief. For 
y>pn 92 cf. Rashi here and in Babli Shabbat, 151 a. 

26. 20. 7332 is best explained as equivalent to pinnn; 
cf. Ps. 38. 12; Amos g. 3: ‘Far away from the Lord’s 
presence’, where it might not attract His attention to 
avenge me. 

28. 12. The reading ΟΝ instead of byw found in some 
MSS. of LXX and adopted by a number of moderns, 
is certainly wrong. The narrator would have said 713m, 
instead of Nn). Further, Saul’s question in the next verse 
ns m9 3 and the woman’s answer prove that the woman’s 
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detection of Saul’s identity was caused by something 
extraordinary in the appearance of the ghost. Cf. the well- 
known passage in Zanhuma on Lev. 21.1 cited here by 
Rashi and Kimhi. See also Aptowitzer, II, 61. 

13. ody... ods, cf. Driver’s note. The ancient 
Rabbis already explained the plural by the supposition that 
there appeared more than one spirit ; see Babli Hagigah, 4b, 
and Zanhuma, loc. cit. 1 conjecture that the woman used 
the plural because she was not a believer in monotheism. 
She may have belonged to the aboriginal heathens of Endor, 
who survived the Israelitish conquest ; cf. Joshua 17. 11-12 ; 
Judges 1. 27. 

30. 5. Budde eliminates this verse, but without cogent 
reason. The wives of David were persons of too great 
importance to be lumped together with the nameless 
women of David’s men. Hence they receive special 
mention both here and in the account of the rescue 
(ver. 18). Further the verse is intended to explain the 
cause of the excessive grief which David displayed equally 
with his men. 

gb-1o0. The text is in disorder. Hy DMI is out 
of place in ver. 9; and the order in ver. 10 should have 
been first clause 6 and then clause a: wan... ΤΙΝ. NY" 
ΣΝ mNd... NT 479, Budde adopts this order, and 
deletes 119 ONIN as a gloss, but he does not explain the 
origin of this gloss. It is possible, however, that the 
original text ran like this: Oy OMNIA ΟΝ MND... ΠῚ 
2) ἡ Ww. By some accident Hy DN) got transposed 
to the end of the previous verse, and in order to make 
sense the scribe inserted WN D’NND 1729", as we have it in 
our text. Or, again, it is possible that the scribe had before 
him two readings: 
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(i) ey OAM ΘΝ me... ATM (ver. 10): Wan dn 
4D) 3 WN; (ii) 2,5] ATM (ver. To): Twn dno. 
The scribe accepted the second, though inferior, reading 
because it specifies clearly the number of the laggards, and 
relegated oy ON to the margin, whence it eventually 
got into the text at the end of ver. 9. 

17. For pnannd we should read inn, i.e. on the 
morrow of the day on which he had set out on his ex- 
pedition. So Targum: "ΠῚ ΠῚ ΝΟΥΣ ; and apparently LXX 
and Vulgate. Cf. also Aptowitzer, op. cit.,65. The O is 
a scribal error for the waw at the end of this word com- 
bined with a dittographed waz from the beginning of the 
next word (Ὁ -Ξ ᾿). Cf. 15. 3: MN) BNOINT = nei ἸΠΙΘ ΓΙ. 

31. 11. Instead of ‘3% the chronicler (1 Chron. το. 11) 
has 5>. 32" must have fallen out in his text of Samuel 
through haplography of the similar wa’. To make sense 
with the plural verb you he inserted at 

II 1.1. The construction of this verse is very awkward. 
The writer evidently wished to combine in logical sequence 
the three events of the death of Saul, the return of David 
from the expedition against the Amalekites and the arrival 
of the bearer of tidings from Gilboa, but he was unequal 
to the task. He, therefore, felt obliged to have recourse 
to the use of a circumstantial clause: 2) 12¥ 11). That this 
clause is not a parenthesis is shown by the fact that it 
forms the antecedent to the opening words of ver. 2. 
H. P. Smith (p. 256) holds that the original form of the 
verse was: ‘131 17 Aw, .. man WI aw “INN MM, and that 
the reference to the death of Saul isan editorial adaptation 
to the present context. But it is unlikely that the original 
narrator would have chosen to begin this section with a 


reference to the comparatively unimportant episode of 
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David’s fight with the Amalekites, instead of connecting 
it with the big event of Saul’s death, an event which forms 
the pivot of the whole succeeding narrative. 

6. Wellhausen’s explanation of ownan ‘ya is too 
ingenious to be true. No doubt Kimhi is right in explaining 
the phrase as DM>y DNDN OWIAA ww. So LXX ἱππάρχαι. 
For a parallel cf. 39 ‘ya in the Zenjirli Inscription. See 
G. A. Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions, No. 62, το. bya 
with the sense of WN or WW is also found in the Punic 
phrase D733y won by, zbid., No. 45, 9. 

9. The ungrammatical expression ‘2... Ty 23 is most 
probably a colloquialism. 

12. The apparent tautology in baw ma dyn “Π oy dy 
was already noted by R. Isaiah, who remarks: Ann 10, 
meaning that yw nia by is epexegetical. But there is 
really no difficulty at all, for “Π ὮΝ refers to the fighting 
men who fell in the battle fighting in the cause of the 
Lord (cf. I 25. 28, &c.), while ὈΝῚ ma refers to the non- 
combatants, particularly women and children, who were 
slain by the Philistines in their invasion of the Israelitish 
cities (1 21. 7). ὮΝ has the meaning of fighting men also 
in ver. 4 and frequently elsewhere. For the use of 5x1z” ma 
in this sense cf. the comment of MJekdta on Exod. 19. 3 
(cited by Rashi, zécd.): owin yds apy ΓΞ. 

2.15. The waw in wxdt is a dittography of the pre- 
ceding final za. So also in ‘w383) in ver. 31 below. 

16. The critics, with their usual knack of blundering 
over the obvious, are much puzzled over DMN. Some 
read after LX X O30 or O30. But these twenty-four men 
did neither dze zz wait nor Aunt one another. Others 
propose 030; but there were no deszegers here. Others, 
again, emend O%¥0, which they interpret as a play on the 
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preceding 782, a most insipid derash. Our text is most 
certainly correct. The field was so named originally from 
the presence in it, or beside it, of certain sharp flints, but 
after the event described in the narrative, the name O30 
was connected with the sharp swords of the unfortunate 
young men. Cf. Rashi and R. Isaiah. 

23. The Versions support the reading of our text: 
monn ΠΝ. The difficulty of the phrase may be removed 
by pointing “WAN2, as in Targum “1nN3, 

25. NNN AY is correct. The emendation ΠΝ ΠΡ) is 
most unlikely. For if the narrator meant to say that they 
stood on the hill mentioned in the last verse, he would 
have said simply πη. Cf. also Driver’s note. 

3. 5. 17 NWN may be a later amplification of an original 
inv, as in τ Chron. 3. 3. The names of other two wives 
in the list which are prefixed with 5 are followed by a 
descriptive adjective. In the case of πον the writer was 
unable to supply any further description, and he simply 
wrote Inwx, which a later scribe expressed more explicitly 
as in our text. 

7. I conjecture that 7535 was of non-Israelitish origin. 
Her name is connected with the Semitic divinity 45, also 
written 487; cf. ayanapond, Cooke, op. ctt., pp. 56-7; and 
No. 150, 5. Further, her father’s name ΠΝ is only found 
among the Horites, Gen. 36. 24. 

5.6. For ὉΠ Targum has Jnyysxa. Accordingly we 
may perhaps emend JYON3. The omission of the 3 may 
have been due to haplography of the graphically similar 
final Ὁ of the preceding word. 

6. 3. The pointing of Yn) as YON) is improbable. The 
narrator would surely have been able to add the proper 
name of Uzza’s brother. The name ns may be a caritative 
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form of wns. Cf. ye =v (1 14. 49) = er = Syaw = 
ΩΣ. 

7.11. The moderns, following LXX, omit the copula 
form j9>). So already R. Isaiah, who observes ... 3M’ Yn 
DDDwW NS AWN DVI Ὁ Wwyw Wd amy may 32 15°D) nov. 
But this is unlikely, since Israel suffered oppression also 
before the period of the Judges, viz. in Egypt. And from 
opp ‘navi, which refers to the conquest of Canaan, it is 
obvious that 737872 must refer to the period before Israel 
had acquired a territory of its own. Hence it is necessary 
to retain the copula with ἡ ΟῚ; cf. also Rashi’s note. 

137) is a perfect consecutive like the preceding verbs 
ὙΠ ΠῚ... «ΠΝ... naw... mwy: ‘The Lord will show thee 
by the birth of Solomon that He will make thee a house’.’ 
The reading of 1 Chron. 17. 10: 73s), or the modern 
emendation 7°32) involves too abrupt a change of tense. 

Ig. Nn is perhaps an error for nn: this, an ex- 
pression of gratitude by means of words, is all the thanks 
which mortal man can offer to God (ver. 20), but even my 
words of gratitude are superfluous, since Thou, O Lord 
God, knowest Thy servant and the thoughts of his heart. 

aie he wreadine. 713} fer jna%, as: iny LXX and 
1 Chron. 17. 19, cannot be right. Such a claim by David 
for himself would be a flagrant contradiction of the state- 
ment in ver. 18 that he is not worthy of God’s favours. 

23. The words ὑΠΟΝῚ O43 seem to have been lacking 
in the original text of Targum, and to have been inserted 
in our text of the Targum from the Hebrew original. 
Cf. Kimhi’s comment. nbs is lacking also in 1 Chron. 
Bi 21: 

® Cf, the writer’s discussion of this passage in this Review, vol. IX, 


Ρ. 471. (§ 92). 
Q ip. 
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8. 1. 79N7 should perhaps be pointed ΠΌΝΠ ‘the nation’ 
(Gen. 25. τό, &c.). Cf., however, Sayce, of. cit., p. 414, 
who offers an excellent explanation of the baffling 
phrase. 

3. Targum (Ayn mNwnxd) may have read yond for 
awn and interpreted 11) as a boundary sign. 

8. The name ‘nn2 may perhaps be connected with 
Aramaic ΠΣ = Hebrew via. LXX (καὶ ἐκ τῶν ἐκλεκτῶν) 
connects it with the root 793 = 173 (cf. 1.17. 8: 193). 

10.12. The emendation ἢ) Ἰδὲ for “y is unhappy. It 
would have been nothing short of blasphemy for Joab to 
say that they would by their strength save the Ark of God. 
Had the Ark been with them in this battle, Joab would 
have looked to the Ark to save the army rather than that 
the army should save the Ark. 

11. 12. The moderns, following Lucian and the Peshitta, 
connect nin with the nextverse. Mr. S.A.Cook{A merican 
Fournal of Semitic Languages, vol. XVI, p. 156) actually 
makes this emendation an argument against the integrity 
of the text. But this emendation seems to be quite wrong. 
For if David invited Uriah to eat and drink before him nanan, 
i.e. on the third day since his arrival from the camp, then 
Uriah’s departure would have been delayed until the fourth 
day, or after three nights, whereas David distinctly says 
that he would send him back on the third day = nbws 3A), 
viz. after the second night of Uriah’s stay in Jerusalem. 
The fact seems to be that Uriah’s carousal at David's 
order (ver. 13) took place in the evening of his second night 
in Jerusalem, and as even in his state of intoxication he 
failed to go home to spend the night with his wife, David, 
frightened that he might learn in the king’s household 


of his wife’s visit to the king, sent him back on his fatal 
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errand immediately on the morning following this second 
night (ver. 14 = 7p33, viz. 1m of ver. 12). 

12. 6. The change of xb into 1b is bad. The fact that 
the rich man had pity on his own cannot be made a reason 
for punishing him. Sen may have been suggested by 
Son in ver. 4, but is not parallel to it. 

31. Targum renders mbna ons “ΣΡ ΠῚ = ΝΡ. PAM 7, 
taking j259 in the sense in which it is found in Jer. 43. 9. 
Cf. Driver’s note. The emendation of 13ym) for "ayn was 
already suggested by R. Joseph Kaspi (of. czz., p. 36): Bynn 
pad mwyd nosy. 

13. g-10. The critics have met here with various diff- 
culties. The hkapaxr legomenon n wn has troubled them, 
and some of them resolved to regard it as an old corruption 
of nano. But the occurrence of Mw» in the Targumim 
Meena 5s 6.1450 7, 0; Ezek. 4.35 1 Chron. 23.29) and 
in Mishnic Hebrew (Mishnah Hallah 4. 1; Yerushalmi 
Pesahim 29b) ought surely to be sufficient to protect it 
against this ‘ critical’ scepticism. The emendation NX δ ΡΠῚ 
mwien for naw ΠΝ npn is neither clever nor happy. The 
amorous Amnon, who was so eager to see the damsel do all 
the work herself and in his presence, would surely not have 
allowed the interference of the MW. Again, some critics 
see an irreconcileable discrepancy between ver. 9 and 
ver. 10, and therefore adopt the usual remedy of relegating 
the offending ver. 10 to the margin as an interpolation 
(cf. Smith, p. 330). They argue, if the food was already 
set before him (ver. 9a) why does he ask her to bring it 
into the chamber? And how could ‘the sick man’ move 
from one room into another? The answer is, taking the 
second question first, that Amnon had only pretended to 
be sick, and that having achieved his object of getting 
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Tamar into his power, he had no need to continue further 
his dissimulation. As to the first question, Amnon asked 
her to bring the food into the zzzer chamber, in order to 
be removed as far as possible from the hearing of his 
attendants, who were probably standing just outside (ver. 9). 
He must have expected some opposition on her part, and 
therefore hesitated to carry out his design on her in the 
large and accessible room which had just been emptied of 
his friends and attendants. 

18. The critics object to o> yn and emend obdiyn 
‘from eternity’ (!), or DY>>y ‘from babes’ (!). They argue 
that the 5yn was distinct from the nana (Exod. 28. 4). 
Exactly so; therefore the narrator has to explain how it 
was that Tamar wore for her upper garment a n3n3, which 
was usually an under garment: ‘For so the daughters of 
the king were used to dress with a ODS non2 as od yn, or 
upper garments.’ 

14. 14. It is best to emend 2” for Nw: ‘... And we 
are like waters poured out to the ground, which cannot be 
regathered ; for God will not restore the soul to the body, 
therefore one should devise plans, so as not to banish 
from oneself him that is banished. Cf. 35" wa avn, 
1 Kings 17. 21. The meaning is: The dead cannot be re- 
stored to life again, and no amount of revenge on Absalom 
will bring Amnon back; so why lose Absalom also by 
banishment? wm refers to David, as already explained 
by Rashi and Kimhi. The athknah should accordingly 
be moved forward to 3), which should be pointed ¥D2. 

15. ὃ. The omission of }13n2 at the end of the verse, 
supplied, however, by Lucian from ver. 7, may have given 
rise to the explanation recorded in Babli Temurah, 14b, 


that Absalom’s ostensible object in going to Hebron was 
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not to sacrifice there, but only to obtain lambs for sacrificing 
in Jerusalem. 

12. It is generally assumed by moderns, and so 
already by Kimhi on 17. 3 and Ralbag on 16. 23, that 
Ahitophel’s enmity towards David was inspired by a desire 
to avenge the wrong David had done to Bath-sheba, whose 
father Eliam (11. 3) is supposed to be identical with Eliam 
son of Ahitophel, mentioned in 23. 34. But is it likely that 
an unprincipled and ambitious man like Ahitophel would 
have hated David for making his granddaughter the favourite 
wife inthe royal harem? Moreover,by assisting Absalom in 
his enterprise, Ahitophel was actually endeavouring to rob 
Solomon, his alleged great-grandson, of the throne of Israel, 
the promise of which must by that time have already been 
made to him through Bath-sheba. Nay, it is very likely 
that it was this promise to Bath-sheba that drove Absalom 
to rebellion. It has always seemed strange that Absalom 
should have thought it necessary to take such violent 
measures for seizing forcibly what would have been in the 
natural course of events his rightful due within a few years. 
For it is evident from David’s conduct in this narrative that 
the rebellion took place towards the end of David's reign, 
when he was already nearing his decline (cf. Seder ‘Olam, 
ch. 14). Why, then, this fatal impatience on the part of 
the heir-apparent and his friends? The fact is that 
Absalom’s conduct was actuated by the same motives as 
that of Adonijah a few years later, viz. to prevent the aged 
king from making good his promise to the son of his 
adulterous parvenue wife. But the crafty grandfather of 
that wife would surely not have taken the leading part in 
a conspiracy against her young son. We must therefore 
conclude that Eliam the father of Bath-sheba was not 
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Ahitophel’s son. It is also probable that the narrator 
would not have stopped short in the pedigree of Bath- 
sheba at the mention of the comparatively obscure Eliam, 
had he been able to trace him further to such a famous 
personality as Ahitophel. Cf. also W. Jawitz, Ssnem nydin 
(1905), vol. II, p. 27, note. Wellhausen (Composition, &c.*, 
Ρ. 258, note), with more than his usual display of 
cynical scepticism, remarks: ‘Dass Davids Versprechen 
1 K. 1, 13, 17 bisher nicht erwahnt ist, kann nicht befrem- 
den, da er selber und alle Welt nichts davon weiss. 
Vel. 1, 14 PIII ne ΝΟ. But the critic has overlooked 
1 Kings 1. 30, where David recalls his solemn oath to 
Bath-sheba. Nathan’s promise to corroborate or supple- 
ment Bath-sheba’s words only had reference to her state- 
ment about the doings of Adonijah, about which alone 
Nathan speaks in vv. 25-7. There is in Nathan’s words 
no mention whatever of the king’s oath to Bath-sheba, 
which no doubt was made in private. 

1g. I venture to express the opinion that the name 
‘nN is a caritative form of M58, parallel to Ssoopy. Similarly 
other personal names ending in "--- may be caritatives of 
corresponding longer forms of theophorous names with the 
element 7", as win = wn, parallel to "AD = AAD (23. 28). 
But this latter is more likely to be connected with 7» ‘gift’; 
cf. the Punic 5ya 199, Cooke, of. cit., p. 108 f.) ; "17 (23. 6)= 
mat, akin to wWNI=w (2 Chron. 20. 37; cf. Lucian, 
ibid., Aovdiov), and M1; °3 (23. 29) ΞΞ 'ϑῦ (1 Chron. 
II. 46) = 2°, parallel to byasy and dyn ; and, perhaps, 
also ‘w=. So also names ending in "--, like ‘2 
(17. 27), cf. ‘a’ (Ezra 2. 42) = 2¥, parallel to ὈΝΔῚ (1 Chron. 
23. 16, &c.) ; further 92 (23. 36) or 32 (Neh. 10. 16) = 
ΠΣ, parallel to 122 and 5x2, and others. 
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17. 14. Sxaw we 521 is obviously to be distinguished 
from ΝΘ "pr 53 in ver. 4 above. The mass of the people 
were, like Absalom himself, captivated by Hushat’s decep- 
tive eloquence. The elders, however, with their wider 
experience and greater intelligence, preferred Ahitophel’s 
wiser counsel. Hence Hushai’s fear lest Absalom should 
after all be persuaded by the elders to adopt Ahitophel’s 
plan, vv. 15-16. 

i6. Kimhi confesses his inability to explain the 
rendering of pba’ by Targum xodnb ‘any anda. Cf. also 
Levy, Chald. Worterbuch, 202b. It seems to the writer 
that Targum takes y>3 in its ordinary application of 
swallowing food, and interprets it figuratively: ‘Lest 
Ahitophel’s counsel be tasty and savoury to the king’, 
referring 7525 to Absalom, as does also Rashi. 

Ig. maqun is rendered by Targum by similarly 
Lucian and Theodotian παλάθας. Perhaps they read 
ninpan ‘the fruit’, spread out for drying in the sun. 

18. 26. Most moderns point with LXX and Peshitta: 
aywn for yen. This is certainly wrong; for the narrator 
would have said νοὶ Fin bx. Nor is the emendation of 
Smith (p. 36c) ryen by more happy. For the narrator 
would certainly have expressed it by aywn Sy wx neyn. 
Further, why should this description of the watchman’s 
whereabouts be given here at the fourth mention of his 
name, and not earlier in ver. 25? There is no doubt that 
the pointing of MT is correct. The watchman standing on 
the roof announced what he saw to the gatekeeper, who 
conveyed the news to the king. This latter operation is 
not mentioned explicitly by the narrator, either because 
its performance is taken for granted, or more likely because 


it was unneccessary, seeing that the king himself was 
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sitting within hearing of the watchman’s voice (ver. 24 8). 
We must assume that the first announcement by the watch- 
man (ver. 25) was also made through the gatekeeper. So 
we also find the four lepers announcing important news to 
the gatekeepers of Samaria, 2 Kings 7. 10, 11. 

29. The text is, as already observed by Ehrlich, quite 
original. The incoherence of the reply of Ahima‘as is a 
deliberate artifice of the narrator to exhibit the messenger’s 
great embarrassment. 

19. 10. There is no reason to doubt the correctness of 
the form ji72. It is used here alone in a reciprocal sense, 
but in a passive sense it is frequent in Mishnic Hebrew. 
Cf. Mishna B. Kamma2.5; Yadaim 4. 3, particularly with 
a preformative Zirvek: Sanhedrin 5.6, &c. See the writer's 
remarks in this REVIEW, First Series, XX, 701-702 
(‘ Mishnaic Hebrew’, pp. 55, 56). 

23. ‘ny? is correct. ‘To-day I feel again as King of 
Israel, and I must not mar the joy of the day by acts 
of vengeance.’ Cf. the similar remark of Saul, I 11, 13. 
Many moderns, following Lucian, read ΠΡ): Do you not 
know that to-day /am king...and not you ? But this does not 
explain the emphasis laid on ava('2); nor does it suit the 
exclamation: !%3) ney om. The narrator would have 
made him say simply ... nor yd orn. 

32-41. This passage has given much trouble to 
modern expositors. The apparent discrepancies between 
vv. 32b, 34b, 37a, and 40 have forced them to interpret 
“ay as ‘to pass on’ in vv. 32, 37 and as ‘to cross over’ 
elsewhere in the passage ; further to delete [777 in ver. 32, 
and 11 |π| MN in ver. 37, or to take 771M as ΠΕΡῚ ΠῚ and 
myn ΠΝ as [TI ON; and, finally, to read with Lucian ἼΩΝ 
for ΣΝ in ver. 40. This obviously does violence to the 
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text, and is altogether unsatisfactory. The fact, however, 
is that, as stated explicitly in ver. 32, Barzillai dd cross 
over the Jordan, and his leave-taking of the king must 
therefore have taken place on the Western side of the river. 
The above-mentioned discrepancies are only apparent and 
not real. Ver. 32 tells in a general way that Barzillai 
accompanied the king across the Jordan to take leave of 
him, and the following verses describe the incident in 
detail. While still on the Eastern side of the river, and 
before the crossing had begun, the king invited Barzillai 
to cross the river not for the purpose of leave-taking, but 
in order to go up to Jerusalem, and stay permanently in 
the royal court (ver. 34). Barzillai declines to go up to 
Jerusalem (vv. 35, 36), and only consents just to cross over 
the river but not to go farther (ver. 37 a), but offers to send 
with the king his son Kimham (ver. 38), which offer the 
king accepts (ver. 39). When this conversation was over, 
the crossing of the river began, and first the people went 
across, and then the king with Barzillai in his company. 
The king then took leave of Barzillai, and the latter returned 
across the river to his home in Gilead (ver. 40). Having 
finished relating the story of the king’s leave-taking of 
Barzillai, the narrator proceeds to relate another, more 
important, incident in connexion with this royal crossing 
of the Jordan. For this purpose he repeats the fact that 
the king had crossed over and gone to Gilgal, taking the 
opportunity to mention that in accordance with the king’s 
promise to Barzillai (ver. 39), Kimham accompanied the 
king to Gilgal ; but, he goes on to relate, the king had not 
waited until the whole of Israel should assemble to escort 
him across the river, and had gone across with Judah and 
only a portion of Israel (ver. 41). This disregard of David 
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for Israel gave rise to an inter-tribal quarrel, which cul- 
minated in the rebellion of Sheba‘. 

41. The Kethib 129" is probably due to the recur- 
rence of this form in the next verse. The reading of LXX 
(διαβαίνοντες) OM3y, which the moderns adopt, is inad- 
missible. For since the king is already represented as 
being at Gilgal, the act of crossing with the king must 
be conceived as already lying in the past. 

20. 3. The pointing after LXX nin niwo5s cannot be 
right. ‘ Living widows’ cannot by any stretch of imagina- 
tion be identical with ‘women treated as widows, whose 
husband is yet alive’. I conjecture that the right reading 
is DYN ni2m>8 ‘widows for the whole term of their life’— 
lifelong widows, or, less likely, °0 Τὴ τρις ‘widows of a 
living husband’. The corrupt ending in nn may be due 
to the influence of the ending in the preceding word niwdx. 
The whole phrase is perhaps an expression of a proverbial 
and colloquial character, in which grammatical niceties are 
often disregarded ; cf. note on 1. 9. 

8. I propose to read ΠΥ ann wy ὙἹ0 TN aNM. 
wad is a gloss on 17, and ὙΠ is a dittography of TM, 
since the important fact which the narrator wishes to 
convey is not that Joab had on him a girdle, but that he 
had a sword over his military cloak. The point in this 
description, as already noted by Rashi and Ralbag, is that 
the scabbard with the sword in it was not, as usual, 
hanging down at his side vertically, but was joined across 
his loins horizontally, so as to facilitate its falling out of 
the scabbard at the inclination of the body and thus to give 
Joab, who would quite naturally stoop to pick it up 
from the ground, a naked sword in his hand without 
arousing in the mind of Amasa the least suspicion of foul 
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play (ver.1oa). For Ns’ sm we must, of course, read 
with LXX ANY’ NM, viz. the sword from the scabbard, 
which Joab immediately picked up with his /ft hand 
(= INY 73, ver. IC), so as not to arouse Amasa’s sus- 
picions, using his right hand for taking hold of Amasa’s 
beard (ver. g b). 

12. I propose with Budde to delete 12x)... ANT IWND 
as an expanded doublet of the preceding 53 ἸῸΝ ‘> ww 
oyn. The original of this latter clause may, perhaps, have 


been as follows: yoy xan ayn 53 apy 5 wT NY. 

13. Targum renders 739 by 7°38N, pointing IA=3win; 
so Pesh. oy. LXX also takes the verb in an active 
sense—€pdacev. This is also the view of Hayyuj and Ibn 
Janah (cited by Kimhi), and of R. Isaiah. 

26. For ‘Wn Targum has ΡΠ it ants’, thus 
identifying this Ny with the one mentioned below, 
23.26. Itis possible, as Rashi and Kimhi remark, that 
the interpretation yipn 727 connects “NS with ND, and 
regards it as synonymous with ‘yipn because of the 
abundance of oil in Tekoa, to which reference is made 
in Babli Menahot 85b. This, however, shows a confusion 
of the Southern Tekoa with the town of that name in 
the North. 

23. 32. The moderns agree to delete ‘12 as a dittography 
of the end of the preceding word ; to join nn" to the next 
verse, supplying j2 before ΠΟ, and to insert "337 after jw, 
in accordance with the reading of Lucian ᾿Ιεσσαὶ ὁ Γουνί 
for "91979 of τ Chron. 11. 34. ‘737 is identified with the 
Naphtalite family mentioned in Gen. 46. 24; Num. 26. 48. 
This identification is, however, improbable, since all the 
other heroes are drawn from the South, whereas Naphtali 
was settled in the extreme North. Instead of ‘7 in 
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Chronicles, I would read ‘21037, from 193 near Ajalon on 
the border of Philistia, 2 Chron. 28. 18. On the same 
ground I doubt whether, after all, 73y9 in ver. 36 is 
correct, since Zobah was situated in the far North, and in 
addition was inhabited. it would seem. exclusively by 
Arameans. 


ΜΠ TAANIT “AS <A SOURCE. FOR 
JEWisH CHRONOLOGY AND HISTORY IN 
ie HELLENISTIC AND ROMAN PERIODS 


By SOLOMON ZEITLIN, Dropsie College. 


CHAPTER Wit 
MEGILLAT TAANIT: TEXT AND TRANSLATION.!*4 


ΜΘ, yma ἼΞΟ ΝῸ ΥἽ panypnr par ΠΡ ΠΟ ™ xb yn pds 


x? NON opine” ΠΣ [son WN] oT ΝΠ wr jp 1. 
san ann Noy AD sy [1] ma None. : [na] “spond 
18 ΠΡΌ ΝΟΥ [sia] ὍΣ 


144 Tn editing the text of the ‘ Megillah’, I consulted Neubauer, Medieval 
Jewish Chronicles, 11, Oxtord, 1895 ; G. Dalman, Avamdische Dialektproben, 
Leipzig, 1896; Derenbourg, Essat sur histoire et la géographie de la 
Palestine, &c., Paris, 1867, p. 442; Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, 111, 2, 
Ρ. 559; M. Schwab, Actes cu onzieme Congres international des Orientalistes, 
Paris, 1897, 4° section, p. 199, and also some notes by Schwab, giving 
Dr. A. Marx’s views, in the Revue des Etudes Juives, 1900, pp. 266-8; 
Sedah la-Derek by Menahem ibn Zerah, 247b-248, and also both the 
Talmud-Babli (in the Munich MS., and also photographs of MSS. of the 
British Museum and the Bodleian Library) and Talmud Jerushalmi. The 
Megillah is mentioned in Halakot Gedolot, p. 615 (ed. Hildesheimer), in the 
Siddur of Rab Amram Gaon (ed. Hildesheimer, p. 193), in Mahzor Vitry, 
p. 229 (ed. Hurvitz), and also in Kol Bo in its regulations concerning fasts. 
The ‘ Megillah’ was first printed with the Seder ‘Olam Rabba and the 
Seder ‘Olam Zuta and Seder ha-Kabbalah Mantua, 1513. It was again 
printed—this time in Basle, by Ambroise Troben—in 1580, also in Amsterdam 
in 1711, and in Hamburg in 1757, with notes by Jacob Israel Emden ; 
Joh. Meyer, Tractatus de temporibus et festis diebus Hebracorum, etc. 
Accedit ΠῚ nba, Volumen de ieiunio, Amstelaedami, 1724. Besides 
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nysaea :taond xd oo abena aw noun as. nyawa 1]. 
xndm pawya :ἼΒΟΩΡ xb os apr nba [Π0}32)] m3 Ἵν 
wba boone ma ΠΡΣΦῚ pawya roby npn 12 pad m2 
spberanf) ana] "δ 

swy' myona sayy D330 ΠῚ ΤΙΝ "D3 “wy nyaona IIT. 
wawyn? smnypa cw Nw ΤΣ cya ὍΣ aa wy nnwa ma 
ΣΟῚ mmm 2 yop dans ΤΣ. Aw 

[stand xb 9] sna tap sy nona [awy] nyaiwa™® IV 


this we have Warsaw and London editions. Scholars who have done 
most work in connexion with our Megillah are Derenbourg, Graetz, Schwab, 
as mentioned above; J. Schmilg, Ueber Entstehung und historischen Werth 
des Siegeskalenders Megillath Taanith, Leipzig, 1874 ; P. Cassel, Wessianische 
Stellen. An English translation of this Megillah is given by Edersheim, The 
Life and Times of Jesus, v. 11, pp. 698-700. See Steinschneider’s biblio- 
graphy in Geschichtsliteratur des Alten Testaments tiber Megillath Taantt, 
Berlin, 1885. A full list of scholars whose opinions or views I cite I shall 
give wherever it is essential. 

145 Parma, τον ΝΟ. 

146 According to the Jerushalmi (Taanit 66) : x wah islets nos 
pra xyaynnd xb ST PANYpPD fina sap. 

147 Not found in Jerushalmi Megillah joc; in Jerushalmi Taanit 66 a. 

M48 HPN, Jerushalmi Megillah joc ; Jerushalmi Taanit 66 a, {pn*7. 

1 Not found (in parallel) in Jerushalmi. 

150 Not found in Babli Taanit 17 Ὁ. 1 ΟΡ Et | 

152 Not found in Parma MS. 

153 In M. MS. is SYIBWT NIN ANN Dw spp nou. 

154 In P. fifth of lyyar; in Sedah la-Derek, On 17th of Iyyar. 

155 Not found in Babli Hullin 129 Ὁ. 

86 M. adds mynnd xdn. 

157 M. O'NIPN; in Sedah la-Derek, ΝΡ Ὁ. 

158 In M. not found; in Sedah la-Derek no mention of this day. 

159 P, NMYAWA; M. ID‘DINA3. 

LS Pain be an 228 161 M.D IDM Wa ma 1D NI. 

162 Babli Sanhedrin 91a: On the twenty-fourth of Nisan; Sedah la- 
Derek : 21st (of Sivan). 

ws Pp, yy. 164 P, ΟΦ HD. 

165 P, ΠΌΣΙΝ; Sedah la-Derek has 22 172. 


166 In P. not found. 
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eayya taped xd os suns cys por asa ἼΩΝ mean V. 
290975 saan ΠῚΔ 108. pyaasy 7 

ssapnd xd ΟΡ aw noon [00] "Ὁ Soxa ayawa. VI. 
sodena [Ὁ amma]? orn [1P59] Qbaons) 2 ma wy nyawa 
ssp sop span ma pan pawya 

ΝΠ yo ΝΠ ΣῚΝ 7 nosons’ sawna xndna VIL. 

Pawya s:Nnay jp Πλ ἽΠΠΟΝ pwnapsa τ xnbm pawya VIII. 
xnbp nan ΠΣ aya pawya spow [naw]? npn ΠΣ Awpm 
renaq dy pons 

ὉΝ"7 "8 ma ayawa : ΝΠ [Ὁ anyone?” p23 xndna ΙΧ. 
mayya (taped xd oo] ona an oy ms om?” ΔΨ [3 
rapped goo poy sen nn oy ma neem 

pram Sy ΝΠ Φ5 [3] 15 mam naea sen pwya X. 

n>wa ma pant awya ptaoed xd ap oy paws pana ΧΙ. 
ΝΠ pawys step xd sdond aymnd ΓΝ ΠΝῚ ΝΗΤΩΝ 
sodun i [sd] pisyows Sess ΠΣ 

ΠΣ wy pana Ν ΘΙ nya DY ὙἽΝΣ ΠΡΌΠΣῚ ΝΏΘΠΣ ΧΙ]. 
nwonds WD AWy. NYIANIA : WP oY WI Wy nbna Spo” ar 
ΠΣ wy nnwa stad xd ἡ [pes] amp Pov] ΠΣ sawp 


167 Babli Baba batra 115b; Munich MS. has N‘39N). 

168 Babli Baba batra 155 b, 322. 

169 In P. MYIANI, likewise in Sedah la-Derek. 

1τὸ Not found in P. UN Jee. plays. 172 Not found in P. 

173 Babli R. ha-Shanah 18b, ΠΟ. 

'™4 In some editions by mistake ΣΝ, 

116 In Sedah la-Derek: ‘ On the 22nd’. 176. Notimi P: 

Mone Wit Ta Wile 118. Not in P. 

179 Babli Yoma 69a: ‘On 25th’ (of Tebet). 

180 Not found in P., but it is in Babli Yoma 69a 

181 Babli Shabbat 21 b, JN NINN 15ND. 

He ek Saba 183 So in P. 184 Not found in P. 

785 So in Jerushalmi Megillah. 7oc, Taanit 66a; Babli Taanit 18b, 
Ὁ ; in Sedah la-Derek this day not mentioned, In B. MS. it reads 
meV) le 

186 So in Babli Taanit 18 b, Megillah 5b ; not in Jerushalmi’s parallels. 

187 Not in Jerushalmi, ἐδ τα. Tet ἘΣ Rhee 
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wp ΠΣ wy? nyswa ssteond ΝΟ ὑπ aoe aw ΝΟΣ 159. ww 
‘ra mm"? pqar” nay ods! xa ΝΞΟ node Sy sony 
eawya :[pad nnn] snond ΝῸΡ ἸῸΝ ΠῚ powya : [See mad] 
sp xmas jo py edt owsnmd> nap xnw2 ns ΠΣ NM 
sox [ΝΥῚ not qos] smby wat wax bs id ™[:tapnd sd 

200 + bys 


These are the days on which one is not allowed to fast, 
and on some of them it is not permitted to mourn. 

I. (2) From the ist until the 8th of Nisan was estab- 
lished the Daily offering,—mourning is forbidden. 

(4) From the 8th thereof until the close of the festival 
(of Passover) a holiday (of one week) was declared during 
which it is forbidden to mourn. 

II. (2) On the 7th of Iyyar was the dedication of the 
wall of Jerusalem, and it is forbidden to mourn thereon. 

(6) On the 14th thereof (was slaughtered) the Minor 
Passover, on which it is forbidden to mourn. 


189 So in Jerushalmi Taanit 66a; J. Megillah joc. 

190 Not in Jerushalmi Taanit 66 a, but is so in J. Megillah 76c. 

191 So in Jerushalmi Megillah joc; P. pind. 

192 So in Jerushalmi joc. 

193 So in Jerushalmi Taanit 66a and J. Megillah, zbid. 

194 Not in P. nor in Jerushalmi, zdid. 

195 Tt isfoundin Jerushalmi Taanit 66d, and there we read NOY b> jdyY. 
196 P, NMS “ΓΞ, so also Munich MS. 

197 Not found in B. 

Neither in J. Taanit 66a nor in J. Megillah joc; see the whole 
passage there. 

199 So in Jerushalmi, zbrd. 

200 Gaster, in his article, ‘An unknown Hebrew Version of the History 
of Judith’ (see Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, reprinted 
March, 1894), is of the opinion that the passage in Cod. Heb. Gaster, 
No. 82, fragment 172a-173a, DOV INI WY ANMwAa 1123. IN wy 
oe NIT pips πον, refers to one of the holidays mentioned in our 
Megillah. This is not, however, acceptable. The reference to this holiday 
is in Hebrew, whereas our Megillah is entirely in Aramaic. 
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(c) On the 23rd thereof the garrison departed from 
Jerusalem. 

(4) On the 27th thereof was discontinued payment of 
the tribute (from Judah and Jerusalem). 

III. (a) On the 14th of Sivan the tower of the Fort 
was captured (see No. X XI). 

(ὁ) On the 15th and 16th thereof the people of Beth- 
shean and the valley were exiled. 

(c) On the 25th thereof the publicans were removed 
from Judah and Jerusalem. 

IV. On the 4th (10th) of Tammuz the book of decrees 
was removed (on which it is not allowed to mourn). 

V. (a) On the 15th of Ab, the day of Xylophoria, it is 
forbidden to mourn. 

(4) On the 24th thereof we returned to our Law. 

VI. (a) On the 7th of Elul was the day of the dedica- 
tion of the wall of Jerusalem, on which it is forbidden to 
mourn. 

(ὁ) On the 17th thereof the Romans evacuated Judah 
and Jerusalem. 

(c) On the 22nd thereof we began to slay the wicked. 

VII. On the 3rd of Tishri were removed the ‘mentions’ 
on documents. 

VIII. (a) On the 23rd of Heshvan the Sorega was torn 
away from the ‘Azarah. 

(6) On the 25th thereof the wall of Samaria was cap- 
tured. 

(c) On the 27th thereof they began again to bring the 
offerings of fine flour upon the altar. 

IX. (a) On the 3rd of Kislev the images were removed 
from the Court. 

(6) On the 7th thereof (a holiday). 
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(c) On the 21st thereof was the day of Mt. Gerizim (on 
which it is not allowed to mourn). 

(4) On the 25th thereof is the day of Hanukkah: eight 
days it is forbidden to mourn. 

X. On the 28th of Tebeth the Sanhedrin sat in 
judgement. 

XI. (a) On the 7th of Shebat is a holiday, whereon it 
is not allowed to mourn. 

(4) On the 22nd thereof the work on what the enemy 
commanded to bring into the Temple was stopped; not 
allowed to mourn. 

(c) On the 28th thereof Antiochus (the king) departed 
from Jerusalem. 

XII. (a) The 8th and gth of Adar they supplicated 
and sounded blasts for rain. 

(ὁ) On the 12th thereof is the day of Tyrian; see 
No. XXIX. 

(c) On the 13th thereof is the day of Nicanor. 

(72) On the 14th and 15th thereof (are the days of) 
Purim, on which it is not allowed to mourn. 

(e) On the 16th thereof was begun the building of the 
wall of Jerusalem ; it is forbidden to mourn thereon. 

(7) On the 17th thereof the Gentiles arose against the 
refugees of Sepphoris in the province of Chalcis and in 
Beth Zabdain, but there came salvation (to the Jews) ; see 
No. XXX. 

(¢) On the 20th thereof the people fasted for rain (and 
it descended). 

(1) On the 28th thereof the glad tidings reached the 
Jews that they were not to be restrained from the study 
of the Law. It is not permitted to mourn thereon. 

It is obvious that the text of the Megillah is arranged 
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according to the sequence of the months and not in chrono- 
logical order. To establish the historical relation between 
the events commemorated in the Megillah, and to interpret 
these, it is necessary to rearrange the various dates in 
a chronological setting. The following diagram is an 
outline of the events which underlie the celebrations de- 
scribed in the Megillah, and which fall into four main 
periods: 

The pre-Hasmonean Period. 

The Hasmonean Period. 

Roman Period till 65. 

. The Great Revolt, 65-66. 


. Miscellaneous. 


HOO > 


CHAPTER Vii 


A. THE PRE-HASMONEAN PERIOD. 


I. FRoM the New Moon of Nisan (until the 8th thereof) 
the Tamid was established. 

According to the Scholiast this holiday commemorates 
the triumph of the Pharisees over the Sadducees when it 
was decided that the daily offering (Tamid) should be 
provided at the expense of the community (paid for out of 
the public treasury), in opposition to the view of the 
Sadducees who maintained that it should be paid for by 
individuals. This is also the generally accepted view.” 
It does not explain, however, why the féte should be 
protracted over seven days nor does it offer a reason for 
the particular selection of the week between the Ist and 
the 8th of Nisan to commemorate that Pharisaic victory. 
The Scholiast lightly passes over these difficulties by 
assuming 25)" DINYy DTW OM ΠΝ, that the debates which 
ended in that victory continued for a week—the first in 
Nisan, but this explanation is without support or corrobora- 
tion. Dalman?”? thinks that this holiday commemorated 
the setting up of the Tabernacle by Moses in the Wilderness. 
This is not acceptable since the Tabernacle is not mentioned 
at all in the Megillah. 

In my opinion, this holiday was instituted in memory 

201 Graetz, Geschichte, 111, 2, τι. 1. See also Derenbourg, Essar, p. 444. 
Schwab, Actes du XI"° Congres International des Orientalistes, Paris, 1897, 


Section 4, pp. 235-6. 
202 Aramadische Dialektproben, p. 32. 
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of the dedication of the Second Temple when the Jews 
returned from Babylon. The dedication is described in 
Ezra 6.15: ὯΔ ayy... ὙΝ nwo And sy as ams yw 
myn AT NAPS ΠΣ nan smd. 9a ἽΝΦΙ andy ana. ΟΝ ἼΩΝ. 
‘And this house was finished on the 3rd day of the month 
Adar, . . . And the children of Israel, the priests and the 
Levites, and the rest of the children of the captivity, kept 
the dedication of this house of God with joy.’ It is clear 
that the text must be emended, the correct reading being, 
not the 3rd, but the 23rd of Adar. The latter is found in 
the Septuagint and also agrees with 3 Ezra 7.5, and Antig., 
XI, 4. 7.°°% In accordance with the prescribed require- 
ments of Exod. 29, the following seven days were own 0", 
days of Consecration. This is also the tradition of the 
Talmud, which further corroborates the reading of the 23rd 
of Adar in the biblical text. The Talmud Menahot 45a 
reads: ὋΝ “Ἢ Ὁ ἼΩΝ avd pny ids Aw ao AA “Ἢ 
Pawn 2 jDApAY JAD Ny ws. apr ΟΝ. Β. Judah 
says: ‘ This passage is destined to be interpreted by Elijah. 
R. Jose said unto him: They observed the sacrifices of 
consecration in the days of Ezra even as they were observed 
in the days of Moses.’ The passage referred to by R. Judah 
is Ezek. 45. 18, NNOM) DN APD 13 7D ΠΡῚ wind snxa pws 
wapan. What Rabbi Judah could not understand was the 
sacrificing of a sin-offering on the New Moon, when the 
burnt offering was really the New Moon offering (Num. 
28. 11). To this R. Jose rejoined that Ezckiel’s description 
of the sin-offering had no bearing on the character of the 
days as New Moon, but to the dedication of the Temple 
which was celebrated on that day, that is to say, just as in 
the days of Moses the seven days following the completion 


208 Guthe, Gesch., p. 248 and also Ὁ. C. Siegfried, ed. D. W. Nowack. 


- 
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of the Tabernacle were days of consecration, after which 
the dedication proper was celebrated; so in the time of 
Ezra the seven days following the completion of the Temple 
on the 23rd of Adar were days of consecration, after 
which, on the Ist of Nisan, the Dedication of the Temple 
was duly observed by the sacrifice of the sin-offering (cp. 
Lev. 9.2). It was on this day also that the Tamid was 
sacrificed for the first time, or in the words of the Megillah 
son opins, the Tamid was established, or re-established, 
and the following week, that is, until the 8th of Nisan, was 
observed as a holiday. 

In this connexion, the following passage in Seder Olam 
(ch. VIL) is significant : IMN2) TIN 233 ONIPeA (Dy 9) enna 
wbw 1522. One is naturally confronted with the question 
whence did R. Jose, the author of the Seder Olam, derive 


the notion that the Tabernacle was set up ‘on the 23rd 


, 


day of Adar’, when in Exodus it is stated explicitly 
sy Sax pow ons pn wind onxa pesan wsnn ova (cp. 
Exod. 40, 2) and the actual setting up of the Mishkan 
is described in Exod. 40. 17, ΠΤ MIWA Pw ΠΣ 7" 
‘swim opin wind ἼΠΝ 3.204. The view of R. Jose becomes 
even more perplexing when it is taken into account that 
Rabbi Akiba, who was R. Jose’s teacher, was of the opinion 
that the ΝῊΡ ‘2’ began with the 1st of Nisan, in other 
words, that the Tabernacle was completed then and not on 
the 23rd of Adar” If then R. Jose, his pupil, differed 

20! Cp. Ibn Ezra on Exod. 40. 38; Lev. 9. 1. 

205 Sire 68 ed. Friedmann: DIN WD? ὌΝ YT AWN ΟΝ ὙΠῸ 
wd iyi wan) 225 wn ἸΒΥΟΝῚ Pee aww Nay “9 ὙΠ OD 
nop anya nnd onby sya ὉΠ. This could only be if we consider 
the seven days of dedication as having commenced on the first of Nisan and 


continued to the eighth, and that on the eighth day Aaron and his sons 
began to offer their sacrifice while Nadab and Abihu were burned, and so 
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from his teacher, it is strange indeed that he nowhere 
mentioned the view of his teacher with which he was in 
conflict.?°° 

It is my opinion that the passage of Seder Olam here 
alluded to was corrupted, and that the writer incorrectly 
substituted Mishkan for the Second Temple, for in the 
Talmud the terms Mishkan and Mikdash are frequently 
interchanged.” The second Temple was really finished 
on the 23rd of Adar and the seven days of Milluim con- 
nected therewith ended by the first of Nisan. In Seder 
Olam this was confused with the Mishkan. This corruption 
early misled the Tannaim and Amoraim, who relied on the 
Seder Olam, in the view that the days of Milluim in 
the time of Moses began with the 23rd day of Adar.?° 

II. From the 8th thereof until the close of the festival 
(of Passover) a holiday (of one week) was declared during 
which it is forbidden to mourn. 

The explanation of this holiday according to the Scholiast 
is that it marked the triumph of the Pharisees over the 
Sadducees, in the famous controversy regarding the date of 
Pentecost. The Scholiast does not explain, however, why 
this period of seven days before Passover should have been 
chosen as a memorial of that Pharisaic victory. It appears 
to me that these seven days were really an extension of the 


the seventh day of the purification of Mishael and Elzaphan, who had 
defiled themselves for the burial of their two cousins, fell on the eve of 
Passover. 

206 That the Sifra Leviticus 9 likewise experienced difficulty (Shemini, 
IX, τὴ is shown from the passage 93%2W7 O)°2 17%, where it says IAN ΠῚ 
vant PW Isw DANI 2, for the apparent simple meaning of this 
13197 DO is the eighth day of Nisan, but in Seder Olam this is made to 
refer.to the eighth day of Milluim. 

207 Shebu‘ot 16 b; Erubin 2a. 

208 Comp. Sifre Numb. 44. 
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preceding week which is celebrated as a holiday following 
the dedication of the Second Temple, the motive being 
that as the time was close to Passover, the people could be 
induced to remain in Jerusalem to celebrate Passover by 
declaring the intervening period a πο αν." ἢ 

III. On the 7th (5th) day of Iyyar was the dedication 
of the wall of Jerusalem and it is forbidden to mourn 
thereon : 

The dedication of the wall of Jerusalem is mentioned 
twice in the Megillah as the cause of a holiday, viz. in 
connexion with the 7th of Iyyar and in connexion with the 
7th of Elul. According to the Scholiast the holiday in 
lyyar goes back to the dedication of the wall in the time 
of Nehemiah (Neh. 12. 27). Graetz 519 adopts the Scholiast’s 
view, saying that even though the wall was finished by the 
25th of Elul the dedication ceremonies were put off to 
the 7th of Iyyar when the city of. Jerusalem was re- 
peopled.?"! 

209 Ezra 6, 19-22; Sefer Miswot Gadol, Miswah 224; Dalman, tbid., 
p.21. Dr. Louis Ginzberg suggested to me that this Yom Tob can be traced 
to the Hasmonean period: Before Judas Maccabeus’s victory over Antiochus 
and Lysias the Jews were not able to keep the sabbaths and festivals. The 
first festival which they were in a position to keep after the victory and 
dedication in Kislev—Passover—found many of the Judeans unclean 
(through contact with a corpse), as battles continued to be fought. Being 
desirous to offer up the Paschal Lamb, they purified themselves in the 
seven days between the eighth and the fourteenth, and for this cause they 
made the whole seven days a Yom Tob—in remembrance of the seven days 
whereon they had purified themselves before the Passover in order to keep 
the festival—a thing that they had not been able to do while Antiochus 
ruled over the Jews. (See Maimonides, Korban Pesash and Notes of 
Rabad and Semag.) 


210 Graetz, Geschichte, 111, 2, n. 1. 


2) Graeiz, Geschichte, 111, 2, n. 1, and II, 2, pp. 143-0. 


CHAPTER IX 


B. THE PERIOD OF THE HASMONEANS., 


IV. On the 23rd (22nd) day of Heshvan they tore 
away the Sorega from the ‘Azarah. 

By Sorega* they meant the structure of stones, inter- 
spaced lattice-work, in the shape of an altar, which the 
Greeks built in the “Azarah and on which they offered 
sacrifices. To this 1 Maccabees (4. 43-6) alludes when, 
after describing how Judas repulsed the Syrians (165 B.C.), 
it tells us that before they set about cleansing the Sanctuary 
in order to rededicate it, they first purified the “Azarah and 
cast out the stones from the Sanctuary and also tore down 
the altar. The stones which they threw out from the 
Sanctuary were those which the Syrians had built up in 
the ‘Azarah for sacrificial purposes. Although 1 Macc. 
does not specify the exact date, still what it does say in 
that connexion, shows that it was before the 25th of Kislev 
(the dedication) and is to that extent in agreement with 
this interpretation of the Megillah. To this the Scholiast 
doubtless refers when he says: YW) ΠΩΣ ap oO WAY 35D 
misin] AD ἸἩΠῚ ΡΣ ox2wn Ἢ nppny>y nin [ySy] ina ony 
TD BY WNNwWY INDY OYA... . WIND) [2.319 

V. On the 27th of Heshvan they began again to bring 
the offering of fine flour upon the altar. 

According to the Scholiast this holiday commemorates 

212 See ‘Aruk, s.v. Δ). 4 

213 See further Derenbourg, pp. 60-2; Schwab, Actes du Onztéme 


Congres International des Orientalistes, section 4, pp. 213-15. 
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the victory of the Pharisees over the Sadducees in a con- 
troversy concerning the disposition of flour that used to 
accompany the animal sacrifices, the latter contending that 
it should be burned with the sacrifice, the former holding 
the view that this meal-offering (772) should be consumed 
by the priest. The explanations of the Scholiast, however, 
are not generally to be trusted, especially in his references 
to Pharisaic victories. He follows too freely a tendency to 
trace holidays to victories of the Pharisees when he has no 
other explanation at hand.”’* If the Pharisaic victories 
were celebrated in the manner described by the Scholiast it 
would be strange indeed that no holiday was instituted in 
honour of the decision with regard to the Water Libation,” 
or of other triumphs which were of far greater import than 
the point gained in the matter of the meal-offerings.*! 
In no case have we in the Megillah a reminiscence of those 
debates. None of the holidays there enumerated com- 
memorate the triumph of one faction over the other. All 
point to incidents that were a source of comfort and gladness 
to the whole nation. There must, therefore, be some other 
significance to the holiday of the 27th of Heshvan. From 
1 Macc. 4. 42-3 we learn that after Judas cleansed the 
Temple he chose for the Temple service such priests as 
were qualified to officiate. According to Lev. 6. 13, the 
priests who were thus anointed had to offer the meal- 
offering of fine flour. The High Priest, in particular, had to 
offer up the meal-offering daily.7!7 This, we may assume, 


was the cause of the holiday on the 27th of Heshvan. 


214 Cp. above, Nos. I and 11, pp. 244-8. _ 28 Sukkah 48. 

216 FE, g. the decision in regard to the question ‘BD’ 5)3’; see 8. Zeitlin, 
‘The tent Takkanaot Ezra’, JOR., N.S., vol. VIII, pp, 64-6. 

217 Josephta Menahot VII, 14. 
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Although 1 Macc. makes no mention of the meal-offering 
of fine flour, it is possible that this is alluded to in the 
letters which 2 Macc. cites as having been written to the 
Jews of Egypt καὶ προσηνέγκαμεν θυσίαν καὶ σεμίδαλιν, 
καὶ ἐξήψαμεν τοὺς λύχνους καὶ προεθήκαμεν τοὺς ἄρτους 
(0 Mace..1,,'8).78 

VI. On the 25th day thereof (Kislev) is the day of 
Hanukkah: eight days and it is forbidden to mourn. 

This is but a terse way of putting the information given 
in 1 and 2 Maccabees, that after the purification of the 
Sanctuary they celebrated the dedication of the Temple 
eight days!’ in the 149th year (Kislev 25, 165 B.C.E.), 
and made it an annual festival.??° 

VII. On the 28th day thereof (Adar) the good news 
reached the Jews that they were not to be restrained from 
the study of the Law. It is not permitted to mourn thereon. 

The Scholiast interprets this passage as commemorating 
the end of the Hadrianic oppression through the successful 
efforts of Judah ben Shammua‘ and his colleagues to have 
the former harsh decrees annulled. Graetz2*! in this in- 
stance accepts the view of the Scholiast, and dates the 
event accordingly, 139/40 c.E. This, however, seems im- 
possible ; because such a holiday could not have been 
instituted so late if it was recorded in the Megillah. Thus 
in Rosh ha-Shanah 19b, R. Meir and R. Jose dispute as 
to whether the festive days mentioned in the Megillah 


18 P. Cassel, Messtanische Stellen des Alten Testaments ; Uber Megillath 
Taanit, p. 111. 

219 Josephus (Antig. XII, 7. 7) calls this holiday Φῶτα (i.e. Feast of 
Lights). See, Geiger, Urschrift, p. 227; Derenbourg, Essar, pp. 62-3; 
Graetz, Geschichte, 111, 2, notes 1 and 10; Schiirer, Gesch., p. 209. 

220 For the establishment of this chronological date see above, pp. 57-0. 

2: Graetz, ΤΩ n. 1, and IV, 185. 
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still enjoyed the same status after the destruction of the 
Temple. Furthermore, two generations earlier, in the days 
of R. Joshua and R. Eliezer, the provisions of the Megillah 
were no longer in force, as for instance in Lydda, where 
a fast was decreed on Hanukkah, 152 Ana ΠῚ a ΠΟ, 
and it is therefore inconceivable that a new holiday should 
be added in the times of Judah ben Shammua’, a disciple 
of R. Meir, to a calendar which appears to have already 
lost its sanctity. Derenbourg’s?” theory appears more 
plausible, that this holiday belongs to the Maccabean 
period when Antiochus V granted the Jews religious 
liberty. The epistle, which Antiochus addressed to the 
Jewish senate on this subject, was dated the 15th of 
Xanthicus of the 148th year. χρῆσθαι τοὺς ᾿Ιουδαίους τοῖς 
ἑαυτῶν δαπανήμασι καὶ νόμοις καθὰ Kai τὸ πρότερον (2 Macc. 
11. 31). Derenbourg fails to explain the identification of 
Xanthicus with Adar. For, usually, Xanthicus corresponds 
to the Jewish month Nisan. If, however, we adopt the 
view of Usher, that at that time the Syro-Macedonians 
used the solar reckoning,”* it becomes possible that what 
is here called Xanthicus, the 15th, corresponded with the 
next to the last (i.e. 28th) day of Adar, the month before 
Nisan, the date on which in the words of the Megillah the 
glad tidings reached the Jews that they were not to be 
restrained from the study and observance of the ‘ Law’. 
This took place in the year 164 B.C. E.7## 

VIII. On the 28th thereof (Shebat) Antiochus departed 
from Jerusalem. 


222 Derenbourg, Essaz, p. 59. 

228 Usher, De Macedonuim et Asitanorum anno solari, London, 1648. 

224 About this month Xanthicus, see Ideler, Handbuch der Chron., 
I, p. 426; F. Hitzig, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, p. 410; Clinton, Fast 
Hellenici, 111, Appendix IV. 
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This féte day commemorated an incident recorded of 
Antiochus Eupator who had besieged the Temple-mount.*”° 
Judas and his army were no longer able to offer resistance. 
It was a sabbatic year, and their food supplies were 
exhausted. They would have been compelled to surrender 
to Antiochus. But Antiochus suddenly heard that Philippus 
was marching on Antioch to capture it. Then at the advice 
of Lysias he made peace with the Jews.?*° This is what 
the Megillah alludes to when it says, ‘On the 28th of 
Shebat, Antiochus withdrew from Jerusalem.’ 

Such is also the opinion of Herzfeld." Graetz 2° 
refers it to the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, and inter- 
prets the Scholiast’s wpa Sax) 15 75m myn mnnw yoo to 
mean that Antiochus Epiphanes travelled into Persia and 
died there. I consider Herzfeld’s view correct: that the 
day commemorates the peace made by Antiochus V with 
the Jews. For the text of the Megillah reads: ΌΣΓΟΝ 
nvr 72 DIDDN, and this fits in well with the fact of 
Antiochus’s leaving Jerusalem after concluding a treaty. 
The Scholiast’s observation as to the evil tidings is to be 
referred to the reports which reached Antiochus V con- 
cerning Philip's advance which threatened to result in the 
capture of Antioch. This fact impelled him to leave 
Jerusalem to hasten to the defence of his capital, where 
he was killed not long after by Demetrius I.?*° The 
holiday dates, therefore, from Shebat 28th, 163 B.C.E., 
which was a sabbatical year.” 

IX. On the 14th thereof (Iyyar) is the Minor Passover. 


225 y Macc. 6. 28-62; 2 Macc. 13. 1-26. 

226 See Derenbourg, Essai, p. 63. 227 Herzfeld, Geschichte, I, p. 280. 
228 Graetz, Geschichte, III, 2, n. τ. 2291 Macc. 7- 1-4. 

280 See about the sabbatical years chap. IV. 
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The commentators all agree that this is identical with 
the Pesah Sheni mentioned in Num. g. 2, which was 
instituted for the benefit of those who were unclean or, 
being ‘on a distant way’, could not reach the holy city 
by the 14th of Nisan. They were directed to celebrate 
the Passover on the 14th day of the second month.” It 
seems to me that in this connexion Pesah Katan has an 
entirely different significance. It was a holiday for the 
nation, not merely for those individuals who were debarred 
through the above-mentioned exceptional circumstances. 
The celebration of the 14th of Iyyar is to be connected 
with the disturbances caused by the wars. Owing to the 
battles which they fought against the Syrians, the Hasmo- 
neans, who were the chief priests, were away from the 
Sanctuary during the Passover season (most battles were 
fought in the spring), and therefore the Paschal lamb could 
not be offered up in its season, and the Paschal sacrifices 
had therefore to be postponed to the 14th of Iyyar. On 
this account the 14th of the year became a holiday in 
commemoration of the victories over the Syrians. 

X. On the 13th of Adar is the day of Nicanor. 

The victory of Judas over Nicanor is mentioned in 
1 Maccabees as the occasion for making the 13th of Adar 
a holiday: καὶ ἔστησαν τοῦ ἄγειν κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν τὴν ἡμέραν 
ταύτην τὴν τρισκαιδεκάτην τοῦ Addp (τ Macc.7. 49; 2 Macc. 
15. 36). According to the account of 1 Maccabees that 
victory was in the year 152 A.S., corresponding in the 
162/t B.C.E.; being in Adar, it must therefore have been 
in: TOU ΒΓ ΟΣ 


231 See Graetz, III, 2, n. 1; Derenbourg, Essai, p. 444. 
232 See about this above, p. 82, and note 27. See Derenbourg, p. 63; 
Schwab, pp. 219-20; Graetz, III, 2 (p. 565); Cassel, pp. 81-4. 
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XI.:On the -14th 72°. day of Tammuz the book-.of 
decrees was removed. 

The origin of this also the Scholiast seeks in the 
controversies between the Pharisees and the Sadducees. 
I have shown above (No. V) that none of the holidays 
mentioned in the Megillah are to be traced to this cause. 
Cassel’s view is acceptable, that the event hereby com- 
memorated goes back to the time of Jonathan, and that 
the holiday was instituted because of the concessions which 
Alexander Balas and Demetrius granted to the Jews 
whereby all the decrees of the Greeks were annulled 
(ie Miace. 10).*7* 

XII. On the 7th (4th) of Elul was the day of the 
dedication of the wall of Jerusalem. 

This gala-day very likely goes back to the time of 
Jonathan. See 1 Macc. 10. 45, where we are told that 
Demetrius gave his sanction to Jonathan for the rebuilding 
of the wall of Jerusalem, and even gave him money from 
his own treasury for this purpose. Another possibility is 
that it refers to a similar event in the administration of 
Simon, when he actually built the wall of Jerusalem, to 
which we find this reference in 1 Macc. 13.10: καὶ ἐτάχυνε 
τοῦ τελέσαι τὰ τείχη ᾿Ιερουσαλήμ, Kal ὠχύρωσεν αὐτὴν 
κυκλόθεν.35: 

XIII. On the 27th of the month Iyyar the tribute from 
Judah and Jerusalem was discontinued. 

The word wba is the equivalent of ‘crown-money 
(στέφανος), which according to 1 Maccabees was relinquished 
by Demetrius II in 170 A.S. (143 B.C.E.) to the Jews who 


2322 See above, n. 165. 
285 Cassel 7: δ. Ρ: Το: 
284 See further, P. Cassel, ὦ c., p. 104. 
VOLO: S 
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had paid this tribute to the Syrians. By this act the Jews 
were raised to the status of an independent nation, and the 
yoke of the Gentiles was removed.” 

XIV. On the 23rd thereof (Iyyar) the garrison departed 
from Jerusalem. 

The year and the day in which the Greeks evacuated 
the fort are explicitly given in 1 Macc. (13. 51) in its 
account of Simon’s activities. The 23rd day of the second 
month in the 171st year (142 B.C. E.).?86 

XV. On the 21st day thereof (Kislev) was the day of 
Mt. Gerizim. 

Josephus speaks twice at least of the destruction of the 
Sanctuary on Mt. Gerizim—in Bell. Iud. I, 2. 6, and in 
Antiqg. XIII, 9.1. In Talmud Babli (Yoma 69a), and 
also in the Scholia to this Megillah the dismantling of the 
Temple on Mount Gerizim is attributed to Alexander of 
Macedon, but it is well known that the Temple on Gerizim 


235 From this year, 170 A.S. (144-3 B.C.E.) they began to count the 
administration of Simon, but not the rule of the Hasmonean dynasty ; this 
they began two years later, i.e. in the year 172, when in a public assembly 
it was resolved to confer upon Simon and his descendants the principality 
of Israel. This took place on the 18th of Elul in the year 172 (140 B.C. E.). 
Καὶ ὅτι εὐδόκησαν οἱ Ἰουδαῖοι καὶ of ἱερεῖς Tod εἶναι αὐτῶν Σίμωνα ἡ γούμενον καὶ 
ἀρχιερέα εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα, ἕως τοῦ ἀναστῆναι προφήτην πιστόν (τ Macc. 14. 41). 
This statement of 1 Maccabees that the Jews accepted Simon as a prince 
for ever until a prophet should come, means that they gave the office to 
Simon and his descendants. (Comp. Ezra 2. 63; Neh. 7. 65.) And from 
this year 140 Β. 6. Ε., they began to count the dominion of the Hasmonean 
dynasty. To this allusion is made by the editor of Seder Olam (XXX), 
when he says, DIY woo OND ΟΠ man, the kingdom of the house 
of the Hasmoneans lasted 103 years; from that public meeting in 140 B.C. E. 
until the execution of Antigonus, the last ruler of the Hasmonean dynasty 
in the beginning of the year 37 B.c. (see above, p. 77), was a period of 
103 chronological years. See Marzbacher, Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, 1878, 
pp. 292-319. See also Graetz, III, 2, p. 565. 

236 See Graetz, J. c.; Schwab, /. c., p. 222. 
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remained intact until Hyrcanus destroyed it in the year 
το Β΄ Οἱ ἘΠ ΟΝ 

XVI. On the 15th and 16th day of Sivan the inhabitants 
of Beth-shean (Scythopolis) and of the valley (of Jezreel) 
were deported. 

These two consecutive days commemorate the reign of 
John Hyrcanus, his children captured Scythopolis and 
devastated the valley of Jezreel as far west as the mountains 
of Carmel after a victory over Antiochus IX, Bell. Πα. 
eee: intig. ΧΙ τὸ: 2 9. 

Josephus in Antiquities, ibid. (282-3), tells of a miracle 
in connexion with this victory. While the sons of 
John Hyrcanus were carrying on the war with Antiochus IX, 
their father was officiating in the Temple; as he offered up 
incense, he heard a voice proceeding from the Holy of 
Holies, ‘Thy sons have conquered Antiochus.’ Leaving 
the Sanctuary he told it to the people; they took note 
of the time, and it proved to be true.¥8 This is similar 
to what the rabbinical sources tell us: j73 [)Π}) yoww ΠΝ 
smn diss sede anya [noe] owstpn ΡΟ nase dp na dyn 
TA) AYw AMIN ONT nN wand) 259 [DiDINA] NDHINI NIP 


a 


281 Graetz, III, p. 566. According to Josephus the destruction of the 
Temple on Mount Gerizim took place two hundred years after it was built. 
Now Josephus states, Ant., XIII, 9. 1 and XI, 8. 4, 6, that the Temple was 
built by Sanballat for the sake of his son-in-law Manasseh. And that 
was in the time when Alexander the Great was in Syria, 1. 6. 333-332 B.C. E., 
which is to 128 Β. 6. Ε. more than two hundred years. 

238 Φασὶν yap, ὅτι κατ᾽ ἐκείνην τὴν ἡμέραν, καθ᾽ ἣν of παῖδες αὐτοῦ τῷ 
Κυζικηνῷ συνέβαλον, αὐτὸς ἐν τῷ ναῷ θυμιῶν μόνος ὧν ἀρχιερεὺς ἀκούσειε φωνῆς, 
ὡς οἱ παῖδες αὐτοῦ νενικήκασιν ἀρτίως τὸν ᾿Αντίοχον. καὶ τοῦτο προελθὼν ἐκ τοῦ 
ναοῦ παντὶ τῷ πλήθει φανερὸν ἐποίησεν, καὶ συνέβη οὕτως γενέσθαι. 

289 Here, no doubt, we should read DIDYINI instead of NDDOIN, 
Derenbourg, p. 74. 

(5) ὅ) 
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ΓΝ on inwar.24° There is hardly room for doubt that the 
days whereon the sons of John Hyrcanus won their victory 
over Antiochus and captured Scythopolis were, respectively, 
the 15th and 16th of Sivan, just as our Megillah states. 

XVII. On the 25th thereof (Heshvan) Samaria was 
captured. 

After a year’s siege, about 108 B.C.E., John Hyrcanus 
captured Samaria. According to Josephus (Be//. Jud. I, 
2.7, and Antig. XIII, 10. 3) he destroyed it at the time 
and turned Samaria into a pond.*! 

240 Midrash-rabba on Canticles 8. 10; also Babli Sotah 33a; Jer., zbid., 


IX, 24 b; Tosefta, zbid., 13. 
241 Schiirer, I, p. 268, n. 22, and Graetz, II, 2, 566-7. 


CHAPTER xX 
THE ROMAN PERIOD. 


XVIII. ON the 3rd of Kislev the images were removed 
from the Temple-court. 

snd is borrowed from the Greek σημαῖαι, meaning 
images. We see in this statement a reference to Tiberius’s 
order to Pilate to set up his statues in the squares of 
Jerusalem. ITepdels δὲ εἰς ᾿Ιουδαίαν ἐπίτροπος ὑπὸ TiBe- 
ρίου Πιλάτος νύκτωρ κεκαλυμμένας εἰς “Ιεροσόλυμα εἰσκο- 
μίζει τὰς Καίσαρος εἰκόνας αἱ σημαῖαι καλοῦνται (Bell. 
dud. VN, Ὁ 2). . 

The events which led up to this demonstration are 
described by Josephus both in Bell. Lud., ibid., and Antigq. 
VU τ When the Jews heard of the order of 
Tiberius they petitioned Pilate not to set up the images 
of Caesar, for according to the Jewish religion it is forbidden 
to set up any image. Pilate would not listen to them and 
a few days later he summoned the people, to ask them 
whether they would consent to the setting up of Caesar’s 
statues in Jerusalem and the people decried the act. Then 
Pilate commanded the legionaries to fall upon the people 
with their swords, but when the Jews proclaimed once 
more that they preferred death by the sword to violating 
a command of their religion, Pilate weakened in his resolu- 
tion and ordered the removal of the images from Jerusalem. 
ὑπερθαυμάσας δὲ 6 Πιλάτος τὸ τῆς δεισιδαιμονίας ἄκρατον 
ἐκκομίσαι μὲν αὐτίκα τὰς σημαίας “Ιεροσολύμων κελεύει. 
(Bell. Iud., ibid. 3; Ant., ibid.) On that day the people 

259 
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made a joyful demonstration, for, as the Megillah says, 
‘On the 3rd of Kislev the images were removed ’.?4# 

XIX. On the 22nd of Shebat the work ceased which 
the enemy commanded to bring into the Temple. 

This refers to the report of Caligula’s death which 
meant, among other things, annulment of the edict to put 
his statue in the Temple (Bell. Zud. II, 10. 5). The ex- 
pression ΝΡ ΤΟΣ is applied to the attempted installa- 
tion of that image which the Zidonian artists had with 
great pomp already brought to Sidon (see Philo, Legatio ad 
Caium, ed. Cahn et Reiter). 

We know that Petronius, desiring to give Caligula 
opportunity to change his mind, put obstacles in the way 
of those who wished to set up the statue, and that the 
work was entirely abandoned when he received a letter 
announcing that Caligula was killed (the assassination took 
place on January 24, 41 C.E.). 

The Scholiast, though differing slightly in details, sub- 
stantially agrees with Josephus.*4* He tells us it was the 


2 6. Dalman, Avamdische Dialektproben, p. 33. 

23 ΡΥ mney Sona otpynd eas ΓΝ odpp3 πον» ov 
oy wy pyyn pyow ond ἼΩΝ an by pwn aw oy aay odyrnd 
Ma INPDY jBWY Ὁ "5 DP onyoww oat bap ἼΠΝ pay An? 
mn wera oo 25 awy 7a ayn 553 mand ops awyy ows ΠῚΠ 
mop tos xmpay noosa aos sinw owspr ows mar dp pow 
may... PMIT Spr Odpos [γ. oprdys ovr] Sypx ΠΟΘ xnond 
ond yews... ome wor ny ond ἼΩΝ par ponwnn yay mow 
ym mara san xd: 1259 nia mow aden ody is ΞΟ wey patna 
(mde) onndy Ops onxw ty ond ἼΩΝ ΠΡ pronnn ὈΡΩ͂Ν 
pow ys... pons yeand onwaw oon>xd pysr wanna [pd] 
yun a sean Sy pen by opwa poow yaw ἽΝ Ὁ3 AN ΤΊΞΡ 
goa to pny iden odpor samaw mous Ὁ nesw sy psa‘ 
5. DY ἸΌΝ, νιν OYA MN... oodyn ne. 
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day whereon the images sent by pd>pp2 (evidently corrup- 
tion of ‘Caius Caligula’) would have been set up in the 
Temple. Report (of the Emperor's purpose) came to 
Jerusalem on the eve of Succoth. Simon the Just, however, 
said to them, ‘Celebrate your feasts joyfully, for none of 
these things which you have heard shall come to pass. He 
who caused his divine presence to dwell in this house, just 
as he brought to pass miracles for our ancestors in every 
generation, so will he do for us likewise.’ He heard a 
voice from the Holy of Holies which said that the work 
was stopped which the enemy commanded to bring into the 
Temple; Gaskolas is killed and his decree is nullified. 
And when he saw that the Romans continued to come to 
the city he said to the Jews, ‘Go out to meet them.’ But 
when the Jews learned of the matter (of the images), they 
said, ‘We will die, all of us, rather than allow Caesar’s 
images to be set up. They cried and supplicated the 
legate (Petronius). Said he (the legate) to them, ‘Where- 
fore cry and pray ye (to the legate) (to me), pray ye unto 
your God to save you.’ When the legate reached the city 
he saw the people covered in the streets in sackcloth and 
ashes. He had hardly reached Antipatris when a letter 
reached him announcing the death of Gaskolas (Caius 
Caligula) and his decrees were annulled. That day they 
made a holiday.** 

XX. On the 16th of Adar they began to build the wall 
of Jerusalem. 

The holidays of Iyyar 7th and Elul 7th commemorate 
dedicatory exercises in connexion with the walls of 
Jerusalem, while on this, the 16th of Adar, we are told 


244 Graetz, III, 2, 573 and note 21 ; Derenbourg, p. 207, n. 1; Schwab, 
244-6; Schiirer, pp. 495-506. 
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‘they began to build the wall of Jerusalem’. Graetz sees 
therein a reference to the beginning which was made on 
the wall of Jerusalem and on the fortification of the suburb 
Parva by Agrippa I in 42-3 B.c.E.%° He did not complete 
these operations as the Emperor Claudius bade him to desist 
from the work. Hence the expression, ‘They commenced 
to build the wall ’.*° 


216 Comp. Shebu‘oth 16a; Tosefta Sanhedrin, III: Sw matny ED 


ov wand sen amy ann oder. 
248 See Bell. Iud., 11, 11, 6 ; Graetz, III, 2, p. 575. 


ΘΕ XI 


THE GREAT WAR AGAINST THE ROMANS. 


XXI. ON the 14th of Sivan the tower of the fort was 
captured. 

The Scholiast thus explains navy say oN na DP i 
- maw... ὌΝ 2 ays om Ssseed ama sem mbinn pa 
ov IMS) ADNA Sew Jaw) OVD ΟἸΝΧ ΠῚ Dwas ΝΣ Τ 32 
wD oY ὙΦ mwasw. ‘This is Caesarea, daughter of Edom, 
dwelling among the castles. It was a thorn in the side 
of Israel in the days of the Greeks, and when the Hasmo- 
neans grew powerful they conquered it and deported its | 
population and settled Jews in its midst. The day on 
which Caesarea was conquered they made a holiday.’ 

Graetz *47 argues against the Scholiast’s explanation 
showing that until the time of Herod, Caesarea continued 
to be inhabited entirely by Syrians and Greeks. It was 
Herod who settled Jews in that city. Graetz therefore 
suggests that this holiday indicated the period of Simon 
the Hasmonean. In this case, however, the text ought to 
read ἫΝ m2 Nn and not ἫΝ ΟἽ). 

It appears to me that this holiday is connected with 
the Revolt, marking in fact, its outbreak, the first Jewish 
victory (over Florus). As Josephus (Bell. Lud. 11, 15. 6) 
tells us, the priests and the people captured the towers 
of the fortress Antonia which joined that fortress with 
the Sanctuary ; through their thus establishing themselves 


247 Graetz, III, 2, pp. 574-5. 
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firmly there and thence controlling the whole city, Florus 
was compelled to give up Jerusalem.*** The Antonia was 
originally called the citadel or tower. Josephus often calls 
it Baris (Gaprs),24° phonetically allied to its Hebrew desig- 
nation ΠΛ 2Π,250 and only later when the tower was rebuilt 
by Herod, he named it Antonia in honour of his patron 
Antony. This citadel was situated on the north side of 
the Temple, and was originally built by the Hasmoneans.”" 
The date of the Megillah, the 14th of Sivan, harmonizes 
with the date which Josephus assigns to the capture of 
Antonia, and thus significantly corroborates our interpreta- 
tion. Josephus says that on the 16th and 17th of Artemisius 
there were riots in Jerusalem, and that the people swarmed 
about the army of Florus.*? Not long after, the priests 
and the people succeeded in driving out the Romans, and 
taking possession of the environs of the Temple. They 
tore down the columns connecting the Temple and the 
Antonia. All this took place in the twelfth year of Emperor 
Nero, and, as we have proved, this was 65 C.E. In 65 C.E. 


218 See Bell. Iud. 11, 15. 5-6 Oi δὲ στασιασταὶ δείσαντες μὴ πάλιν ἐπελθὼν 
ὁ Φλῶρος κρατήσῃ τοῦ ἱεροῦ διὰ τῆς ᾿Αντωνίας, ἀναβάντες εὐθέως τὰς συνεχεῖς 
στοὰς τοῦ ἱεροῦ πρὸς τὴν ᾿Αντωνίαν διέκοψαν. τοῦτ᾽ ἔψυξεν τὴν Φλώρου πλεονεξίαν" 
τῶν γὰρ τοῦ θεοῦ θησαυρῶν ἐφιέμενος καὶ διὰ τοῦτο παρελθεῖν ἐπιθυμῶν εἰς τὴν 
᾿Αντωνίαν, ὡς ἀπερράγησαν αἱ στοαί, τὴν ὁρμὴν ἀνετράπη, καὶ μεταπεμψάμενος 
τούς τε ἀρχιερεῖς καὶ τὴν βουλὴν αὐτὸς μὲν ἐξιέναι τῆς πόλεως ἔφη, Bell. Lud. 
II, 330-2. : 

29. Ant. XV, 11.4; XVIII, 4.3; Bell. Iud. 1, 3.3; 5. 4- 

250 See Graetz, II, 2, p. 145. 

251 Κατὰ δὲ τὴν βόρειον πλευρὰν ἀκρόπολις ἔγγώνιος εὐερκὴς ἐτετείχιστο 
διάφορος ἐχυρότητι. ταύτην οἱ πρὸ ‘Hpwhov τοῦ ᾿Ασαμωναίων γένους βασιλεῖς 
καὶ ἀρχιερεῖς ὠκοδόμησαν καὶ βᾶριν ἐκάλεσαν... τότε δ᾽ οὖν ὁ τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων 
βασιλεὺς Ἡρώδης καὶ ταύτην τὴν βᾶριν ὀχυρωτέραν κατασκευάσας én’ ἀσφαλείᾳ 
καὶ φυλακῇ τοῦ ἱεροῦ, χαριζόμενος ᾿Αντωνίῳ φίλῳ μὲν αὐτοῦ Ῥωμαίων δὲ ἄρχοντι 
προσηγόρευσεν ᾿Αντωνίαν (Ant. XV, τι. 4). 

252 See Bell. Iud. 11, 15. 1-2. 
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the 17th of Artemisius (4th of June) fell on the roth of 
Sivan,®* and according to Josephus the dismantling of 
Antonia took place several days after the happenings of the 
17th of Artemisius, which is quite in agreement with the 
14th of Sivan in the Megillah. 

XXII. On the 25th (21st) of Sivan the publicans were 
removed from Judah and Jerusalem. 

The Scholiast explains this paragraph with an Alexan- 
drian legend. When the Ishmaelites, the Canaanites, and 
the Egyptians made common cause against the Jews, 
and complained to the Macedonian conqueror that the 
birthright belonged to Ishmael, that the land belonged 
to Canaanites, &c., Gebiha ben Pesisa, with the counsel of 
the Sages, controverted them and, adducing proofs from 
the Torah that the birthright and the land belonged to 
Israel, won his case, and that day was immediately de- 
clared a Yom Tob.*+ Graetz*° has rightly pointed out 
that the "ΝΟΥ were the Roman publicans or tax-farmers. 
The holiday is to be explained from the fact that after the 
defeat of Florus and his retreat from the city the people 
ceased to pay tribute to Caesar. This fact is mentioned 
by Josephus; namely, that when Agrippa spoke to the 


368 Ginzel, Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen Chronologie, 
Tafel III. The beginning of the month was sometimes observed two days 
after the re-birth of the Moon, according to a statement in Rosh ha-Shanah 
20-21b; see also Wieseler, Chronologische Synopse, p. 444. 

28 ny ony war man dy Syne Sy aid Sxyowy 3. ways 
(sma2) ond Tos DANY δ) ΠῚ 5. Ἢ ON OMNI OYyID My minawn 
pan) im... Onoy pw... [mend wn] omasnd... NDYDD 12 
Wd)... My ὉΠ ὉΠ Ny oOnwS annnw (ord Oonws 
JID AY AYA IMIS WYyI AMT 2 πὸ ΠΡῚΝ, .- 

255 Graetz, III, 2, pp. 573-4. See also Derenbourg, p. 46, n.2; Schwab, 
pp. 246-7. 
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people in favour of peace he reproved them for having 
ceased to pay tribute to Caesar: ἀλλὰ τὰ ἔργα, ἔφη, 
“Ρωμαίοις ἤδη πολεμούντων ἐστίν" οὔτε yap Καίσαρι δεδώ- 
κατε τὸν φόρον καὶ τὰς στοὰς ἀπεκόψατε τῆς Avtwrias 
(Bell. Iud. 11, τό. 5). Comparing the two items in the 
Megillah, we see that it was only shortly after the defeat 
of Florus on the 14th of Sivan that the people ceased to 
pay tribute to Caesar, on the 25th day thereof. 

XXIII. On the 17th of Elul the Romans evacuated 
Jerusalem. 

Graetz*°® rightly connects this celebration with the 
Great Revolt. But he errs in identifying this holiday with 
the request of the Roman army to the Jews to allow them 
peacefully to evacuate the forts (Bell. Jud. 11, 17. 10). 
According to Josephus none of the Romans (excepting 
Metillius, who saved his life by becoming a Jew) left 
Jerusalem, for when they left the forts the Jews killed 
them.?7 Our Megillah, however, says distinctly ‘x17 1p53 
ndeia, besides which the incident just cited (according 
to Josephus, zdzd., 8-10) did not take place until after 
Gorpiaeus 6th or September 24th, which this year fell on 
ἘΠ ΞΕ ΤΟΣ 

Graetz fell into error through assuming that Loiis and 
Gorpiaeus were Jewish months clothed in Syro-Macedonian 
names, the former being Ab and the latter Elul. This 
view seemed to find support in Josephus’s (Bell. Jud. ΤΙ, 
17. 6-7) relation of the Jews’ triumph over Agrippa’s army 
after the wood-festival of the 14th Loiis: τῆς τῶν ξυλοφορίων 


256 Graetz, p. 574. 
257 Οἱ μὲν οὖν οὕτως ὠμῶς ἀπεσφάγησαν ἅπαντες πλὴν Μετιλίου, τοῦτον yap 
ἱκετεύσαντα καὶ μέχρι περιτομῆς ἰουδαΐίσειν ὑποσχόμενον διέσωσαν μόνον. 
ριτομῆ 


238 See below, XXV, p. 269. 
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ἑορτῆς... τῇ δ᾽ ἑξῆς, πεντεκαιδεκάτη δ᾽ “ἦν Adov μηνός. 
This wood-festival is assumed to have been identical with 
that of the 15th of Ab, which is mentioned in the Mishnah 
(Taanit 26a) and in the Megillah. Graetz even suggests 
that in our copies of Josephus, 15th of Loiis should be 
read for the 14th. There is no valid proof for this 
identification, and there is even less justification for this 
forced emendation. In fact there were nine times appointed 
in the year which were known as wood-festivals. Thus 
Taanit 26a, Aywn onan on ὟΝ jor. As I have demon- 
strated above, the months in Sell, Iud. were not Jewish 
months, but the months of Tyre, which were used in Syria 
(see above). The month of Loiis therefore (in Bell. Zud.) 
might be either Ab or Elul, and the wood-festival men- 
tioned in Sell. Zud. consequently need not at all be that 
of the 15th of Ab. We may, however, infer that in the 
year 65 B.C.E. the 14th of Loiis fell on September 2,200 
and this coincides significantly with the roth of Elul, which 
is one of the wood-festivals mentioned in the Mishnah.2¢ 
The event of the 17th of Elul, which is mentioned in the 
Megillah, therefore took place about a week after the 14th 
of Loiis, which was none other than the defeat which the 
Jews inflicted on the army of Agrippa and the army of 
the Romans, according to Josephus, a few days after the 
15th of Loiis. On this occasion Agrippa’s army was 
forced to capitulate in order to secure safe egress from 
the city, which the Jews allowed, and they departed (el//. 
Lud., ibid. 8): οἱ δὲ ἔνδοθεν πρός τε τὸν Μανάημον καὶ τοὺς 


259 Graetz, pp. 460, 572; Derenbourg, pp. 109-10, n. 2. See Noris, 
Annus et epochae Syro-Macedonum, 1, p. 51; Wieseler, Chronol. Synopse, 
p- 448 ; Schiirer, I, p. 757. 

369 See below, No. XXV, p. 269. 

261 According to Munich MS. and also British Museum MS. 
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ἐξάρχοντας τῆς στάσεως ἔπεμπον, ἀξιοῦντες ἐξελθεῖν ὑπό- 
σπονδοι, καὶ δοθὲν μόνοις τοῖς Βασιλικοῖς καὶ τοῖς ἐπιχωρίοις 
οἱ μὲν ἐξήεσαν. This, then, is what the Megillah refers 
to when it says, ‘On the 17th of Elul the Romans evacuated 
Jerusalem’ (Agrippa’s troops). 

XXIV. On the 22nd day thereof they began again to 
slay the wicked. 

Graetz and Derenbourg *® understand the Scholiast to 
refer the origin of this holiday to the Hasmonean era. It is 
doubtful, however, whether this was the meaning of the 
Scholiast. These are his words : anny 6 [ona] on yay aD 
yy Sy onaw opera Ἢ" πῆρ pho ὈΝἼΦ pa ΝΟῚ Sew pana 
omy wo... wy ΝΟῚ awn wy ox on πο ond weno own 
owim. ‘While the Greeks (gentiles) were staying in Judea, 
the Jews could not punish the wicked among them. After 
they departed, however, the Jews waited three days for the 
wicked to show repentance. When they did not repent, 
judgement was passed upon them and they were executed.’ 

In any event this interpretation of the Scholiast is not 
acceptable. The incident here depicted happened less than 
a week after Agrippa’s departure from Jerusalem. The 
refusal of the ‘ wicked’ describes the attitude of the Roman 
soldiers who would not surrender and give up their weapons 
to the Jews. The Jews waited until the 22nd of Elul, but 
the Romans were still defiant and the Jews again attacked 
the stronghold and killed the Romans, ἀθυμία δὲ τοὺς 
Ρωμαίους καταλειφθέντας μόνους ὑπέλαβεν. οὔτε yap 
βιάσασθαι τοσοῦτον πλῆθος ἐδύναντο καὶ τὸ δεξιὰν αἰτεῖν 
ὄνειδος ὑπελάμβανον, πρὸς τῷ [τὸ] μηδὲ πιστεύειν εἰ διδοῖτο. 


ΓΑ \ x ΄ « 3. 7 2. τὰς \ 
καταλιπόντες δὴ τὸ στρατόπεδον ws εὐάλωτον ἐπὶ τοὺς 


262 Graetz, /.c., p. 566; Derenbourg, /. ¢., p. 69. 
763 According to Parma MS. 
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βασιλικοὺς ἀνέφυγον πύργους, τόν τε ἹἹππικὸν καλούμενον 
καὶ τὸν Φασάηλον καὶ τὸν Μαριάμμην (Bell. [ud. ΤΊ, 17. 8). 

ΧΧν. On the 3rd of Tishri was removed the ‘ mention- 
ing’ from documents. 

According to the Scholiast this item belongs to the 
Hasmonean period. When the Hasmoneans conquered 
the Greeks they decreed that the Divine Name should be 
mentioned in public documents, that all documents should 
bear the formula ‘in such and such a year of Johanan, high 
priest to the most high God’, &c. Subsequently the sages 
annulled the decree on the ground that after the expiration 
of the deed the bill would be discarded and thus the name 
written thereon would be exposed to indignity. 

Graetz*** thinks that this goes back to the time in 
Simon’s administration when they abolished the Seleucid 
era and began to count the years from the date of the 
regained independence. 

It is my belief, however, that this holiday can safely be 
assigned to the Revolutionary period. After the Judean 
victory over Agrippa’s army on the 17th of Elul and after 
the incidents of Elul 22nd, when the Romans were com- 
pelled to flee and find refuge in the fortresses of the king, 
the Jews succeeded on the 3rd of Tishri in capturing and 
setting fire to the royal palaces and in exterminating the 
enemy. Thereby the Jews completely threw off the yoke 
of the Romans as well as their allegiance to King Agrippa. 
It then became natural to remove the names of Caesar and 
Agrippa from the public documents and coins. Until then 
it had been customary to write in all documents, ‘in such 


and such a year of the imperium of such and such a Caesar 


64 Graetz, III. 2, p. 572; Schwab, pp. 228-9; see also Geiger, Urschnift, 
Ds 9450 ie 
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at Rome’. Now, however, when they had won a victory 
over the Romans and had burned Agrippa’s palace, they 
ceased writing in documents the number of the year of the 
reigning emperor. It is quite likely that about the same 
time new coins were issued with the legend ΠΟ ΝΠ ΠΟ Π 
Ὀ ΠΡΊΝ. The symbol thereon was, in consonance with 
the character of the approaching festival, the four species 
in the Lulab, while on reverse was the representation of 
a Sukkaly 2% 

That our identification is correct is seen from Josephus 
who dates the above event definitely on the 6th of Gorpiaeus 
(Bell. Iud. 11, 17. 8). of δὲ περὶ τὸν Μανάημον εἰσπεσόντες 
ὅθεν οἱ στρατιῶται διέφυγον ὅσους τε αὐτῶν κατελάμβανον 
μὴ φθάσαντας ἐκδραμεῖν διέφθειραν, καὶ τὰς ἀποσκευὰς 
διαρπάσαντες ἐνέπρησαν τὸ στρατόπεδον. ταῦτα μὲν οὖν 
ἕκτῃ Τορπιαίονυ μηνὸς ἐπράχθη. The 6th of Gorpiaeus 
(24th September) in 65 C.E. was the 3rd οἵ ΤΊβηγι. 2366 

Thus, too, this paragraph of the Megillah harmonizes 
with what we have shown above independently, that the 
14th of Loiis to the 6th of Gorpiaeus is 23 days (17+6), 
while from roth of Elul to the 3rd of Tishri is also 23 days 
(20+ 3). In this connexion it may further be pointed out 
that all these victories were the work of Menahem,” son 


265 Graetz, ill, pp. 469-70 and note go. 

266 The beginning of the month Tishri in the year 65 c. Ε. was 22nd of 
September, see F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen 
Chronologie, 11, Tafel III-IV, Leipzig, 1911. See above, note 253. 

°67 It may have been due to the popularity of this man Menahem who 
threw off the yoke of Rome and the Herodian dynasty from the Jews that 
they gave the name Menahem to the Messiah, or it is even possible that 
they called him Messiah. The Talmud says the name of Messiah is 
Menahem, son of Hezekiah, 2 ΠΡῚΠ 13 OND, Sanhedrin 98b, and 
in Midrash Rabba (to Lam. 1) also it is stated that his name is Menahem 
and the name of his father is Hezekiah. Comp. also Jer. Berakot 5. 
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of the well-known scribe Judas the Galilean, the σοφιστὴς 
δεινότατος whose party seceded from the Pharisees on one 
point, namely by refusing to recognize the rule of any 
person or king other than God. δυσνίκητος δὲ τοῦ ἐλευ- 
θέρου ἔρως ἐστὶν αὐτοῖς μόνον ἡγεμόνα καὶ δεσπότην τὸν 
θεὸν ὑπειληφόσιν ... ἀνοίᾳ τε τῇ, ἐντεῦθεν ἤρξατο νοσεῖν 
τὸ ἔθνος Γεσσίου Φλώρου, ὃς ἡγεμὼν ἦν, τῇ ἐξουσίᾳ τοῦ 
ὑβρίζειν ἀπονοήσαντος αὐτοὺς ἀποστῆναι “Ῥωμαίων (Ant. 
ἈΠ 1,6). 

Judas had in time of Quirinus taunted the Jews 
because of their recognition of the authority of the 
Romans, whereas according to his view the Jews were 
of right subject to God alone (ell. Jud. 11, 8, 1). So now 
on the 3rd-of Tishri (65 C.E.) the opportunity came to his 
son Menahem to put into practice his father’s theory, i.e. 
to throw off the yoke of Rome and, consistently with the 
programme, to abolish the mention of the year of the 
Emperor or of the Herodian ruler on the documents. This 
issue which divided Judas and his party from the Pharisees 
is alluded to in an obscure Mishnah ( Vadazm, IV, 8) which 
now becomes clear. anny owns omdy sx Sap 26853 ane 
toby by ae bap owina os 2692 on py Sewn oan 


Menahem in Josephus’s record was the son of Judas and grandson of 
Hezekiah. See more about Menahem, S. Zeitlin, ‘The last days of 
Jerusalem’, Jewish Forum, April, 1918. 

*68 In copies of the Talmud the reading varies, P\7¥ and soxb3, Here, 
certainly, either it was Judah himself or one of his party that disputed with 
the Pharisees. See also Geiger, Urschrift, pp. 35, 146; Derenbourg, Essai, 
p- 161. 

269 All editions of the Talmud now extant have O32 AWD DY Sunn Ε 
but that there were copies with DWM DY Senn is borne out by the 
Tosafists (Baba batra 162 8), and this is the correct reading. If we read 
‘the ruler with Moses’, then the answer of the Pharisees to their opponent 
becomes illogical, as he asked them why they write ‘the ruler with Moses’, 
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p23 pwn ἜΝ Sewn ns pama onxw. Thus said [Judas] 
the Galilean, ‘I protest against you, O Pharisees, because 
you inscribe in the documents the name of the ruler, 
together with the Divine Name, i.e. by dating the docu- 
ments according to the reign of Caesar or the Herodian 
dynasty, you recognize the suzerainty of a power other 
than God.’ The Pharisees replied, ‘We protest against 
thee, O Judas, for ye, too, write the name of the ruler on 
the same page with the Divine Name, i.e. when in the 
scroll of the Law you write Pharaoh king of Egypt, by the 
side of the Divine Name.’ 

XXVI. The 7th day thereof (Kislev) is a holiday. 

The Megillah in this instance does not indicate the 
reason for this holiday. The Scholiast explains that it 
commemorated the death of Herod (I). A critical examina- 
tion shows this conjecture of the Scholiast to be untenable. 
For it can be proved clearly that the 7th of Kislev was not 
the date of King Herod’s death. 

From Axizg. XVII, 8. 3. 9. 3, and Bell. Jud. II, 1. 1-3, 
it is plainly to be inferred that Herod died not long before 
Passover. It is stated there that Archelaus, after the seven 
days of mourning and seclusion, repaired to the Temple 
about the time when the people flocked to Jerusalem to 
celebrate Passover. The 7th of Kislev is seventeen weeks 
before the Nisan festival. Graetz in defence of the Scholiast 


transfers the expression ‘thereon died Herod’ to the cor- 


and they answer that in the Torah they have precedent for writing the 
the ruler with the Divine Name. The original reading must have been 
‘the ruler with the Name’, and the word 0) led the compilers and others 
into an error, whereby they considered it equivalent to a writ of divorce, 
containing the formula Sow ΓΟ ΓΞ (see Tosaphot, zbid.), and there- 
fore they thought the reading in the Mishnah Yadaim IV, 8 must be 
mp ΒΡ Synpn. But here (3 connotes any and every kind of document. 
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responding gloss for the second of Shebat “70 which is 
also designated in the Megillah a» oy without other 
qualification, and he substitutes in our passage the gloss 
‘thereon died (Alexander) Jannai the king’ which is found 
in the present scholia for the 2nd of Shebat.. This substi- 
tution is not of much avail, for the 2nd of Shebat is fully 
ten weeks before Passover and therefore does not harmonize 
with the above cited passage of Josephus. Moreover from 
Antig. XVII, 6. 4, we learn that not long before Herod’s 
death there was an eclipse of the moon," and we know 
that in 4 8.6. Ε. the moon’s eclipse was on March 12-13.7"? 
In that year Passover fell on April 1ith.2" This proves 
conclusively that Herod died in the end of Adar and not 
on the 7th of Kislev, or on the 2nd of Shebat.?"4 


270 Graetz, /.c., p. 571- 271 See Josephus, “4,1. XVII, 6. 4. 

272 Ginzel, Specieller Kanon der Sonnen- und Mondfinsternisse, Berlin, 
1899, pp- 195-6. 

278 Ginzel, ibid. See also Schiirer, Geschichte, 1, p. 416. 

274 Fixing the date of Herod's death is not only important in itself, 
but has additional interest for those who believe in the historicity of Jesus 
of Nazareth, whom Matt. (2. 1) states to have been born in Herod’s reign. 
As we have said, Herod died a short time after the eclipse of the moon 
witnessed in Jerusalem 12-13th March, 750 A.u.c. (4 B.c.E) according 
to these scholars ; consequently Jesus must have been born before Nisan 
750 A.U.C., 4c.E. This chronology reckoned from his birth is at least 
four years behind. 

Some scholars perceive a difficulty arising from another statement of 
Josephus, Ant. XVII, 8.1, Bell. Iud. 1, 33. 8, that Herod ruled thirty- 
four years de facto after his capture of Jerusalem ; but from 37 8.c. to 4 B.C. 
would make only thirty-three years. Schiirer expresses the opinion that 
Josephus habitually adds one year, and that he deduces from Josephus’s 
statement that the interval between Pompey’s capture of Jerusalem and by 
Herod’s was twenty-seven years, whereas it was only twenty-six years 
(from 63 B.c,E. to 37 B.c.E.). But I have shown that Josephus counted 
not mathematical years, but chronological years—i.e. he counted fractions 
of a year as a whole. Thus the number of the years of Herod’s reign will 
be thirty-four years—he having become king shortly after the capture of 

10 ὦ 
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To properly identify this holiday, it is necessary to 
consider first why in this and in one other instance, the 
chronicler of the Megillah refrained from making any 
explanation regarding the cause of the holiday. Undoubt- 
edly the chronicler’s silence in these instances is due to 
their being recently instituted holidays pro tempore. The 
incidents being well known to all, it was not necessary to 
add any explanations. The contemporaries, at the time 
when the Megillah was first drawn up, found it unnecessary 
to receive any explanations of these incidents. It certainly 
was not the purpose to present a historical survey for 
coming generations of Eleazar ben Hanina ben Hezekiah 
ben Garon and his associates. Now these men were con- 
nected with the Judean revolt against Rome.” Their 
activity falls in the few years preceding the destruction of 
the Temple. We should naturally look to that uprising to 
find the important event that signalized the 7th of Kislev, 
and thus indeed the event may be readily identified. 

Josephus, in δεν. Jud. II, 19, describes the victory of 
the Jews over Cestius which took place on the 8th of Dius 
in the 12th year of Emperor Nero.?"° This was the year 
65 C.E.27 Now the 8th of Dius corresponds to Nov. 25th 
which in that year was co-incident with the 7th of Kislev.?"8 


Jerusalem—which fell on the roth of Tebet, 37 B.c., and continued to reign 
until the end of Adar 4 B.c. See further above, chap. III, and also chap. VI. 
(About the chronology of Archelaus, see Appendix.) 

275 About the activity of Eleazar see Derenbourg, Essaz, chap. XVII. 

276 Τάδε [Ταῦτα] μὲν οὖν ἐπράχθη Δίου μηνὸς ὀγδόῃ, δωδεκάτῳ τῆς Νέρωνος 
ἡγεμονίας ἔτει (Bell. Iud. 11, 19. 9). 

᾿ 217 See above, chap. VI, p. 74. 

278 Ginzel, Handbuch, Tafel II1; see also note 253. From the sixth of 
Gorpiaeus—Sept. 24—to the eighth of Dius—Nov. 25—there are sixty- 
three days; while from the third of WM to the seventh of p> there are 


new sixty-four days. This discrepancy is explained by the circumstance 
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Thus, the. apparently enigmatical reference of the 
chronicler to the holiday of the 7th of Kislev, is tantamount 
to saying, ‘ The victory over Cestius is quite fresh in your 
minds.’ 

The above explanation of the seventh of Kislev is the 
final link in the chain of evidence which we adduced from 
the Megillah to support the general thesis of Niese that 
‘virtually all of the dates regarding the events of the Great 
Revolt which occur in Zell. Jud. belong to the Tyrian 
calendar. ‘This particular date which is the 8th of Dius, 
however, has been utilized by others to prove that the 
non-Hebrew names of the months in Sel. Zud. are only 
the Roman equivalents for the actual Hebrew calendar, 
and that the Jewish victory over Cestius on the 8th of Dius 
corresponded in fact to the 8th of Marheshvan. For in 
describing Cestius’s arrival at Lydda, Josephus states that 
the city was denuded of men owing to their having gone to 
Jerusalem to celebrate the Feast of Tabernacles. Now the 
defeat of Cestius took place nine days after his arrival in 
Jerusalem. If the date of this event be accepted as the 
7th of Kislev, then it is impossible to account for the long 
interval between the known period of Cestius’s arrival in 
Lydda and the inferred date of his coming to Jerusalem.2” 
It is therefore argued that the Syro-Macedonian names of 
the months which occur in el. Jud. are really the equivalents 
of the corresponding months in the Jewish calendar, that 
the name Dius is employed to designate the Hebrew month 
Heshvan, and that the 8th of Dius is therefore the 8th of 


Heshvan. 


that in those days both ‘’N and ἡ were defective months ("WN was, 
then, always defective, comp. Jer. Sanh. 18 d). 


279 Westberg, Zur neutestamentlichen Chroxologie. 
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The chief argument on which this theory is based does 
not hold water. For Cestius’s arrival in Lydda need not at 
all be fixed as prior to or during the Feast of Tabernacles. 
On the contrary, he may well have come to Lydda in the 
beginning of the last quarter of Heshvan and yet found 
the place empty of men. For the people who went to 
Jerusalem to celebrate Succoth, seeing that the war had 
begun, might and naturally would prefer to remain in 
Jerusalem in order to engage in defensive and offensive 
operations against the Romans. O% δὲ ᾿Ιουδαῖοι κατιδόντες 
ἤδη πλησιάζοντα TH μητροπόλει τὸν πόλεμον, ἀφέμενοι τὴν 
ἑορτὴν ἐχώρουν ἐπὶ τὰ ὅπλα, καὶ μέγα τῷ πλήθει θαρροῦντες 
ἄτακτοι καὶ μετὰ κραυγῆς ἐξεπήδων ἐπὶ τὴν μάχην μηδὲ τῆς 
ἀργῆς ἑβδομάδος ἔννοιαν λαβόντες (Lell. Lud. 11, 19. 2).7*° 

Of the Jewish victories over Florus and Cestius we have 
a reminiscence in Aboth di R. Nathan, chap. ΓΝ. When 
Vespasian caine to destroy Jerusalem, the Hagadah tells 
us, he said to the Jews, ‘Ye are fools, why will ye bring 
about the destruction of this city and this sanctuary—what 
do I ask of you but a bow and arrow (evidently a sign of 
subjection and obedience); send it to me, and I shall go 
away from you.’ The Jews replied to him, ‘As we van- 
quished the two generals who preceded thee and killed 
them, so will we go out against thee and kill thee.’ The 


two former generals were undoubtedly Florus and Cestius.?5? 


280 As to the general support of our assumption of the Syrian character 
of the calendar in Bel. Zed., see above, chap. V. 


1 ape Dow ond ax oven nx ayinnd ow pas Naw 
ma ΠΝ Ayw> OwWPID ONS) ANN WA NN ann DwpaD ὈΠΝ 
nns pros nny nyp Ὁ ὙΠ ΝΌΝ DID wPaD ὋΝ ADD waIpHA 
yaw owen ow Sy ΝΥ pea onan 1d mes jaan ἽΟΝῚ 
p73) poy N33 73 013377) sad. See also Derenbourg, Essai, p. 284. 
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XXVII. On the 28th of the month Tebet the Sanhedrin 
sat in judgement. 

The word Kenishta, used in the Aramaic, applies to 
the Keneset-ha-gedolah, which came into being in the days 
of Ezra, or to the Sanhedrin (Beth-din ha-gadol) which 
met in the Chamber of Hewn Stones. This holiday serves 
to perpetuate an event that took place not long after that 
victory over Cestius on the 7th of Kislev. According to 
Josephus, leading men assembled in the Sanctuary to 
choose generals to conduct the war against the Romans, 
and we cannot doubt that at the same tine they proceeded 
to set up a republican government in place of the régime 
that had ceased since the 3rd of Tishri (sec above, No. 
XXV). καὶ συναθροισθέντες εἰς τὸ ἱερὸν στρατηγοὺς ἀπεδεί- 
κνυσαν τοῦ πολέμου πλείονας (Lell. Lud. 11, 20. 3). There 
were at that time two men chosen (Joseph, son of Gorion, 
and Anan the high priest) as heads of the administration 
at Jerusalem. This official action is evidence that the 
Sanhedrin which, according to the Talmud, had been com- 
pelled to abandon the Chamber of Hewn Stones (Lishkat 
ha-Gazit) forty years before the destruction of the Temple, 
and to meet in a ni3n,?** was now able to take up its old 
abode after the victory over Cestius. And it is there 
whence Jewish law should proceed 385 that we find them 


282 WYN AAW PID minds meat! alan by TW ny Dyas, 
Shabbat 15a, Abodah zarah 8a. 

585 ΟΡ ΜΩ», ΤῊ (R. ha-Shanah 31a); Derenbourg, Essaz, pp. 277-8. 

Now we can understand a certain Mishnah in Sanhedrin (chap. V, 
Mishnah 1) which states: DYINN *SPYD ᾿ΝΣῚ [2 pra) Ay. The Talmud 
goes to some length in explaining this Mishnah, to the effect that the great 
teacher was very careful in a case involving capital punishment, to examine 
the witnesses in all minuteness; when the fig-tree under which they 


testified the man had been killed was mentioned he asked whether the 
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in session again making provisions in all matters pertaining 
to the law and the people. There being no other authority 
or governing body besides them, the Sanhedrin had full 
power, and all things were done by their command.*** 

There seems to be another reference in the Megillah to 
the same event: 

‘On the 24th day thereof (Ab) we again rendered 
judgements.’ It is more than probable that through a 
copyist’s error two dates are assigned for the celebration 
of this noteworthy event. This is suggested by a com- 
parison of the Scholion to this passage with its parallel 
in the Talmud (Bab. bat. 115b). In both sources, the 
holiday of the 24th of Ab is explained as commemorating 
a Pharisaic victory in the laws of inheritance. The manu- 
script readings of the Talmud, however, show a striking 
variant. MS. Munich reads the 28th of Ab in place of 
the 24th. The reading of the famous commentator R. 
Samuel b. Meir (RaShBaM) furthermore reads the 24th day 
thereof (7°3), and supplies the month of Tebet. Evidently, 
then, according to him, the event which in our text of the 


Megiilah is connected with the 24th of Ab is to be ascribed 


stems were fine or thick, white or black. The Amoraim were somewhat 
perplexed by this; they could not help wondering how Rabban Johanan 
ben Zaccai could have presided in a session of the Sanhedrin when forty 
years before the destruction of the Temple the Sanhedrin is said to have 
been banished and deprived of its jurisdiction (see ibid. 41a). But now as 
we realize that several years before the destruction of the Temple (i.e. in 
the beginning of 66 c.r.) the Sanhedrin again returned to the Hewn 
Stone Chamber and assumed jurisdiction, it is intelligible that Johanan ben 
Zaccai took part in the proceedings of the Sanhedrin. Indeed, after 
Vespasian captured Galilee, when the Zealots had wrested all power from 
the Sanhedrin, they had to gather a tribunal of seventy to judge and sentence 
a certain Zachariah ben Baruch to death (Bell. Iud., IV, 5. 4). 
284 Bell. Iud. 11, 20, 3-4 ; see Derenbourg, Essai, 262-88. 
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to the 24th of Tebet. As the same event could not be 
celebrated on two days which are so far apart, it must be 
assumed that an error crept into the text of the Talmud 
which influenced the copyist to corrupt the talmudic 
passage and hence the Megillah. If our interpretation 
is correct then the original text of the Megillah did not 
contain any reference to the 24th of Ab. R. Samuel Ὁ. Meir 
evidently had the original text before him. Thus, too, we 
explain the fact that the Jerusalem Talmud which records 
the Pharisaic victory and the entire discussion connected 
therewith, does not assign any particular day to the event 
and makes no mention of any ensuing holiday.’ **° 
XXVIII. The 2nd of Shebat is Yom Tob. 


As was suggested above (p. 274) the bareness of the 


#85 With reference to the word ΠΣ Dr. Malter suggests the following : 
If the Rashbam had in his version of the Megillah, the reading ‘on the 
24th thereof’ in connexion with the month of Ab, it is difficult to see what 
has forced him to interpret ΠῚ in the Talmud as referring to Tebet. This 
is the more surprising as the word ‘2 can cnly be used when the month 
to which it is to refer had been mentioned before explicitly by name, e. g. 
in connexion with the 24th of Ab (where the name Ab is given in the 
immediately preceding ‘on the 15th of Ab’) but not in connexion with 
the event on the 24th or, as the case may be, 28th of Tebet, which is not 
preceded by any other incident credited to that month. We must therefore 
assume that in the Megillah of R. S. the incident was recorded only under 
the 28th of Tebet (not under Ab) and reading in the Talmud, like the 
Munich MS., ΠΣ δ OMY, he felt it necessary to explain that 
the word 7°, right or wrong, must refer to Tebet as there was no other 
month in the Megillah to which the incident could be referred. It is true 
that R.S. quotes AYIIN) OMwWyA, but this reading may be due to copyists 
or editors, who wished to harmonize his text with that of the Talmud. Of 
course, all this does not remove the difficulty why the Talmud quotes ΠΝ 
instead of N32. We must either say that it is an inaccuracy, or that in 
the Megillah of the Talmudists there was still another incident recorded 
under Tebet prior to the 28th thereof. See A. Schwarz, ‘ La Victoire des 
Pharisiens,’ RZJ., v. 63, pp. 51-6. 
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statement is an indication that the cause of the holiday was 
so well known as to require no specification, and that it 
marked an event that was contemporary with the time 
when the Megillah was compiled, namely, the period of the 
great Revolt. It may be assumed that the event which 
was celebrated on the 2nd of Shebat took place within 
a few days after the public assembly (28th Tebet) above 
mentioned, which met to regulate matters and to dispel 
the chaos prevailing since the 3rd of Tishri (see above, 
No. XXV). No striking events are known to have occurred 
then. It may be conjectured, therefore, that the day marked 
possibly the inauguration of the new officers. It is also 
possible that the day commemorated the reaching a decision 
as to what books were Canonical (wp °75D) and what were 
extra-Canonical (Ὁ Π OMDD.)*°° Josephus’s ignoring such 
incidents is quite in line with his tendency to disparage 
the leaders of the insurrection who figured therein. Here 
the Megillah supplies what he omits. 

X XIX. On the 12th of Adar is the Day of Tyrion. 

The Scholiast accounts for this holiday by the following 
narrative :— : sepa NN DDD se pid ns pany oweay oF 
pore Syn panty sa ons any xen aan oy “nyo ὮΝ DN 
mond ὙἼῸΝ aya ΤΣ ay) χι ποτ Synw Jats ΤῸ 
aa ΝῊ ΤΠ pan do saya ὙΠ paws pay mon eee 
by op meySousn ῬΝῚ ΠῚΝ yer qdo any Sas op Sy ps meyd 
ppd Ὁ Δ Π A377 wT OARS PSX ON) An pay YN) 7 
yand “napa ny wn ANN ON ΝΞ wa... Da 7n 

26 xbobaw vow mpin 13 Π.)Π [ya cds] awd erst ims yr Ὁ 
Ssnim ABD 333) Si (Shabbat 13b); Derenbourg, p. 295. It is even 
possible that the decrees of the house of Shammai and the house of Hillel, 
known to us as DY 13 12 2 Wy 72, also belong to this season 
and to this tribunal. See S, Zeitlin, ‘Les Dix-huit Mesures’, 4.2.7.) 
1914, pp. 22-36. 
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ΓΝ ἸΡΥΞῚ Ὁ Sy mda by nesay sy own yoo xd ans ΤῊ ws 
nyypaa) 2 ima. The Day of Tryanos; he captured 
Lulianus and his brother Pappus in Laodicea. Said he to 
them: ‘If ye be of the people of Hananiah, Mishael, and 
Azariah, your God will come and save you from my hands 
as he saved Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah from the 
hands of Nebuchadnezzar. They replied: ‘ Hananiah, 
Mishael, and Azariah were righteous and pious men and 
Nebuchadnezzar a noble monarch who was worthy that 
a miracle should be wrought through him, whilst thou art 
a wicked king and not fit that a miracle be performed 
through thee. We deserve death, and if thou wilt not 
slay us, God hath many other agencies through which to 
kill us, many bears... but if thou killest us the Lord will 
demand our blood of thy hand.’ The story is told that he 
had hardly moved from the spot when a rescript 2517 came 
from Rome and they killed him. 

This story occurs also in the Talmud Babli, and Pesikta 
Zutarta to P. Emor (p. 62). In these parallels, however, 
the death of Lulianus and Pappus is recorded as having 
actually taken place prior to the arrival of the Roman 
rescript.2°7" It is generally assumed that the Scholiast 
refers to Trajan who died in the year 117 C.E. and that 
this represents the proper historical interpretation of this 
holiday.?*§ 

The version of the Scholiast cannot be appiied to 
Trajan **° for the latter, as is well known, died a natural 
death. Nor can the 12th of Adar in any event signalize 
the death of Trajan, for the event took place in the month 


287 Or διπλῆ = δίπλωμα. 
2872 See also Semahot, 8. 28 NGractz, IV, p. ἅττ. 


289 See Dalman, Aramdische Dialektproben, p. 34 ; also Schiirer, p. 668. 
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of August, after Trajan’s return from the Parthian 
War.29 

The suggestion which has been made that it was the 
death of Trajan’s general Quictus, which was celebrated on 
the rath of Adar,”? and that the name of Quietus was con- 
fused with that of his Emperor, is unacceptable. For while 
this confusion in names is possibly conceivable in the 
Scholium or in the Talmud where the motive was to explain 
a text which was no longer intelligible to them, there is 
no justification for assuming such a confusion in the text 
proper. The Scholiast puts in the mouths of Lulianus and 
Pappus the expression yun Ἴ ans ‘Thou art a wicked 
king’. Quietus, of course, was not a king. Quietus was 
too well-known a name to be lightly confused with Trajan. 
Cp. pip bv ob. Finally, it is known that Quietus was 
killed late in the summer or early in the autumn of 
Wor Ὁ ΕΠ 

P. Cassel 295 thinks that Ὁ OY should be read Ὁ OY, 
and would see therein a reminder of Judas Maccabees’ 
victory over Seron the Syrian commander. Were this so, 
however, then 2 Macc., one of whose objects is to indicate 
holidays that originated in the Hasmonean struggle against 


the Seleucids, would not have failed to record the day 


290 Comp. Dio 68, 33. 3; Chron. Pasch., p. 253; see Schiller, Geschichte 
der rémischen Kaizerseit, 1, 2, p. 502, and Clinton, Fasti Roman, I, p. 102. 

2". Graetz, IV, pp. 411-16. See also Volkmar, Handbuch der Einlettung 
in die Apokryphen, 1, pp. 90-100. 

282 Hadrian, on hearing that Publilius Celsus and Aoidius Nigrinus and 
others had formed a conspiracy to kill him, marched from Pannonia to 
Rome, and this was about the beginning of August 118 c. Ε. (Diirr, Retsex 
des Kaisers Hadrian, p. 21). At that time Lucius Quietus also was killed— 
this was in the beginning of autumn 118 according to Dio Cassius (Schiller, 
Geschichte der rémischen Kaiserzeit, 1, 2, pp. 615-16). 


25 P, Cassel, dumerkungen su Megillath Taanit, pp. 84-6. 
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commemorating the defeat of Seron.??* We must therefore 
seek for something more plausible. 

This memorial day appears to have originated in the 
war against Rome. [Ὁ in Aramaic means military recruit, 
as in Syriac Loz, in Greek tipwrv.2"” When the government 
was organized and they prepared for war against the 
Romans, many of the Jewish youth quite naturally volun- 
teered for military service,*°—the drilling of these young 
men Josephus mentions in these words: πρὸς ἀτάκτοις δὲ 
γυμνασίαις τὸ τῶν νέων πλῆθος ἣν (Bell. Iud. 11, 22. 1). 
This holiday of “Ὁ DY was instituted, then, either in 
honour of the soldiers, somewhat as they had annual 
military festivities among the Romans,’ or, perhaps, in 
honour of those warriors who followed Josephus to Galilee ; 
in the latter case it would furnish a near date for Josephus’s 


setting out for northern Palestine.*°> 


294 See also Ratner in Sayn 75D of Sokolow, p. 500. 
29 See Thesaurus Syriacus, p. 1517 ; Krauss, Griechische und latetnische 
Lehnwérter im Talmud, Midvasch und Targum, U1, p. 265. ἢ in-the 


sense of a new and inexperienced man is found in the Midrash: ΠΡ 


AND. awe mA ἢ 0 Aw Sy “mapa ΠΟ (Exod. x. 1) ‘ When the 
Holy One revealed Himself to Moses, the latter was new in prophecy.’ 

*96 See also Graetz, III, 2, p. 470. 

297 J. Marquardt and T. Mommsen, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, V. 

298 What I have said about this holiday originating in the great war 
against Rome is only a suggestion. It is indeed possible that the reading 
in the Babylonian Talmud is more correct, D}J"7}0 O°, and that DN, 
meaning ‘king’, is a transliteration of τυραννίς = tupavvia. In that case the 
holiday dates from the Roman period, from the reign of Herod the Great, 
the day on which he became de facfo sovereign, and in an anniversary of 
which the Temple was dedicated by him. Josephus (Antig. XV, 11. 6) 
states that the Temple was consecrated on the anniversary of the day on 
which Herod received the kingdom, and so the holiday became great : 
συνεκπεπτώκει γὰρ τῇ προθεσμίᾳ TOU περὶ τὸν ναὸν ἔργου Kal τὴν ἡμέραν τῷ 
βασιλεῖ τῆς ἀρχῆς, ἣν ἐξ ἔθους ἑώρταζον ἐς ταὐτὸν ἐλθεῖν, καὶ περισημοτάτην ἐξ 


ἀμφοῖν τὴν ἑορτὴν γενέσθαι (Ant. XV, 11.6). As we have said above, he 
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XXX. On the 17th of Adar, the Gentiles arose against 
the refugees of Sepphoris in the province of Chalcis and in 
Beth Zabdai, but there came salvation (to the Jews). 

All the critics who have commented on this Megillah 
have accepted the view of the Scholiast which is contained 
in the following : 299 yond inna ὈΝΟΘΠΠ ny syd ἼΡΟΠ Ὁ) TIS 
yoo (Δ. O. op %Sp) apdorp mea en sed ond ἸΞΡΠῚ 
bya yt ona yam oad ΠΟ nyt opp iniway omy pean 
ow sem star mab adm ada ana ὙὝΝΦΠῚ ΠΕ ΠΡ ona Mm 
Ὁ) ΓΠΙΞ3 pnd Ma WYP DID WIS ATW 335 DW IND ποϑπ Ἵν 
MwA ἫΝ Iw TN DY PRY ΠΟΥ (ὉΠ ΓΝ) INN FN Siw Ὁ 
DO DY IMNwYY OWD INAAY OWT INN) NI Aw 73). 

‘When Alexander Jannaeus descended to kill the Sages, 
they fled from him, turned to Syria and dwelt in the 
province of Chalcis. Their enemies in that part of the 
country attacked them murderously, caused much depre- 
dation among them and smote them grievously, and there 
was left of them a remnant. These went to Beth Zabdai 
and tarried there until dark, and then they fled.’ R. Judah 
says:‘ They had a horse tied at the front of their house and 
whosoever saw it inferred that there was no Jew within. 
(Obviously reference is had here to the sabbath when a Jew 
would have no occasion for a horse.) Thus they remained 
there until dark and then fled thence. That day on which 
they made their escape was declared a holiday.’ 

It has been suggested “5 that this incident is alluded to 


captured Jerusalem in the month of January (1oth of Tebeth), which 
makes it quite possible that he assumed the functions of royalty on the 
r2th of Adar, and made that day a holiday. Some years later, to insure 
its being kept, he held the dedication exercises of the Temple on that day. 
The name D)3""\D was given to this holiday, as the Jews were not fond of 
the name Herod. In Sedah la-Derek, by Menahem ben Zerah, this day 
of memorial is not found. 
299 See Graetz, III, 2, n. 1, pp. 570-71. 300 See Graetz, ibid. 
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by Josephus (Azz., XIII, 14. 2) when he narrates that eight 
thousand men of war fled from Judea in one night, by 
reason of their fear of Alexander Jannaeus, and remained 
in exile until he died. This view is not acceptable, for the 
Megillah itself specifies that the persecution was inaugurated 
by δ ν (Gentiles) and no mention is made of a Jewish 
king. It is clear that the Scholiast was misled by the 
word ΝΞΟ which currently means the Scribes (i.e. Sages) 
and hence the writer associated the persecution of the δ ΞΟ 
with the persecution of the Sages by Alexander Jannaeus. 
I venture to suggest that ΝΞΟ in this instance is the name 
of the well-known city Sepphoris and x™2D nop indicates 
the refugees of Sepphoris. The name occurs in the 
Talmud as x53, in Syriac o9a2,, and in Aramaic 
ΟΣ ΠΊΕ ΞΟ. 

ΝΞΟ ἼΞ5 in the Jerushalmi (Kiddushin 67 d) is taken 
by many geographers to be the city of Sepphoris.°° 
As for its being situated in the province of Chalcis,®"* this 
is what the Romans knew as Chalcis ad Libanum, and 
from 44 C.E. Jewish princes reigned there. Claudius gave 
it as a present to Herod, brother of Agrippa I, whence he 
derived the name Herod of Chalcis.*°° He was succeeded 
by Agrippa II.°°° Bet Zabdanai was situated in the Lebanon 


501 Jerus and Terumah 48 b passim. 302 Thesaurus Syriacus, p. 3436. 

803 Neubauer, La Geographie du Talmud, p. 195; Baedeker, Palestine 
and Syria, 1894, p. 241. 

804 Sepphoris, it is true, was in the province of Galilee, but owing to 
the fact that Agrippa the Second, who was king of a part of Galilee, 
which he received from Nero (Antiq. XX, 8. 4), was at the same time king 
of Chalcis, which he had from Claudius after the death of Herod, king of 
Chalcis (Bell. Iud., 11, 12. 1), the Megillah speaks of Sepphoris as a city 
in the kingdom of Chalcis. 

805 Antiq. XIX, 8.1; XX, 1. 3. 

306 Antig. XX, 8. 1; Bell. Iud. Il, t2. 8. 
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on the road to Damascus north-east of the province of 
Chaleis Ai 

We are now in a position to identify this holiday. 
It clearly belongs to the period of the Great Revolt. 
In consequence of the Jewish victory over Cestius, the 
Gentiles throughout Syria, to prove their devotion to Rome, 
rose -against the Jews (Bell. [ud., 11, XX, 2; Vita, 6). 
In all the cities of Galilee the Jews suffered greatly and 
especially in Sepphoris where most of the citizens belonged 
to the peace party, and where those who believed in war 
against Rome were killed or reduced to slavery. A change 
took place when Josephus came to Galilee; the Jews of 
Syria and Sepphoris escaped to the cities which Josephus 
controlled. Quite in harmony with this interpretation is the 
expression {P75 717) which intimates safety ratherthanvictory. 


This is quite in line with what Josephus himself says: 


“Ὡρμησέ ye μὴν ᾿Ιώσηπος ἐπὶ τὴν πόλιν (Sepphoris) 
€ 2. > 7 av > AX Ν ᾽ ἘΞ Τ' 7 3 7 
αἱρήσειν ἐλπίσας ἣν αὐτὸς πρὶν ἀποστῆναι LadtAaiov ετεί- 
χισεν ὡς καὶ Ῥωμαίοις δυσάλωτον εἶναι. διὸ καὶ τῆς ἐλπίδος 
ἀφήμαρτεν τοῦ τε βιάξεσθαι καὶ τοῦ μεταπείθειν Σεπῴφω- 
ie , rs € 7 7 Ἀ “. Ν 
ρίτας ἀσθενέστερος εὑρεθείς. παρώξυνεν δὲ μᾶλλον τὸν 
΄ ΜΕ ON x » κι yo ΄ yy en τ 
πόλεμον ἐπὶ τὴν χώραν, καὶ οὔτε νύκτωρ οὔτε μεθ᾽ ἡμέραν 
ὀργῇ τῆς ἐπιβουλῆς οἱ Ρωμαῖοι διέλιπον δῃοῦντες αὐτῶν τὰ 
7 Ν 4 Ν , \ > La 7 \ 
media καὶ διαρπάζοντες τὰ ἐπὶ τῆς χώρας κτήματα. Kal 
͵΄ \ 3. τὰ ΝΥ ΄ 5) Va εἰ \ 
κτείνοντες μὲν ἀεὶ TO μάχιμον, ἀνδραποδιζόμενοι δὲ τοὺς 
ἀσθενεῖς. πυρὶ δὲ ἡ Γαλιλαία καὶ αἵματι πεπλήρωτο πᾶσα, 
4 > Ν Ἃ φ ᾽ 7 oy 7 Ν 
πάθους τε οὐδενὸς ἢ συμφορᾶς ἀπείρατος jv μία γὰρ κατα- 
ἢ συμ ἢ 
Ἁ Ζ Cone Ν a? » ΄σ ΄ὕἹ 
υγὴ διωκομένοις αἱ ὑπὸ τοῦ ᾿Ιωσήπου τειχισθεῖσαι πόλεις 
val " ῆ 
ἦσαν (Bell. Lud. 111, 4. 1). 
807 Bell, Iud. VII, 7. τ; see Schiirer, I, Beilage I, . 722-5, and 
ya ’ g Pp- 722-5 


Marquardt and Mommsen, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, 1V, pp. 400-1; 
Neubauer, p. 295 ; Baedeker, p. 337. 
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The date of the 17th of Adar furthermore agrees with 
the period of Josephus’s arrival in Galilee, which took 
place in the spring of 66 c.E. This was the last memorial 
day associated with the Judean war against the Romans. 
For this Josephus was the man to whom the eyes of all 
Israel turned with the hope that he would prove a great 
source of strength to the Jews in his conduct of the war 
in Galilee, but Galilee was lost to the Jews, and as a result 
the Sanhedrin lost prestige and power, and the Zealots, 
split into parties, were the source of destructive anarchy, 
and the outcome, a few years later, was loss of national 
independence. 


VOL. X. U 


CHAPTER Tat 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


XXXI. On the 15th of Ab is the season of the wood 
of the priests (i.e. that the priests brought). 

In the Mishnah (Taanit 26a) we learn of nine periods 
during the year when the people and the priests brought 
wood for the altar of the Temples. In the Jerushalim 
(Megillah 70c) ‘any and every man who takes upon himself 
to bring wood for the altar is forbidden to mourn, to fast 
or to do any work on that day, which is to him a Yom 
Tob. According to this version, therefore, the bringing 
of wood for the altar is made a general rule, and applies 
to any of these nine appointed times. It is therefore 
necessary to understand why the Megillah lays particular 
stress on the 15th of Ab—making it a general holiday. 
This is possibly to be explained by the supposition that 
the other dates were assigned to well-defined classes or 
shifts, who were to furnish fuel on dates especially assigned 
to them, but the 15th of Ab was the time when all those 
who had not joined the group to which they belonged, 
or who had neglected to bring their wood-offering to the 
altar, would atone for their remissness.°° In time it came 
to be recognized by all Jews as a great holiday, so that 
the Mishnah states in the name of Rabbi Simon ben 
Gamaliel that ‘Israel enjoyed no holiday greater than the 


308 Taanit, IV, 26a. 
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15th of Ab and the Day of Atonement’.®°® The answers 
given in the Talmud as to why the fifteenth of Ab became 
so distinguished a Yom Tob are of late origin, and possess 
no historical value.*!° 

XXXII, XXXII, XXXIV. The 8th and the gth of 
Adar were days of solemn prayer for rain. 

The Scholiast explains that these two days commemorate 
two distinct events of like character which occurred in 
different years. For to say that these two days com- 
memorate one and the same event would be equivalent 
to stating that after praying and sounding the Shofar on 
the eighth day they confirmed or renewed these exercises 
on the following day. This would be making a fast of 
two days, which is not allowed. In the Scholiast’s words, 
WYN ΠΝ Mw ow xox wns won ποῦ ΟΞ UY NT ON 
nans mv. This is indeed logical. The expression in the 
Megillah, δ ΘΟ. ΠΡ oy (and not 12), proves, too, that 
these two days belonged originally to different years. 

The Megillah makes mention of another memorable 
day whereon they prayed for rain—the 20th of Adar. 
This is explained by the Scholiast as follows: there had 
been a famine and drought in Palestine for three years. 
As no rain appeared even in the third year the people 
begged Honi ha-m‘aggel to intercede, and furthermore his 
prayer was answered by the downpour of rain. Cp. Taanit 
23a, rayon sand andy ome ὙΤῪ ΜΟῚ ai am Nyy nny ὈΡΒΨ,. 
Similarly, Josephus (Axdéig. XIV, 2.1), states that once 
there was a famine in Judea, and Onias prayed to God and 
rain came.*!! 

809 Taanit, IV, 26b: IND "wy Awan ΝΟ. or oD va Nd 
Oe NDIA pd). 310 See Taanit 30 b. 

‘11 Graetz, ibid. (See further Derenbourg, ibid., pp. 112-13, and 


P. Cassel, zbid., pp. 111-19.) 
U2 
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XXXV. On the 14th and 15th are the days of Purim. 

In regard to these holidays there is extant the scroll 
of Esther. There (9. 17-19) we are told that the Jews of 
Susa kept the 15th day of Adar asa holiday, whereas the 
Jews in unfortified cities kept the 14th. In 2 Maccabees 
there is undoubted reference to the feast of Purim in the 
statement that the day of Nicanor is on the 13th of Adar, 
‘one day before the day of Mordecai’ (πρὸ μιᾶς ἡμέρας 


τῆς Μαρδοχαϊκῆς ἡμέρας).""" 

312 ; Maccabees, when it speaks of the holiday, 13th of Adar, com- 
memorating the victory of Nicanor, makes no allusion to Purim. This fact 
caused many hypotheses. Some think that 1 Maccabees was written in 
Palestine, and that in Palestine the festival was not thus observed, being 
introduced later from the Diaspora. 

However, as I demonstrated above, Nicanor was killed in the rst Adar in 
the year 152 A.s. (161 B.c.E.)—this year being leap year, and this explains 
why the day of Purim is not mentioned, as it was celebrated in Adar 2. 
In 2 Maccabees, where the material is drawn from the books of Jason of 
Cyrene, written in the Diaspora, the statement ‘ before the day of Mordecai’ 
may be due to unconsciousness of the fact that Nicanor was killed in the 
1st Adar. Confusion could have arisen from the fact that in short years 
these festivals fall on consecutive days. 


tHe ΒΕΒΙΕΘΞΘΒΗΝ OF DON HASDAT CRESCAS 
By MEYER WAXMAN, New York. 


GHAPTER~ VI 
TELEOLOGY AND ETHICS. 


THERE are four possible ends which may be the goal 
of human life, (a) either the practical-ethical, that is, the 
perfection of morals, (4) or contemplation, or happiness, 
which may be (c) material, or (4) spiritual. The object 
is, then, to determine which of these is the final end, for 
while all may be mediate ends, there must be a final one 
which is the highest of all. Crescas proceeds then to 
eliminate some. Material happiness cannot be thought 
of as a final end in view of the fact that we posited as 
a possible end also spiritual happiness. A final end must 
co ipso be the highest; but material happiness, no matter 
how great, is only temporal, while spiritual, meaning the 
happiness of the soul, may be eternal. It follows that 
the balance is on the side of soul happiness. As for the 
perfection of morals, though it is undoubtedly a great end, 
it cannot be viewed as a final end. It is the means to 
purify the soul and overcome the passions that prevent 
the soul from reaching the desired perfection. It also helps 
to bring out the latent qualities and develop the powers 
of the soul, and as such it is a subsidiary one. It is rather 
curious to hear such an opinion from Crescas, who showed 


himself several times endowed with a true ethical spirit, 
291 
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and giving an autonomous basis to good deeds, to speak of 
morality as preparatory to development of contemplative 
power, the very idea which he immediately combats.” 
It may be explained that even Crescas had to pay his toll 
to the spirit of the age. 

Crescas devotes some attention to the discussion of the 
perfection of thought and contemplation as a final end. 
Some (most likely he refers to Gersonides), he says, have 
developed such a theory. It is known that the mind 
becomes assimilated with the conceptions it perceives. 
In other words, the substance of the mind increases by 
means of the conceptions, and so we have finally an 
acquired mind (nxpandaw) which is to a certain degree 
different from the potential mind, or, as Aristotle called it, 
the passive mind.?*° Since this acquired mind is different 
from the potential in so far as the last is only potence, 
Gersonides as well as Crescas in exposition calls that 
hiiulian, after analogy of ὕλη, matter, potential. It is 
eternal in spite of being generated, for it has no cause 
of destruction since it does not contain anything material. 
Eternal happiness will therefore consist in contemplation 
and reason, for it is this only that gives immortality.?%7 


The higher the conception, the greater the degree of 


25 ANN) WEIN PII MYsy 7D ΠΡ Π ona ps nym mde ὩΟΙΝῚ 
ony mya) ASIPA ΓΝ NiNdp Dd NnwvIpnn Anson not “ΠῚ 
ΠῚ b> WS TS ΠΕΡ, (perhaps nnad m2) MAID) MAApA nao 
na mbsavinn nysn, Or Adonat, p. 52a-b. 

236 This idea of an acquired ‘nous’ was already taught by Alexander, 
from whom the mediaeval philosophers borrowed it. See Zeller, Greek 
Philosophy, p. 296; also Milhamot by Gersonides, sect. 1, chs. 1, 2. 

27 yyw spy dy mapa mbdaema ΤΠ andynn man ard 
pain ym seep pow 59) aba any andyan man oan pw 
ὈΣΝΝΞ op any, Or Adonai, p. 52b; also Milamot, sect. 1, chs. 7-14. 
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eternity and that of happiness. Even during life we 
experience pleasure from thinking, and so much more 
after death, when, freed from hindrances, the acquired 
reason unites with the active reason (ποιητικὸς νοῦς) and 
the range of conception is increased, and in the same 
degree also that of the intellectual pleasure. In that 
theory there are to be distinguished two _ tendencies, 
a more rationalistic and a religious. The first says that 
happiness increases with the number of ideas, of whatever 
character these ideas may be, whether of the physical or 
the spiritual world, for the active reason contains in itself 
the order of all existing things, and so the larger the scope 
of ideas the nearer the approach to the active reason on 
the part of the acquired. The second emphasizes the 
necessity of acquiring true ideas of God and the spiritual 
world. | 

Against this theory Crescas directs his criticism. If, 
as the intellectualistic theory asserts, the acquired reason 
is a separate thing, and remains eternal while the body 
as well as the soul, that is the perceptive one, perishes, it 
is impossible that this perfection should be the end of life. 
Otherwise, we should have the anomalous phenomenon 
of a being striving for an end which is really not its own 
perfection, but of another being which is quite distinguished 
from itself. It does not agree with reason nor with Divine 
justice that the reward and punishment should be meted 
out to a being which really has very little to do with the 
one who followed the precepts or transgressed them.”°* 
Besides, the theory fer se is full of contradictions, since 
the acquired reason is something different from the hiiulian, 
that is the ordinary perceptive, mind, then it has no subject 
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out of which it is generated; it follows, then, that it is 
generated out of nothing, which is contradictory to all 
principles. Again, there is a contradiction in terms in the 
dictum that reason acquires its essence through the con- 
ceptions. Which reason is meant here? Shall we say 
the hiiulian? But its essence is not acquired, it is given; 
and the essence acquired through conceptions is something 
different. It must then be the acquired reason; but it is 
impossible to speak of it as reason since it does not exist 
as yet.2? It is evident from the foregoing that the in- 
tellectualistic theory is untenable. It remains for us to 
find a ¢ertium guid which shall serve as the final end 
leading to spiritual happiness and eternity. This Crescas 
finds in the love of God.**° It is not an intellectual concept 
by all means, and widely different from the Peripatetic 
notion as well as the Spinozistic, though the intellect may 
be a useful ingredient in it. It is best understood and 
conceived after the consideration of three propositions. 
First, that the human soul which is the form of the body 
is a spiritual being and potential in regard to conception. 
The second, that the perfect being loves the good and 
perfection, and that desire for it as well as its intensity 
is proportional to the degree of perfection the said being 
possesses. Third, that love and intensity of desire for 
a thing are not related to the intellectual vigour employed 
in conceiving that thing.244 The establishment of these 


three propositions is very interesting, for the first proposi- 
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tion contains in a short form the psychology of Crescas, 
while the other two relate to the foundation of his ethical 
theory. The soul is the form of the body, for we sce that 
on its departure the body becomes corrupted just as do 
things without form. Again, it is spiritual, for it possesses 
powers which are not dependent on the senses, such as 
imagination, memory, and reason. It is potential of con- 
ception or reasoning, for it is evident that it is the subject 
of the reasoning power, since that one is related to the 
body by means of the soul. Crescas then endeavours 
to prove his statement that the soul is the subject of the 
potentiality. But as it is objected that since the soul 
is a form it cannot be a subject, for forms are not subjects 
for other forms, we must therefore suppose that this is 
done through the medium of the body. This theory | 
is primarily Aristotelean in its main concepts, except that 
it differs in the concept of immortality. 

The second proposition treating of perfection and the love 
of good is evidenced from the following: God, who is the 
source and fountain of all perfection, loves the good, for this 
can be seen through his causing general existence of beings 
and the continual creation—here we see already the origin 
of the dictum, ‘reality is good’, which will play an im- 
portant part later—and since the causality is all through 
His will, it is necessitated that the love of the good is an 
essential conception of His perfection. It follows, then, 
that the higher the perfection the stronger the love and 
the intensity of the desire to do good, for God possesses 
the highest perfection and at the same time the strongest 
will to do good as evidenced from creation.2*2 The third 
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one, asserting that intensity of desire is independent of 
reasoning, is proved by definition of the terms. Will is 
a relation between the appetitive and the imaginative 
powers, and according to the degree of relation will be 
the intensity of the desire. Reason, on the other hand, 
depends on concepts and principles, both of which reside 
in the reasoning faculty, and that faculty is different from 
the imaginative and appetitive. It is evident that intensity 
of desire is independent of reason. After establishing these 
three propositions, Crescas formulates his theory of im- 
mortality and purpose, which follow as a result of the 
premises. Since it has been proved in the first proposition 
that the soul is a spiritual being, it may be immortal 
after its departure from the body, for it has no factors of 
corruption. The second proposition showed us that the 
love of the good is proportional to the degree of the per- 
fection of the soul; the converse follows that the higher 
the good loved, the higher the perfection. It is evident, 
therefore, that the love of God, who is infinitely good, 
is necessary for the perfection of the soul. As for the 
independence of this love of contempiation and intellectual 
exercise, it was established by the third proposition.?* 
It is seen, then, that the essential thing for the perfection 
of the soul is something independent of contemplation, 
and that is the love of God. Since we have seen that 


there is nothing lasting about man except his soul, and 
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that the perfection of the soul consists in the love of God 
and the intensity of that love, it follows that this is the end 
and purpose of human life. 

In positing the love of God as an end of human life 
Crescas laid the foundation of a high ethical system, for 
the love of God is urged not on religious mystical ground, 
as the Neo-Platonists used to speak of a longing of the soul 
to return to its source, but mainly because the love of God 
is really the love of good. The centre of ethical virtue 
is transferred from the mind to the heart, from the cold 
logical syllogisms to the warm feeling of man. It is not 
the contemplative side that is emphasized, as has been 
done continually from Aristotle down, but the practical 
side. This part, however, would not speak so much for 
Crescas’s originality, for it simply keeps in line with the 
pure Jewish ethics, but what is interesting in Crescas is 
that he raises the ethical principle to a cosmic one, since 
he sees in it the basis of creation, as follows. 

There are two final ends; though this statement seems 
contradictory at first, yet it can be made consistent. The 
word ‘final’ must be viewed under two different aspects, 
in respect to human life and action, and in respect to 
God.*4° As for the first, we have already seen what that 
end is. As regards the Divine purpose, it must be the 
distribution of good. The final end spoken of does not 
refer only to the human genus, but to the universe as 
a whole. There is a manifest purpose in it, in spite of 


the prevailing necessity of natural law, and the purpose 
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is really one in genus in regard to man and the 
universe.?*6 
But in order to conceive this ‘ purpose’ clearly, a little 
more discussion as regards the becoming of the world is 
necessary. It is accepted that the universe in its manifold- 
ness presents a certain unity and an interdependence of its 
parts. This unity would lead us to accept the unity of 
purpose, but here a problem presents itself to us. It is 
known that from the simple arises the simple, and since 
God is the absolute simplest being, whence then the 
multitude of composite beings? The various answers 
proposed to that problem are insufficient. The theory 
of emanations, which sees in existence a gradual descend- 
ing scale from pure spirituality to materiality, is inadequate, 
for the problem is still there. Whence the matter? Another 
explanation, saying that the caused beings by being caused, 
that is, by being possible of existence, acquire composite- 
ness, and the lower the being in the scale of emanations 
the greater the compositeness, for the cause of it is also 
possible, since it is the third or fourth emanation, is also 
weak. A thing may be composite in regard to its exist- 
ence, but simple in regard to essence. Crescas offers, 
therefore, his solution. It is true that if the process of 
causation were a mechanical one there would be no place 
for composition, but the fact is that it is a voluntary one. 
It is the will of God that is the cause of all beings, and 
it is through it that they arise. But here the question 
arises, How can a simple being have more than one will ? 
for in the positing of the manifold, we shall have to see 
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a manifold expression of the will. To this Crescas replies 
that the unity of the will consists in goodness. The will 
to do good and distributing it is the predominant feature 747 
(the real question of will as creative cause will be discussed 
later in chapter VII, it is only brought in here casually). 
It is already manifest that the purpose in the universe 
is one. It is creative, not as an end to be realized, but as 
a cause. The conception of it, according to Crescas, is 
best put in syllogistic form. The will of God is the will 
to do good. Existence or reality is goodness. Hence the 
existing universe carries its own purpose within it. 

In comparing the Spinozistic conception of the love 
of God (of = for) with that of Crescas, we cannot help 
noticing the striking similarity in form, yet there is a vast 
difference as to contents. There is much discussion on 
the subject, by those who assert that Spinoza in this 
important teaching of his was greatly influenced by 
Maimonides and Crescas, his predecessors, and those who 
deny such influence. Of the first, the most vigorous is 
Joel, who ventured to go as far as to assert that Spinoza’s 
expression, ‘The intellectual love of God’, is borrowed 
from two sources, the ‘love’ from Crescas, and ‘ intellectual ’ 
from Maimonides.24* That Joel went too far in his as- 
sertion, and that his conclusions are unjustifiable, is evident 
from a strict comparison. However, a thorough investi- 
gation of the theory and that of Maimonides would be 
beyond the limits of our work; we shall, therefore, limit 
ourselves to Crescas. 
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The conception of the love of God in Spinoza forms 
an integral part of his system, as any of his fundamental 
ideas. It is strictly connected with his conception of 
freedom, as well as with his psychology. The freedom 
of Spinoza, as seen,”4° is freedom from emotions, and doing 
such things as follow from the very essence of man and 
tend to self-preservation. This freedom can be obtained 
by inculcating in the mind a kind of controlling idea or 
power. But in proportion as a mental image is referred 
to more objects, so it is more frequent or more often vivid, 
and occupies the mind more.*°° It follows, then, that the 
idea of God, which really means the comprehension of 
the exact order of the universe, and through which man 
conceives himself clearly and distinctly,?*! is such an idea 
which may control the mind,”? and therefore occupy the 
chief place in it. This endeavour to reach the heights 
of understanding is termed love, for love is by definition 7°? 
pleasure accompanied with the idea of an external cause. 
In this conception of God we have pleasure, for pleasure 
is defined as a transition from lesser to greater perfection, 
and in conceiving the idea of God we are acquiring greater 
perfection, that is, more of reality and truth. Again, we 
conceive the causality in its fullest aspect. It is also the 
highest virtue of the mind, for virtue in the Spinozistic 
conception is power or man’s essence.?** This love arises 
only through the third kind of knowledge, or intuition,”° 
namely, the possession of an adequate idea of the absolute 
essence of God which is eternal, for God is eternal, hence 
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also the knowledge of Him; it follows also that the love 
which arises through it is eternal. It is the quality of 
eternity which Spinoza connects with the love of God, 
that supplies a basis to the doctrine of immortality. There 
is something eternal in the human mind, for in God there 
is something that expresses the essence of the body and 
the mind, that essence must therefore be cternal.2°° The 
eternity increases the more the mind conceives things 
under the form of eternity,2°’ and this is accomplished 
by the knowledge of God. It follows therefore that the 
mind which possesses the love of God is blessed, for it 
attains to acquiescence of mind,?°* and perfect, since it is 
more of reality that it conceives, and eternal.*°° Such 
is Spinoza’s conception of the love of God. 

From the foregoing it is evident that there is very little 
in common between the Crescasian and the Spinozistic 
love of God as far as the contents are concerned, and that 
Joel can hardly be justified in saying that Spinoza borrowed 
a part of it from Crescas. The first is voluntaristic, 
emotional, and special emphasis is laid upon the degree 
and intensity of the love. The second is intellectualistic 
and causal. Yet, as we remarked on previous occasions, 
in spite of their divergence there are some points of contact. 
Both systems have perfection for their basis. Crescas as 
well as Spinoza asserts that the love of God is intimately 
connected with perfection, and the more perfect a man 
is the higher the love of God; and, moreover, perfection 
in both systems has a background of reality. Again, 
according to both of them, the love of God is a means 


to obtain immortality, the first reaching it by a religious 
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ethical yearning, the second by a kind of thought 
absorption. 

Looking upon those two kinds of the love of God from 
an ethical point of view, namely, valuing them as ethical 
factors in human life, the preference ought to be given 
to that of Crescas. His love of God is a glowing emotional 
force. It is a strong desire to do good for the sake of 
God, for this is the way to perfection, while that of Spinoza, 
though serene and sublime, yet breathes cold ; there is the 
fate of necessity hanging over it, and while it may endow 
a man with a brave stoicism and a kind of asceticism, yet 
it can hardly arouse emotions of altruism and self-sacrifice, 
for it is more of a negative than positive character. 

That there is no purpose in nature follows from the 
whole system of Spinoza. He who sees everything sad 
specie necessitatis and eternal law, must perforce be a 
stringent antagonist of teleology. Spinoza accordingly 
expresses himself in his scholium to the First Book of 
Ethics deploringly of those who posit final causes in the 
world, or that God works for a certain end. Such a con- 
ception, according to him, is a lowering of the notion of 
God, and he says that it arose merely through human 
imagination. He is, therefore, at the first glance, wholly 
contradictory to Crescas, for the latter speaks of a purpose 
on the part of God in creating the world, yet, as has been 
already pointed out, the purpose of Crescas is merely an 
ethical one, and is not an end but a cause of beginning. 
As such all Spinozistic arguments against teleology fall 
short of it. Crescas, strengthened by the theory of purpose, 
makes his ethical view, the will to do good, a cosmic prin- 
ciple. The ‘purpose’ of Crescas, if examined thoroughly, 
amounts almost to the necessity of Spinoza, but this will 
be brought out in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTERS Vit 
DIVINE WILL AND CREATION. 


CRESCAS, in basing his theory of creation, begins with 
a long polemical essay against those who maintain the 
eternity of the world, as well as against Maimonides and 
Gersonides, examining the physical arguments of the former, 
and proving the insufficiency of the defence of creation by 
the latter. We thought it necessary to omit all these 
arguments, as most of them are based on a false and 
antique view of nature. We shall limit ourselves to 
Crescas’s own view, and select those points which have 
philosophical value. 

In introducing his view, Crescas produces a general 
argument against those who posited the co-eternity of 
matter—the Peripatetics—Gentile as well as Jewish, 
Gersonides representing the latter. If. he says, as we have 
proved, God is to be conceived as the only being who is 
necessary of existence, it follows that all other beings, 
whether spiritual or material, are possible of existence and 
related to God as a fact to cause in some way. We cannot 
speak, therefore, of matter as co-existing, but as sub-existing, 
It is brought about by God, and it does not matter whether 
that bringing about is by necessity or free will. Crescas 
here makes a peculiar use of the term creation. He does 
not endeavour to prove the novelty as against the eternity 
of the world in the Maimonidian sense, but creatio ex nthilo 


to him means that everything was caused by God, and 
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outside Him nothing exists.”° There is, however, a great 
difference whether we assume the world eternal or novel, 
for in the first case we assume the potence of God infinite, 
in the other finite. Moreover, since God’s potence is also 
eternal, it follows that existence is produced by God always 
and necessarily.?* 

However, existence may be caused by God in a two-fold 
way, either through emanation, where the effect flows from 
the cause in a natural way, or through will. Crescas 
assumes that although the existence of the universe may 
be necessary, yet it is not through emanation but through 
will. Since we conceive God as a thinking being, it follows 
that together with the bringing about of existing things 
there ought to be a conception or presentation of that 
existence. Again,a thinking principle wills what it desires, 
we therefore conceive creation as through will. Moreover, 
the theory of emanation will always have to grapple with 
the problem of the manifold and the one. Since we have 
established that God is the sole principle of existence, the 
question of the existence of the composite is a menacing 
one. We must therefore have recourse to the theory of 
the will. Existence as a whole is good, and from this side 
as far as it is good it is simple. It is true that viewing 
it from a different angle it is manifold, but the goodness 
and perfection of existence consist in the manifold being 
one. It is evident, therefore, that since reality is good and 
one, God in so far as He is good must necessarily create, 
hence the necessity of existence through will.?® 
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It must be admitted that Crescas has not made philo- 
sophically clear how matter was created, and in what 
relation it stands to God. While he combats vigorously 
the co-existence of matter and makes it dependent upon 
God, he does not point out in what way it was brought 
about. To all difficulties arising from the manifold and 
one, or the generation of matter from form, he answers 
that the fact that creation was through will meets the 
difficulty.”** But how and in what way the will expressed 
itself so as to produce a world of matter is not explained. 
To one form of the problem which expresses itself in the 
objection that since like produces like, how then could God 
who is form produce matter which is unlike, he answers 
that since existence arose through the goodness of God the 
rule holds true: God is good, reality is good, so the like 
produced a like result. This, however, does not answer 
the question, for the difficulty how matter arose still 
remains. He seems to fall back evidently on the religious 
conception that God as omnipotent can do everything. 

A stronger relapse from his strictly logical principles into 
the upholding of a religious doctrine, which is absolutely 
contradictory to Crecas’s whole trend of thought, is noticed 
in his asserting the novelty of the world. According to his 
remarks, in refuting some arguments, it follows, since God 
stands in no relation to time, and all times are the same 
to Him; and the more, since the world is dependent on His 
will and that will is eternal, that the creation is eternal. 
Yet he seems to be frightened at his own conclusions, and 
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turns around and says: ‘ After all, the real truth is as it is 
handed over in tradition, that the world was created at 
a certain time. He hesitates, however, at accepting it 
at its surface value, and attempts to say that it is possible 
that there are series of worlds continually being created 
and destroyed, and that the novelty expressed in tradition 
refers only to the present world. At any rate, he does not 
consider it a dogma of faith. Crescas here, like all such 
theological thinkers, pays the price of stopping short of his 
own logical conclusions by being inconsistent.?" 

In comparing Spinoza’s view of creation with that of 
Crescas, we see, as usual, points of likeness and disagree- 
ment. Spinoza defines creation as an operation in which 
there are no other causes but the efficient one. or that 
created things are such to whose existence nothing is 
presupposed but God.” What Spinoza intends by this 
definition is to exclude not only a material cause but also 
a final, as he himself explains in the same chapter.?°° 
It is exactly in the same spirit that Crescas conceives 
creation, as has been shown. Crescas’s whole tractate, 
though named ‘ Concerning the Novelty of the World’, 
tries only to prove that the world was created ex nzhzlo, 
and, as has been shown, in the sense that nothing 
exists outside God and that matter is not co-existing. 
Spinoza says that he omitted the words er mzhilo because 
those who use it construe it as if the z/z/ is a subject out 
of which things were created.2** In the same strain writes 
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Crescas, that his er zzhz/o does not mean that zzhz/ is a 
subject, but simply that there was no other outside subject 
co-existing with God. The fact that Crescas sees an end in 
the creation of the world, while Spinoza’s definition aims to 
exclude it, does not destroy the similarity, for the end that 
Spinoza combats is an external one, but that of Crescas 
is in the essence of God, as has been shown, and differs but 
little from Spinoza’s necessity according to his nature. 

Spinoza, like Crescas, comes to the conclusion that the 
basis for an eternal world is the conception of the infinite 
potence of God.?*° Spinoza, in his first attempts, was not 
so eager to establish the eternity of the world as much as 
the continuity of creation, for since the will of God is 
eternal, creation is eternal.*°? The same thought is found 
in Crescas, as was shown above. Again, a similarity is 
also found in the conception of the will and intelligence 
of God as a creative power. It has been already remarked 
above 2° that such a similarity exists, yet to reiterate in 
passing, Spinoza as well as Crescas sees in creation a kind 
of reasonable act. In his scholium to proposition XXXII 
in the First Book of Ethics, Spinoza definitely says that 
God necessarily understands what He wishes, and so things 
could not be different from what they are, for then God’s 
understanding ought to be different. 

As for the divergences, very little ought to be said, for 
they are patent. Spinoza’s term of creation conveys an en- 
tirely different meaning from that of Crescas. It is only a 
convenient word, but in reality it carries with it a necessity, 
such a necessity as Crescas sought to escape, namely, an 
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immanent one. God acts according to His nature, but what- 
ever that nature is, there is only one thing clear that there is 
no room in it for voluntary actions in the usual sense. It is 
just this element that Crescas introduces by his voluntary 
creations. It is true that Crescas proves the necessity of 
creation by asserting that God is essentially good, and that he 
does not conceive of the will of God in the way that we speak 
of that of man’s, but there is the personal element attached 
to it, from which Spinoza tries to escape. The fact is that 
the immutability of things, which forms a very important 
part in Spinoza’s system, for it is intimately connected 
with his principle that things flow from God in the same 
way as the equality of the three angles of the triangle to 
two right angles, was wholly missed by Crescas. He, like 
Spinoza, speaks of continual creation but with an entirely 
different meaning, for he makes use of it to prove the 
possibility of miracles. Up to a certain point these two 
thinkers go together, but later they part company. 

It is difficult to describe definitely the extent of influence 
an earlier thinker may exert upon a latter, especially when 
the latter does not name the first, but comparing the ideas 
expressed in Cog7tata Metaphysica, chapter X,‘ De Creatione’, 
and those of Crescas, we find them decidedly similar, and 
it is a possibility that the latter took his cue from the 


former. 


THE RESPONSA OF THE BABYLONIAN 
GEONIM AS A SOURCE OF JEWISH HISTORY * 


By JAcoB MANN, London. 


III. THE Economic CONDITIONS OF THE JEWS. 


THE Geonim did not intend to give a full account of 
the occupations of the Jews of their time. Yet from 
occasional questions addressed to them concerning religious 
problems, e.g. the Sabbath, and concerning the Jewish 
civil law it is possible to form a good idea of the activities 
of the Jews both in agriculture and in commerce. This _ 
material has been entirely overlooked till now, so that our 
knowledge of the economic position of the Jews in the 
Orient and in Spain under Arab rule was declared to be 
very scanty (see Caro, Soctal- und Wirtschafisgeschichte 
der Fuden im Mittelalter, Leipzig, 1908, p. 469; notes to 
pp. 124-7). The only reference to Jews themselves culti- 
vating their fields Caro could find was in “Anan’s arrange- 
ment of the Karaite calendar (zdzd., Ὁ. 469). In four pages 
(124-7) Caro disposes of the economic position of the Jews 
of that period. Heyd, Geschichte des Levantehandels, 1, 
138-42, characterizes the Jews in the early Middle Ages as 
‘fast ausschliesslich den Handelsgeschaften lebend ’. 

But the Gaonic Responsa establish the fact beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that to a very large extent the occupa- 

* See vols. VII, 457-90, VIII, 339-66, IX, 139-79, X, 121-51. 

222 About the occupations of the Jews in the Byzantine Empire, see now 


Krauss, Studien zur Byzant.-Jiid. Geschichte, Vienna, 1914, 70-76. 
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tion of the Jews of that period consisted of agriculture. 
A great number of Jews possessed fields, gardens, and, 
especially in Spain and southern France, vineyards which 
they frequently cultivated themselves or by means of 
tenants (Ὁ) as was especially the case in Babylon. 
It is only towards the end of the Gaonic period, when 
persecutions became frequent in France and Germany, that 
the Jews were gradually compelled to gain a livelihood 
entirely by commerce and money-lending. On the other hand, 
from the Responsa we learn of the considerable trade, both 
inland and maritime, carricd on by Jews particularly in 
the North African ports. The part that the Jews of that 
period played in the Levantine trade must have been 
considerable, as the evidence of the Responsa proves. 
Heyd, zdzd., not taking this material into consideration, 
regards the participation of the Jews in the Levantine 


trade as problematic. 


(a) Agriculture. 


1. In the second half of the eighth century the Geonim 
of the two Academies of Sura and Pumbedita in conjunc- 
tion with the Exilarch abrogated a Talmudic law and 
instituted that debts from orphans should be exacted also 
from movable property, whereas before that time only 
landed property could be claimed by the creditors of the 
deceased parent of the orphans.” The reason for this 
institution is clearly given in a responsum of the Gaon 


R. Moses (832 C.E.) who held office forty-five years after 


223 Sherira (Letter, p. 36, ll. g-10) states: TD NIT 2 TW) ANA OPI 
30 ΠΞΊΠΞῚ n”ysa sand iypn mova Ys nwa pny a 3a dn Ἢ 
ΘΟ ὙΠ" (cp. p. 37, ll. 10-11). The institution was made in 1098 
Sel. = 787, c.E., according to Isaac Albarceloni, ΠῚ Δ “YY, end. 
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its introduction, and must have known well the motives 
and the conditions that occasioned this institution. The 
Gaon states that the scholars instituted the exacting of 
a woman's dowry, as well as other debts from movable 
property belonging to orphans, because in the districts 
around the academies most people had no fields, whereas 
in other places where the majority of people have fields, 
this institution applies only partially.“* We thus see that 
a change in the economic conditions of the Jews in “Irak 
necessitated an institution which must have been the result 
of a long development. Perhaps the building of Bagdad in 
762, which soon became a large commercial centre and 
attracted many Jews (cp. above, VII, 465 ff.), contributed to 
a considerable extent to the necessity of this institution. 
But to conclude from this that under the Caliphs the Jews 

over the whole Moslem Empire abandoned agriculture | 
and devoted themselves to commerce, as Graetz (V*, 196), 
does, is entirely erroneous as the responsum of the Gaon 
R. Moses, cited above, clearly shows. It is true that the 
decree of this institution, signed with the seals of the 
Exilarch and the two academies, was sent to all Jewish 
communities in the diaspora for practical application, as 
the author of the ‘Ittur (ed. Venet. 20a, 77b) states. 
But this does not imply that all over the diaspora the 


224 9”, No. 65: ssybpnn aN n’ya) AWS nan ‘1305 227 13°PN... 
ὌΝ mo Sy prsponr. .. ypap. pnb md xndys ΝΩΥῚ son pwn 
sypapp pnb ms ΟΥ̓ ΝῚ NAT nypo awa Sax pwned away ΝΟῚ 
xox n’ya1 awe nana maa xd nina ΠΣ Spyder punan xb ow 
+ «+ “yprpi. This responsum was probably sent to some North-African 
community, since the group of responsa consisting of Nos. 62-7 seems to 


have been sent to one and the same community (notice the beginnings 
nndxw Δ), and in No. 63 the correspondents write: fSPi 32 


on mesa ὉΠ). 
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same conditions existed. Certainly if a Talmudic law was 
changed by the Geonim, its acceptance by all the Jews 
had to be enjoined in order not to create divisions in Israel. 

Anyhow, we see that in ‘Irak proper the Jews turned 
more to-commerce than to agriculture. The latter was 
often found unprofitable since the country was frequently 
devastated by the wars between the opposing forces amongst 
the Arabic conquerors. In particular, during the whole 
reign of the Omeyade dynasty till it was supplanted by 
the “Abbasids (661-749), ‘Irak was the hotbed of opposi- 
tion against the ruling dynasty. In addition the land-tax, 
λαγῶ), which “Omar imposed at the conquest of Babylon, was 
fixed in accordance with the extent of the estate without 
any regard to its real produce. All this contributed to 
the pauperization of the peasant-class in ‘Irak. In the 
time of “Abdulmalik (685-705), i.e. about fifty years after 
the conquest, the revenue of the ‘Irak fell from 100 to 40 
million Dirhems per year. The whole canal-system of Meso- 
potamia, on which its agriculture so greatly depended, 
was much neglected during these fifty years. Some 
improvements were made by Hajjaj, the governor of 
‘Abdulmalik in ‘Irak, but special attention to the improve- 
ment of agriculture in “Irak was only paid after the accession 
of the ‘Abbasids. The 4ardj-system was also changed 
into a tax on the produce of the estates. But even this 
was very high, at first half the produce, later on two- 
fifths.22° We can now understand why most Jews in ‘Irak 
gave up agriculture and occupied themselves with commerce 
and trade as the above institution of the Geonim in the 
year 787 shows. 


225 Cp. Aug. Miiller, zbrd., I, pp. 272, 281 (bottom), and 282, 395, and 
467; also Kremer, zhid., I, 276 ff. 
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Yet there must have been a considerable number of 
Jews in ‘Irak who possessed landed property even after 787. 
We find the Gaon R. Sadok (of Sura, 823) imposing oaths 
in connexion with claims put forward on estates and fields 
though the Talmudic law, as laid down in the Mishna 
(Shebuot 61), is that in such lawsuits no oaths are imposed.*° 
As the Geonim were very careful not to change a Talmudic 
law unless the requirements of the time were pressing, we 
may assume that lawsuits about estates and fields amongst 
Jews were frequent, and the Geonim found out that people 
took dishonest advantage of the fact that no oaths were 
imposed in such lawsuits, and therefore the Gaon R. Sadok 
boldly put an end to this state of affairs (cp. also Weiss, 
ren WI WI, IV, 38-9). We see thus that fields in the 
possession of the Jews in Babylon must have been quite | 
a common occurrence even in later times. In an appeal 
for the support of his academy made by a Gaon in 953 
it is stated that the scholars of the academy were in need 
because they had lost their landed property.””” Very likely 
these scholars did not cultivate their fields themselves, but 
only through tenants who took a third or a fourth of the 
produce as it was the custom with Babylonian Jews centuries 
before in the Talmudic times (cp. Funk, Die ¥uden in 
Babylon, 1, 15). This is further corroborated by a question 
sent to R. Hai, the last of the Geonim (998-1038), which 
probably came from Babylon.” The correspondents state 

8’, No. 22 (cp. ἢ), No. 43): 190 AW won mba... 
ΝΟῚ YoBPEDS wErpD dy ama dad maw nya AD wna (se. pry 4) 
NOY UNT ΠΏ, 

**7 Cp. the letter cited above, VII, 486: 129m 335 AY Mypapn on 
IIMYPIP) IDI |X wy ayy My OWA ἸΠῚΝΔ MAN (cid, 


Pp. 402, fol. 42). 
8 93, No. 65 -- ὙΦ II, 57, No. 3: DAD ΠΟ ΤΊΒΙ ma) 199 WON 
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that the people in their community have gardens as well 
as other estates which some may irrigate whenever they 
like, while other people may do that only on Sabbaths 
according to an ancient usage. These owners of the fields 
have non-Jewish tenants who receive a fifth of the produce 
and do all the required work, while the owners take no 
part in the cultivation of their estates. This probably 
refers to the system of irrigation by means of canals as 
it was practised in Babylon where the fields adjacent the 
canals would be irrigated in turns according to a fixed 
order. 

On the other hand, there are several responsa that 
refer to Jews cultivating their fields and especially their 
vineyards. The responsa unfortunately do not tell us to 
which country they were addressed. In the case of re- 
sponsa that deal with the cultivation of vineyards we may 
assume that most likely they were sent to Jews in Spain 
and southern France. They cannot refer to Babylon 
because wine-growing was rare in that country. But some 
of the other responsa that deal with the cultivation of fields 
probably refer to Babylonian conditions. So many responsa 
deal with cases of landed property that the conclusion 
forces itself upon one that landed property in the posses- 


sion of Jews was the most usual thing.2*? A poor Jew 


pany wae qr Ss amped jadya ΓΟΙῸ yar dy ater 120 aw 
pwotpn so ὍΣ») ΝΟῚ pn nawn ova xds ampynd pin ond > 
mo $5 penyr ῬΡΦῸ ym τ mow won papbdy om pos wd em 
mown ony yp xd omdya spam ova. Cp. also Geon., Il, 263, 
1. 22 ff. 

229 The following is a list of responsa referring to landed property, 
excluding those discussed in this chapter : 

R. Natronai: δ), 46a, Nos. 9 and το. 

R. Sheshna: ¥”¥, 46b, No. 14. 
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as soon as he acquired some money, had it invested in 
fields (””"n, No. 138, by R. Hai). These were given as 
dowry to daughters (s’v, 62a, No. 35, by Saadya ; 67 a, 
No. 55, by R. ‘Amram; ὙΠ, II, 28, No. 5 =n", 
No. 138; 252), No. 87) and were inherited from generation 
to generation. A newly married couple would invest their 
dowry in fields (9’"93, No. 91). A responsum by R. Na- 
tronai tells us of the majority of a whole community 
gaining a livelihood only from their vineyards which they 
cultivated themselves.° Many Jews were occupied in 
gathering the grapes and treading them in the wine-presses, 
since according to the Talmudic law this could not be 
done by non-Jews.2?"! 

2. Some of the responsa referred to above might have 
been sent to the communities in North Africa. But even 
those responsa, expressly stated as having been sent to 
these Jewish communities, testify that Jews generally owned 
fields and orchards, and probably the small holders them- 
selves cultivated their fields. Thus we find landed property 
in the possession of Jews of Tlemsen (19123, No. 133 and 
73, Nos. 38-9, by Sherira or by Hai), of Kabes (π΄), 
Nos. 318, 322, 324, and 342-3), of Nefusa, (Σ΄, 56a, Nos. 16 
and 17, cp. above, VII, 484), and chiefly of Kairowan. An 
interesting responsum describes the devices Jewish money- 


R. Nahshon: wn, II, 30, No. 8; Ρ΄), No. 7 (probably) ; ¥7v, 53a. 
No. 53 (ep. Miller, Exn/ert., 14, note). 

R. Sam. b. Hofni: yw, 45 Ὁ, No. 7; 48a, No. 24. 

R. Hai: 1’M, No. 135. 

Anonymous: ¥”W, 39a, No. 14; 39b, No. 15; 46a, No. 21. 

89 D2, No. 86; NON ANN “Ὁ ond ὮΝ OpHA wor 
DDI [ΠΝ 

231 bry | No. 6, by R. Paltoi (842-58); N”w, No. 211 = 5’, No. 156, by 
Sar Shalom, ep. further, Geov., II, 153 (W’¥pn). 
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lenders used to employ in order to evade the law of 
usury when they advanced money on fields in mortgage.?” 
Yet in Kairowan people frequently required money for 
investing in commerce which flourished there. Kairowan 
was an important station on the caravan-route from Spain 
to Egypt and farther, and close by there were important 
ports for the maritime trade with the above two countries. 
Thus it resulted that already in the period of the earlier 
Geonim a considerable number of Jews there possessed 
no fields. When a power of attorney (AXwan HY), which 
according to Talmudic law required the possession of at 
least four cubits of ground, was drawn up, recourse had to 
be taken to a device to rely on the four cubits of ground 
which every Jew was suppossed to possess in Palestine as 
a national heritage though at present occupied by usurpers.?”* 
That such a device had to be found shows clearly that 
a considerable number of Jews in Kairowan possessed no 
landed property but occupied themselves solely with 
commerce and trade. 

3. Above (p. 314) it was pointed out that the responsa 
of the Babylonian Geonim that deal with the cultivation 


282 ¥”, 26a, No. 12 (probably by Hai, cp. Eiuleit., 14, note): NID ANA 
yoapa paw ya miyppn Sy myn ondp owe yaw ἸΝΥΘΡΟΝΣ 
ond “ἽΝ ΠΟ ΡΠ ΝΣ ΠῚ ὃν VN NY SAY no) ninpsa 
νον ΠΡῸΣ ypapa mind yam man pas sony. 

83 ΠΣ, Nos. 199-200, by R. Hai. The correspondents from Kairowan 
state: DDD jnyT AM yprp ond pew ΔῊ ΠῚ nnn Syan AD 


snx τον ypsp mos yooas by any sy ows on imsp 


ΟΝ ΣΦ ΝΠ o'NIN MawnI ἸΝΥΟΦ ws Sew ΛΝ TAN 
.. ΜΈΣ pea wd Ἴ po OMAN. According to this statement this 
legal device goes back to the time of R. Hilai (either the Gaon of Sura 
in 792-801 or his namesake in 825-9). Cp. also Pardes, ΟΡ Ὁ 24 a, and 
Harkavy, 3, p. 359, note to p. go. 
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of vineyards were most likely sent to communities in Spain 
or southern France. In addition there is a collection of 
responsa by Spanish and French scholars, contemporaries 
of Sherira and Hai, which throw much light on the question 
we are dealing with here. We find again landed property 
the most common possession in the hands of Jews. It 
appears that Jews as owners of fields, and particularly of 
vineyards, were more frequent in Spain and in France than 
in North Africa or Babylon. Vineyards as a part of 
a woman’s dowry were the usual thing. So we find 
ΚΝ. Meshullam in a responsum which was probably sent 
to southern France dealing with the case of a man who 
married three wives in succession and each had vineyards 
for her dowry (ΡΣ, No. 132). It seems as if the only 
possession of the middle-class people amongst the Jews 
were these vineyards. A Jew having to pay an imposition 
of the governor, sells his vineyard (2”v21, No. 201, anony- 
mous). Likewise in another case a woman in trying to 
obtain money in order to pay a debt to a non-Jew, 
pledges her vineyard (24id., No. 204, by R. Hanok). In many 
cases the Jews themselves probably cultivated their estates, 
especially as the last stages of gathering the grapes and 
producing the wine had to be done by Jews only. A 
responsum states that the majority of the Jews of a com- 


#34 As regards Spain, cp. 0”, Nos. 175-6, 202, 203, and 206 (all by 
R. Hanok of Cordova). 

285 Cp. 722, No. 202, by R. Enoch: IMIN AN ΝΥ oOvan Saws 
O°353) mids Ὁ ΠΡ yO ANI my) ans ONY AIA AS Υ}} 
naw Ὁ Aw wy. For further responsa referring to fields and 
vineyards, see by R. Meshullam: 73, No. 139; 1113), Nos. 173, 188 
(cp. above, p. 314), 189 (probably, cp. Miller, note 1); ¥”&, 40b, No. 23; 
by Spanish scholars: 222), Nos. 196 (cp. Miiller, note 1), 197, 200, and 210 
(by R. Moses Ὁ. Hanok), 207, 208-9 and 211 (by R, Hanok). 
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munity possessed oxen, horses and asses, animals required 
for the cultivation of fields and vineyards.2*° This must 
have been the case in other communities as well. 

We see thus that till the beginning of the eleventh 
century both in Spain and in France the Jews occupied 
themselves much with agriculture. and particularly with 
the cultivation of vineyards (see also Miiller, Dze Responsen 
der spanischen Lehrer des to. Fahrhunderts, pp. 6-7). 
Only when the persecutions became more and more fre- 
quent in Germany (cp. Gr., V*, 384-7) and in France, and 
frequent expulsions of Jews from certain towns and districts 
took place, did the Jew find it safer to invest his money 
in commerce or in money-lending in order to be able to 
convert his belongings into cash the more easily in time 
of need. This development of the economic conditions of 
the Jews in France is best illustrated by the change that 
took place in the method of taxation in use amongst the 
Jewish communities. The earlier custom was to distribute 
the tax evenly—for which the whole community was re- 
sponsible to the government—on the Jewish owners of 
fields in the adjacent villages and on the business men, as 
we learn from the evidence of two responsa.?" But in the 


236 0”, No. 92 (cp. Einleit., 25, note to No. 93): Sse moyen 
mind Sax... ya imynd Sia ἸἩΣΝῚ eens oor ow 1d ew 
gad saya arn pd psy ann ΔῚΣ ase pa ind syoxdy ovand 
... 72ND3 ANAND wD WON 12. (Cp. Π΄Φ, No. 214 (see Miiller, 


Einleit, 21, note) and No. 221). : 

281 11D}, No. 165 (probably to a French community): Ἰ2ΩΡΦ fwd... 
ὈΣἼΒΞΠ Syw aynan dan onaan sya iddan abs Sapa Ὁ3 amby 
ΓΤ ΠΣ nnnwad 13) yniyprp nt ΞΡ saa. 702 52 by Swabs ὨΡῚ9 
νιον pm dyn psa pod πον. 

1011), No. 205 (seemingly by R. Nathan the Babylonian of Narbonne, 
a contemporary ot R. Moses b. Hanok, see Miiller, note r) : sada) οἰ δός 
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middle of the eleventh century the tax on fields was no 
longer continued and the traders, who must have formed 
the majority in the communities, were asked by the com- 
munal leaders to contribute the whole amount. R. Joseph 
Bonfils, a well-known French scholar, in a responsum 
to the Jews of Troyes in justifying this change explains 
that the possession of fields in his time by Jews was 
entirely unprofitable, because they used to let them to 
tenants who took half the produce, and there were other 
expenses that caused the profit accruing from the cultiva- 
tion of fields to dwindle. Whereas money invested in 
commerce brought great profits and could easily be with- 
drawn, a quality very essential to the Jews in their peculiar 
position of uncertainty and threatening persecutions.”** This 
important responsum helps us to understand the gradual 
change in the economic position of the Jews so that they 
became exclusively a commercial people estranged from 
the soil. 


vey own by Sond opm onp oma une ww pipe one wy 
imo aw Sx ΠΉΠΟΣ pan ΠΝ 1d ww ΟΝ ypsps ast AND 1S 
2. DN. 

38 This responsum is quoted by R. Meir of Rothenburg (Ὡ ΠΣ MjwnN, 
ed. Prague, No. 941 = "3779 to Baba batra, ch. 1, § 481): ‘AUNT NS 
by on Sand way wry 225 ansy aby aw Aor wan nawn 
2 ΠῚ NEP ID Mynr mam ssw Sy ws mwa aw axd Sw ΝΟ Ἴ2Π 
nm. NYA NOePID 7D. MINI Ww. YD Taw ΠΥ ΠΌΠ 523 pew 
mS say ΦΥΝῚ on span xda ἼΣΞΝ ὍΣ onaen ww ἸΒΩΣῚ andy» 
ypnann ns ndyfy] .aymo ὈΡΦῚ pp weyat ΝΡῚΝ ῬΊΙΒΝΟ xv ἽἼΟ 
swas sy Spm we ADIN |W) DID IN AB AMIN AON AI 23 
omy asd px p>... dey ἼΝΦΞ [aw] Ὁ ΠΥ ΟῚ sand 
.. 52 PPA PD ONT SOEPTD ἜΝΟΞ. 
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(ὁ) Commerce and Trade. 


With the wonderful expansion of the Muslim Empire 
large possibilities were opened up for the commerce from 
the Orient to the Occident and vice versa. Caravans could 
traverse the great distance from India to Spain passing 
through the provinces of one and the same empire. Like- 
wise the greatest part of the coastline of the Mediterranean 
was in the possession of the Arabs, and thus a large 
maritime trade could spring up (see especially Kremer, 
Culturgeschichte des Orients, 11, 273 ff.: Handel τι. Gewerbe). 
It was strictly prohibited to impose customs on goods 
transported from one province of the state to another 
(Kremer, zézd., 1, 457). Only later on in the period of the 
decline of the Califate, when the empire was split up into 
several semi-dependent states, was this freedom of trade 
greatly restricted (Kremer, z6zd., II, 494). That the Jews 
availed themselves of these opportunities is only natural ; 
especially those Jews that lived in large commercial centres 
like Bagdad and Basra, Fust&t, Kairowan, and Tlemsen, 
and the Spanish towns situated along the eastern coast of 
Spain. 

Above (VII, 465 ff.) we have seen how in Bagdad there 
grew up a large Jewish community owing to the con- 
siderable trade that flourished there. In Babylon the Jews 
possessed mills, inns, public baths and, particularly, olive 


239 


presses.**? Often they let these to non-Jews who could carry 


on business even on Sabbaths. The same applies also to the 


89 Cp, 5”3, No. 64 (by R. Hai): Ὁ 223 pwys ὯΝ 522 owyny 
opsn ova ime ΝΡῚ ὮΝ ame pysem Syed ona ona; 
ΔΊ, No. ro (either by R. Paltoi or by R. Natronai); 1103, No. 15 
(anonymous). See also 52), No. 164. 
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Jews outside Babylon who owned in addition public ovens 
(21D, cp. p”3, Nos. 62 and 123, by R. Meshullam; ὉΠ, 
No. 110 by R.‘Amram). There were certain trades like 
the preparation of wine, butter, and cheese, and parch- 
ment, which on religious grounds Jews had to conduct 
by themselves; thus we find the Geonim having a good 
knowledge of how parchment was made.**° Several responsa 
show that Jews frequently travelled on the large navigable 
rivers like the Tigris, Euphrates, and Nile, and traversed 
the Mediterranean in pursuit of a livelihood. The Geonim 
were consulted as to the observance of the Sabbath on 
board ship.**! Similar questions were asked how the 
Sabbath should be kept while travelling in caravans (8”n, 
ΝΠ τ by Sherira; DIDI, No. 27 5 ὙΦ, 12:4, No. ΤΊ, see 
Miiller, Zzm/ec¢., 14, note). In one responsum Sherira 
mentions that Jews from the west (probably from Spain 
or Morocco) would come in caravans to Egypt traversing 
a great distance through desert land.¥“* Jews used to 
travel far and wide in their business enterprises, which 
often kept them away from their homes for years (see 3"¥, 
76b, No. 26; »"n, No. 49; p31, No. 17). This must have 


20 See D103, No. 155; ἈΠ, Nos. 113-17; ἃ, Nos. 33 and 46; 
1’), No. 5 (to Kairowan); ~p”3, No. 127, by R. Meshullam; N”W, No. 332. 

mi bry No, 61 (probably to Egypt by R. Hai): ΠῚ amo amd ann 
may... . oso by psy moar ΠΟΣῚ [3 mba ΠῚ ΠΣ 
ondy oda aon ΘΝ PIM? YA ADD (probably Fustat) omy 
mann xdy mano wynw xo... nay anya ΓΝ panos ym 
νιν mea xd) Sona xb mama ΠΣ ΒΟΌΣ aed naw maw ony. 
See further: bry, No. 45 (p. 17b and 18a by R. Jehudai, 760-64) ; 
’n, No. 31 (by ΚΕ. Semah) and 43 (by R. Nahshon). 

242 In DYNYA ἼΒΌ, ed. Schorr, 76: 5”st pan aw san andy Sw 
sao ῬΟΠῊ ayo wa pao qaqa yaw Ὃ joy... Nm NIN 
2202 OAM ay 20) oad een ΠΕΡῚ ἽΝ TIM nwa [oye by]. 
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happened very frequently so that the Bét-Din had to 
take the matter in hand, since it entailed many hardships 
for women who were left without their husbands for years. 
ΚΝ. Natronai (of Sura, 853-6) states that the Bét-Din used 
to warn and to enjoin those that left their homes for 
business purposes not to stay away too long, especially 
when their wives objected to their husbands taking long 
and dangerous journeys.”*° 

From the responsa we learn further of partnerships 
between Jews who lived in different countries, and that in 
many cases the goods had to be sent by ship from the place 
of one partner to that of the other (see s’v, 78b, No. 8, 
by Saadya; 40b, No. 24= "wn, II, 34, No. 13, by Hai). 
One responsum speaks of partners that lived apart a dis- 
tance of two months’ journey (3”n, No. 42, by Κα. Nahshon, 
874-82). In particular there must have been a brisk inter- 
change of goods between the North African ports and the 
Spanish coast towns (see 2.12) No. 19 by R. Semah; partners, 
one living in Kairowan and the other in Spain ; Π΄2, No. 59, 
to Kabes; ὙΦ; II, 31, No. 9 = 31, No. 37, question came 
from Tlemsen). Probably R. Nahshon’s responsum in 3”n, 
No. 49, refers also to Spain. It speaks of a Jew who came 
to Ifrikiya and entered there into partnership with another 


243 /N, No. 81: JN NW ON ΠΡ} Syn ἸΝ BIN 32 
aa nwa xby ows on Sax... ja minod pawn 37a ps 
maynpd parts yaw ὈΞῚ nynad smd ἐπὴν ΣΟῚ ina minnd pases 
syind wa ΠΣ. See also ¥”¥, 9b, No. 2: a Jew, who was betrothed 
to a woman, left for abroad where he was held up and forced to sign a 
document of divorce. Probably this refers to the Bet-Din there who 
forced him to divorce his betrothed because he left her. Cp. further, 773, 
No. 163: ἽΝ JI δ invN id Aw Syn oa wad wpa ow 
‘or ms sian xd obey on pxw nap [5 on Ὁ ΘΗ 
oo » BUNS. 
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Jew, and then he left for abroad (n° 7ayd), where he traded 
with the goods from town to town. Another responsum 
(2 “122, No. 192) speaks of a Jew who left Spain for some 
Christian country for business purposes and stayed there 
for six years (cp. also 9101, No. 224; ¥”’, 93a, No.1; Γ΄, 
No. 51). On these journeys Jews frequently encountered 
dangers on account of robbers and brigands, and had to 
give up all their money in order to save their lives.?44 
Various must have been the experiences of such Jewish 
travellers ; frequently they were exposed to chicanery on 
the part of the various authorities of the many towns and 
municipalities through which they passed, and this constant 
struggling of the Jew with the circumstances around him 
made him versatile and able to help himself in every 
emergency. Responsa containing the legal decisions of 
the Geonim about monetary disputes amongst Jews are 
only a reflex of real life; the preponderant part of com- 
mercial dealings amongst people are settled without the 
necessity of bringing them before the courts. Yet even 
so, some responsa preserved read like fragments of the 
history of the time of their composition. In addition to 
the responsa discussed above (pp. 131-3) two interesting 
responsa will serve as examples of the vicissitudes Jewish 

244 Cp.i”), No. 426 from Tlemsen; Geon., II, 150 (A”PN); 74, No. 7 
and 22), No. 94: these responsa deal with the dangers that were lurking 
on the road to Egypt; 19”1191, No. 213: Jews while travelling were captured 
by Arabs who brought them to Spain, where they were redeemed by their 
co-religionists ; P”1, No. 66 by R. Meshullam; 4”N, No. 27 by R. Semah ; 
δ, No. 41. Cp. further, Bodl. 2876%1, containing an undated letter, in 
Arabic, from nbn spon to ONAN 13 pny’. He went from poaands 
(Andalusia) to Alexandria on business. —A Cambridge fragment (published by 
Dr. Hirschfeld, JOR., XVI, 573 ff.) tells us of a family from Kabes whose 


members lived in Sicily, Marseilles, Kairowan, Tripoli, Alexandria, Fustat, 
and ‘Akko, 
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merchants passed through on their journeys. One respon- 
sum in 722, No. 216, tells us how B used to travel to 
maritime countries and A would be his assistant in trans- 
porting the goods. Once they agreed to share the profits 
of a certain kind of goods, and they travelled together 
because they were acquainted with the authorities cf the 
route they took. On the way, while staying in a certain 
town, A had a mishap and had to bribe an official. At 
the port of embarkation they had to leave their money, 
which was confiscated by the authorities. When they 
arrived at the port of destination, 4 had to go back for 
the money which he could obtain only after bribing the 
officials.2° The other responsum in ¥"w’, 93a, No. 1, tells 
us how A, after having concluded a partnership with B, 
left for a maritime country where he traded for several 
years with much success. Wanting to return home at 
last, he took a boat with other Jews, but this soon foundered 
in a storm, and the passengers had to escape half-naked 
to the shore of the sea, leaving all their fortune behind. 


There this Jew A carried on business (to his discredit even 


245 The responsum, which is fragmentary and obscure, runs as follows: 
sob amano ipno an pas on nnd oS ban maw nyow 
mapy nyvan 5515 ΠΡ wy monn pyow nyt oy awa. op imind 
wan ΡΝ ay ΠΝΡῸ pos by xwepraa ὍΣ “Ὁ mp2 oan x 
DPINNAD ΠῚ OY APM TAT MS Aw Ovo paw ΒΡ 7.1) ome 
awd avd a ὙἹΣ pyoe ΠΡῪ ΝΟΣῚ nas cya asp pwd oon Jaa 
ὙΠ Π ὉΠ nay Sy anny nn ay> oan ΠΣ Ams. ody ΠΝ 
on yay oS ayn py onyaa on nond ἸΣΟΠῚ ΣΟ ow 
mo nwy 75 nyowd ses map ean m5 yd ined xd poe 
ΠΣ AMIN...) DDD) MEY pya Poon aso ΠΡΌ qa Sony 


2. > ΤῸΝ tas maa aay 5 pmo pn ὃν Ὁ yew pone by. 
It seems that they had to pay customs for coins that were exported from the 
country to a foreign state. 
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with blackmail), was successful, then lost his money, and 
then was again successful. Such responsa give us an inkling 
of the extensive trade carried on by Jews in that period. 
Of great furtherance for the expansion of the Jewish 
trade must have been the solidarity that existed among 
Jews all over the diaspora. Jewish business men could 
always find in the various communities of all the different 
countries friends among their brethren who could supply 
them with information about markets and other business 
concerns. Further, a Jew from whatever country when 
trading with his co-religionist would always find pro- 
tection and redress at the hands of the Beét-Din or 
of the communal leaders of the different communities he 
visited on his travels far and wide. The Talmudic law 
by which the Jews of the Gaonic period were guided in 
all their affairs knows no difference between Jews of | 
different countries ; every Israelite is entitled to the same 
right. In a responsum (2. 22, No. 195, end) the Rabbi 
indignantly writes: ‘If a stranger comes to a town do we 
deprive him of his meney? Far be it from that! Such 
a thing shall never be in Israel!’**° In addition, the fact 
that generally, with small exceptions, the Jews of that 
period could write and thus transmit their thoughts in 
writing, must have contributed much to the development 
of the Jewish trade. The religious duty of teaching every 
Jew the Law was practised from times of yore, and this 
had the result that almost every Jew could read Hebrew 
script. Thus in a responsum (f"3, No. 231, p. 109) the 
Gaon states that ‘as a rule a Jew knows the Hebrew 
script’ (May ana ΚΡ Syn npin bax. . .). From being 
46 ann xd tmddm ino me ime pnepo wy av ΝΟΌΣ 
rosquea nei nwyn br. 
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able to read to the -ability of writing down the same 
letters is only a small step, and probably the. large 
majority of Jews could write in the Hebrew script. Thus 
whatever vernaculars the Jews of the different countries 
might have spoken, be it Arabic or French, they could 
express their thoughts in their own language by means 
of the Hebrew script. That the Jews wrote Arabic in 
Hebrew script is well known. This was the case with the 
Jews of Arabia even in pre-Muhammedan times (cp. Gr., 
Vi, 77 f.). There exist also a large number of responsa, 
both by earlier as well as by later Geonim, written origi- 
nally in Arabic in the Hebrew script (cp. e.g."3, pp. 305- 
18, 339-41). Accordingly business correspondence could be 
carried on quite easily, and the other activities pertaining 
to clerkship performed in a time when the preponderant 
majority of non-Jews were analphabets. Several responsa 
tell us of proper business accounts kept in writing and of 
correspondence going on between partners who lived apart 
in different places. This must have been quite the general 
custom amongst Jewish traders. A responsum (ΣΦ᾽, 74 Ὁ, 
No. 13, probably by Saadya) tells us of a Jew who died 
and his heirs produce ledgers and accounts and have them 
audited by reliable Jewish merchants. They ask now their 
opponent to produce counter-accounts ‘in accordance with 
the usage of business men’ (BMA 37323 ἸΌΝ ΠῸΝΠ ΜΟΥ ΊΠΟῚ 
ὉΔῚ 9353).247 

241 See further, Π 2, No. 59 = Geon., II, 284 (written in ror5 to Kabes, 


cp.i”3, p. 32, note 1): two partners who lived in different countries would 
carry on their business by means of correspondence (j2\N7 WOW jd... 
Δ nn O33) ΠῚ by ΠῚ PIMIDY NIN PIN PNY Pypow 
ον edana> ΠΡΟ yn ὩΣ nnd pynw δὲς yaw; see especially the 
continuation of this responsum from a Bodl. MS. (in JOR., VI, 24): 
oe pay asia poy id em yn cas Sw maawn sap im... .; 
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All these factors enabled the Jew to travel far and wide 
in his business enterprises and to maintain commercial 
relations with the remotest countries. Thus we can under- 
stand how Jewish business men could travel from the 
country of the Franks to China as the well-informed 
Arabic geographer, Ibn-Kordadbeh, in the middle of the 
ninth century reports (see above, p. 146). Jewish merchants, 
Ibn-Kordadbeh writes, called Radanites,48 who speak 
Persian, Rumish (Byzantine Greek), Arabic, Spanish, and 
Sicilian (Italian) would travel from the land of the Franks 
by boat to Egypt, where they landed at Farama, loaded 
their goods on animals, and would travel for five days to 
Kulzum (Suez). Once arrived there, they took the boat 
again and travelled along the Red Sea, stopping at al-Jar, 
the port of Medina, and at Jidda, the port of Mecca, till 
they reached the Indian Ocean. Another route these 
merchants chose was to land at the estuary of the Orontes 
and travel via Antioch, Aleppo, to the Euphrates, and 
then downwards this stream to Bagdad, whence they 
would pass on through a canal to the Tigris, Persian Gulf, 
and the Indian Ocean, Their ultimate goal would be the 
estuaries of the Indus, and the coasts of India and China. 
On their return they used to take the same route. But 
some of these merchants would go to Constantinople to 
dispose of their goods while others went directly back 
to the land of the Franks. When they preferred a land- 
route to a trip over the Mediterranean, they would travel 


ΤᾺ; Nos. 5 and 423; Geon., 11. 151, 1. 2 ff.; bid, A’PN; Pa, No. 146, 
by R. Meshullam; 512), No. 4 = bry, ΝΟΣ ΕΣ DADA, No. 2); 1573), Nos 90 

245. Perhaps these Jews were from the district of the Rhone, so that their 
proper name would be ‘ Rhodanici’ (see Eppenstein in Gr. V4, 556, note 
to p. 203). 
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in caravans along France, Spain, Gibraltar, the whole of 
North Africa, Syria, Babylon, the southern provinces of 
Persia, Farsistan, and Kerman, and thence to India and 
China.2*? Some merchants would take their way via 
Germany, the Slav countries to the town of the Chazars, 
Itil (above the estuary of the Volga), then traverse the 
Caspian Sea, reach Balk, Transoxania, and the countries 
of Tagazgaz. These Jewish merchants would bring from 
the Occident to the Orient eunuchs, slaves, both male and 
female, silk, swords, and furs. Whereas from the Orient 
they would return with musk, aloe, camphor, cinnamon, 
and the like products. This remarkable report of Ibn- 
Kordadbeh throws much light on the commercial activities 
of the West-European Jews of those times, and shows 
what spirit of enterprise they possessed to undertake such 
journeys from the Frankish Empire to China, journeys 
which must have taken them years to accomplish. 

Many of the goods mentioned in this report in which 
the Jews traded are also mentioned in the Gaonic responsa. 
In France we find Jewish women making expensive gloves, 
embroidered with gold, and similar expensive garments. 
When these were sold the money was invested in expensive 
furs (ρ΄), No. 66, by R. Meshullam). Likewise Jews traded 
in silk wares (1072, p"1, No. 150, cp. Rapoport, Introd. to 
ΡΣ, 7b). In the time of R. Meshullam money-lending 
began to be a favourite occupation of the Jews in France 
(cp. P’3, No. 141). In spite of all the prohibitions of the 
Church Councils we find a Jew in the service of the Bishop 


of Narbonne acting as his banker and the administrator of 


249 The responsum of Sherira quoted above in note 242 probably refers 
to these long caravan journeys. 
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his financial concerns.“° We learn further of a Jewish 
banker in the service of the Duke of Anjou. When the 
latter captured the Duke of Aquitania and received a large 
ransom for his release, he ordered his Jewish banker to 
carry out the required transaction of money-exchange.””' 
In money-lending a special kind of business developed 
amongst the Jews in France and Spain, called ΝΞ 7°? (cp. 
p’3, No. 151 a, 49; 2512), No. 174). Jewish bankers would 
each have a number of Gentile clients whom they advanced 
all the money they required. The Bet-Din prohibited 


any Jew from taking away a client belonging to another 


260 5”), No. 140: ... NIIDIIY NINININ ITD ΝΕ NS yAnY jAIN7 
DN Dw ow δ) DN I VIA ΠΡΡΞ fw Po‘yI ΞΡ ON 
Spya yazan ipa dyn waa mama mata ΠΟ mda ww aby pypoyn 
5 OY nes ia 5.2 ant) DD ΒΞ abn DX IS Sa oy. 
This defines the scope of the transactions carried out by this banker of the 
bishop. 030 (originally ἡγεμών, leader) was the Hebrew expression in 
those times for a bishop. 

al DI, No. 152: VY modu ἼΞ nany Sy pit pamwa... 
mya Sawa podwa (ro) aS ΠΥΝῚῪ ἸΝΥΊΒΣ jw an ne podem dap 
oo» PID NIN bapd \MNIDIN2A WY. This event probably refers to the 
capture of either William VI, Duke of Aquitania, by Geoffrey of Anjou in 
1037, or of his son, William VII, by the same in 1045, when Tours was 
taken (see Miiller, note 4). 

252 ΒΜ) seems to me to be connected with the Syriac Jus pss0, 
a money-changer, cp. Pesh. Mark rr. 15: JS S209 J5SK3 υϑοῦ. See 
Rapoport, Introd. to 72, 7b, § τό, but NDI is never mentioned by 
Babylonian Geonim, only by Spanish and French scholars (see also Miiller, 
piandp “ Mawn, pp- 2-3; amb) new one mawn, XXXVI). 
ΠΣ also uses this expression (see RZJ., LVII, 198). Rapoport connects 
this word with the Arabic 35, to be acquainted with, or to define, but 
this gives no proper meaning.—The nature of N’D0Y is explained in 
Vix, ΠῚ, 073, § 28: ἢ. Syed 95 ΦΡῚ wovayd ΣΟ mada pm 
seanad sans bynes 1S ΟΝ yo ΠΡΟ. ain Sune iby sary 
ΠΕ ΠῚ ans od nndad bia nay abyy Sunn Seem ἸΡΟΘΟῚ rdyn 
νιν May pnd DI, See also 7”2N7, No. 104. 
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Jew’s firm. Sometimes this prohibition was strengthened 
>y a ban (cp. 512), No. 174; (?) M7apA M33 OTN ww Wy 
enn ims Sy pp ayo wx pw bv, see Miiller, note 6). 
Above (p. 317) we have seen that many Jews in France 
and Spain possessed vineyards. As a result many Jews 
were wine merchants. Already Agobard, the notorious 
Bishop of Lyons, attacked the Jews on the ground that 
they sold adulterated wine (about 829 C. E., cp. Gr., V*, 241). 
The responsa also refer to this wine-business in the hands 
of Jews (cp. ©1103, Nos. 155 and 205). 

Coming back to the responsa of the Babylonian Geonim, 
we find references to several trades practised by Jews in 
Babylonand in the North-African communities, R. Natronai 
in a responsum (3"n, No. 82) makes mention of Jews who 
traded in expensive clothes and in bullion (ὨΣῚΝ ΣΝ 9932 
ΠῚ ἸΝ ody oa 1x). In another responsum (2.2), No. 
149, by Κα. Paltoi) it is stated: ‘Germans (9) usually come 
to us with goods mostly in the summer and rarely in the 
winter. Usually they would bargain over our cloths and 
depreciate their value. But when they hear of another 
caravan coming behind them, or if they have suddenly to 
depart, they would hurriedly sell and buy all the required 
goods.’ Further, large business used to be carried on in 
silk-wares. Saadya in a responsum (ΠΣ, No. 556) mentions 
two partners investing large sums of money in silk (ΝΠ ΤΠ 
DwW'ANT, cp. 7", p. 277, note 2). One partner contributed 
about a thousand gold Dinars (a Dinar = about 30s.), a 
large sum in those days (see also 0"123, No. 135, from 
Tlemsen).”* From Kairowan a business transaction is 

263 About the silk trade see also above, p. 328, and further, Geon., II, 65: 
(ΠὉ) : mp" ‘NID (WD “OW DY Ww’ fT. Brit. Mus. Add. 27,181 
(cp. above, note 7), fol 16a (No. 61): DIN ὋΣ Sy Sf ey voy Seen 
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reported of a Jew selling to another Jew a large quantity 
of pepper on board ship (andy nbnp, ed. Wertheimer, 71 a, 
‘s). We find further casual references to trading in wheat, 
animals, and property (s"¥, 77b and 78a, Nos. 3-5, by 
R. Nahshon). Several responsa deal with cases of Jews 
buying bullion which they used to give to the mint to be 
coined. In those times no standard and uniform coinage 
existed. For example, the various provinces of the Muslim 
Empire had different standards. The Dinar of Yemen was 
much inferior in value to the Dinar of ‘Irak. This brought 
about exchange-business in the coins of the different 
countries.”* In an Arabic question to Sherira there is 
mentioned the case of a Jew who possessed a grindstone 
for grinding the dust of gold and silver {π|2. Ν 85: 97.0=1). 
Many responsa referred to above show that very close 
business relations existed between Jews and non-Jews. 
Especially in such undertakings as mills, inns, public baths, 
and landed property which required to be carried on also 
on the Sabbath, Jews would enter into partnership with 


ΣῚΡ apn enw qoyd ands sew tyr ein ΓΟ sda yaw 
ΛΞ) Day? ΝᾺ ΝΟ 337 apo ow ps omdy ayod aston bsp κὃν. 

254 Cp. ΠΥ, Nos. 386 and 424 (written in Arabic, translated by Harkavy 
into Hebrew, 7”), p. 316 ff.) ; 3’, 34a, No. 4, by Sar Shalom (cp. Evxzleit., 
14, note): A bought gold in bullion from B, the banker, on a month’s 
credit; ὙΦ, 34a, No. 3 = 13, No. 52: the Gaon Sar Shalom is against 
those who lend defective coins and ask in return coins of full weight, lend 
silver in bullion and ask back coined silver, because this is usury ; 5), No. 165: 
a Jew possessing silver in bullion and being afraid that the coinage at the 
mint would be delayed, asks another Jew who was held in great honour 
by the master of the mint to give the bullion to the mint in his name.— 
Mu’ addasi (born at Jerusalem in 946, began his work in 985) writes: 
‘In the province of Syria also, for the most part, the assayers of coin, 
the dyers, bankers and tanners are Jews, while it is most usual for the 
physicians and the scribes to be Christians’ (cited by Le Strange, Palestine 
under the Moslems, 22). 
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non-Jews who could thus conduct the business on the 
Jewish festivals (cp. 2193, Nos. 53 and 55; 1”’wn, II, 57, 
No. 5; Geon., 11, 186, 3; 194, 1. 9 ff.; 195 top and bottom; 
196, |. 11 ff.; 5|’n, No. 10). Other cases of Jews forwarding 
money to non-Jews for business purposes are mentioned in 
the responsa >”), Nos. 67 and 68. All this will show that 
the prohibition of R. Sar Shalom (849-53) that no Jew 
should enter into partnership with a non-Jew (2722, No. 
To2, 7 oy manw avyw ὈΝΦ Ὁ om) was never carried 
out in actual life. The responsa of the Spanish and French 
scholars referred to above (pp. 318-19, 328-9) prove that at 
the close of the Gaonic period the Jews in France occupied 
themselves more and more with money-lending to non- 
Jews on interest; no permission was any longer required 
for taking interest from a non-Jew. Characteristic is the 
question in δ΄, 35 b, No. 7 (anonymous) from some corre- 
spondent, whether a Jew who takes interest from a non-Jew 
should be excommunicated. This shows that in the place 
of that correspondent money-lending was quite unusual, 
but from the responsum it is impossible to gather whence 
it was sent. From the responsa we learn further of 
various combinations of partnerships, especially in cases 
where one partner was the capitalist and the other the 
salesman. Saadya, in a responsum (ΣΦ, 96b, No. 12) 
mentions a typical example of such a partnership. Two 
Jews invested 5,000 Dinars, a large sum of money in those 
days, in a banking business and in the sale of property, 
the proportion of the money invested by the two partners 
being 6 to 4, but since the second partner was the active 
business man the profits were fixed in the proportion of 5 
to 7.~° Reference is also made in a responsum to the 


265 Cp. further ¥”¥, 93 Ὁ, Nos. 2 and 5 (by Sherira) ; No.3, by Natronai; 
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way poor Jewish pedlars used to carry on their barter 
trade in the small towns and villages (probably in North 
Africa). They used to obtain loans from well-to-do Jews 
which enabled them to buy cheap crockery, flax, wool, 
and spices. These they would barter for wheat, barley, 
wax, and other articles. When advancing the money, 
the creditors would fix with the pedlars the prices of 
wheat and the other articles which the latter would bring 
them later on in payment of their debts. At times 
it would happen that the prices of these articles would 
rise before the money was due, so that it amounted to 
usury on the part of the lenders.?° 

All these casual and scattered references in the Gaonic 
responsa to the occupations and the economic position of 
the Jews which were discussed in this chapter, are only the 
reflex of the actual conditions. Only when disputes arose | 
were they brought to the notice of the Geonim, who were 
asked to give their legal decision in accordance with the 
Talmudic civil law. But even these casual references in 
the responsa allow us to form an idea of the extent and the 
way Jews took part both in agriculture and trade in the 
countries of their diaspora. In conclusion of this chapter, 
mention is made of the interesting responsum in Arabic 


"101, No. 90, by Saadya; 7%), No. 235, from Kairowan; 172, No. 43; 
ΧΦ, 98 Ὁ, No. 21, by Saadya, translated from the Arabic. See also 
3¥”U, 96 a, No. 11 by Saadya: two Jewish partners travel twice by ship 
with goods to Seal. which probably refers to Bagdad. 

6 Geon., II, 80-81: MND PII) ὩΣ Β93) NWP pnd omy 
poor D7 ANY Mye) Ὁ POR PSapH. OwMws Ws) pnw 
DEP 72) 9 ὈΠῸΣ ppp omyer pon dy myw by a’pav pon 
pawns "πὸ ps) ΠῚ ΠΡ Pp ἡ opin 32°93. Cp. also 073, 
No, 120. 
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concerning money-orders from one country to another.??? 
The Gaon maintains that according to the principles of the 
Talmudic civil law no legal claim can be brought forward 
should money sent in this way be lost in transmission. 
However, the Bét-Din began to deal with such claims 
because they saw that many people sent such money- 
orders, and the Bét-Din did not want to place obstacles 
in the way of commercial relations between people. 


257 9”), No. 423 (Hebrew translation by Harkavy on p. 316) : })°87 73 
Sawa Sax... mmpon mbwd [annd] voy on wna paw 
yam ΝῸΦ ma ma Sy pd whan aa penne mean aT 
νον ann paws ΠῚ pd wbapy owen pa ovnonn. 
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IV. THE POWER OF THE BET-DIN AND THE ORGANI- 
ZATION OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


I. IN the preceding chapters we have seen how the 
spiritual leaders of Jewry greatly opposed the practice of 
Jews submitting their disputes to the decision of non-Jewish 
courts. On the whole it may be assumed that the bulk 
of the people followed the injunction of their spiritual 
leaders, and preferred to settle their cases before Jewish 
judges; both on religious and political grounds, the pro- 
cedure of the secular courts found no favour in the eyes 
of the Jews. We have also discussed the occupations 
of the Jews, and have seen to what extent the Jews 
of those times occupied themselves both with agriculture 
and commerce. Thus for the common welfare of the 
Jewish communities there was a real need of an efficient 
Bét-Din. The Jewish judges usually worked hand in 
hand with the elders of the community (yn ‘3pt), who, 
as we have seen above, were responsible for the taxes. 
Whenever the Bét-Din or the communal leaders found 
that their ruling was flouted or disobeyed by their co- 
religionists, they used to avail themselves of the power of 
coercion with which the secular authorities were invested. 
But the secular authorities could lend their assistance in 
monetary disputes only (see above, p. 142 ff.). In religious 
affairs, however, and on the whole the only coercive means 


at the disposal of the Bét-Din was the ban. It is true that 
VOL. Κ-: 7 
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flogging (mp) was the punishment inflicted by the Jewish 
courts for several transgressions. But ifa Jew refused to un- 
dergo this punishment, he could only be coerced by means 
of excommunication (cp. also above, p. 129, note 192). 
It is no wonder therefore that the Geonim were anxious 
to make this only means of coercion as effective as possible. 
The welfare of the communities, both as regards morality 
and honest dealing, demanded that the ban should effec- 
tively take the place of imprisonment, and the other ways 
of coercion at the disposal of the non-Jewish courts. It 
must be admitted that the ban was a little too freely made 
use of, especially in the case of small transgressions in 
religious matters (to a great extent due to the opposition 
against the Karaites). Moreover, the Exilarchs frequently 
handled this social weapon for their own purposes, either 
to extort taxes or to impose their will on the Geonim (as 
the quarrel between David b. Zakkai and Saadya shows). 
Yet a strict enforcement of the ban was on the whole 
necessary when we review in general the great responsi- 
bilities that rested on the Bét-Din to ensure the peace 
and the good name of the Jewish communities. We find 
that the spiritual head of the Christians in Babylon, the 
Catholicos, could enforce his will on his co-religionists 
only by means of excommunication from the Church, 
refusal of sacraments, and prohibition of intercourse with 
Christians, just in the same way as the Bét-Din enforced 
its ruling. The legal decisions of the Catholici Hendnish6 
(686-701), Timotheos (780-823), and Jesubarnum (820-4) 
(published by Sachau, Syrische Rechtsbiicher, vol. 11), show 
us several parallels between the methods of the Catholici 
and their subordinate local ecclesiastical courts on one 
hand, and of the Geonim and the local Jewish courts on 
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the other, in enforcing their ruling on their respective co- 
religionists.. (See, e.g. Henanishd, Nos. 5, 8, 9, 11, 12: the 
ban was announced in the churches of the respective district 
on festivals; 14: the coercion is to be carried out also 
with the help of the secular authorities, in case the ecclesi- 
astical authority is disobeyed ; 25 ; Timotheos, δῷ 9, 13-14; 
Jesubarnum, δὰ 34, 36-9, 65-6, 115, and 125.) 

2. The chief source of information about the organiza- 
tion of the Jewish courts in Babylon is to be found in 
Nathan’s report (Neub., II, 85-6). The responsa supply 
several supplementary details. In Babylon the exilarchs 
were entitled to appoint judges for the communities that 
were within their sphere of influence. The Geonim also 
undoubtedly possessed the same right in the districts under 
the jurisdiction of their respective academies (see Neub., 
II, 81 and 82, beginning, and 86, and also Aptowitzer, 
FOR., N.S., IV, 31).%* The diploma given to such judges 
is preserved in a Gaonic responsum, according to which 
they were invested with the authority of settling legal 
disputes and of supervising the practice of all ritual com- 
mandments, religious laws, and moral conduct.2°® Such 


*58 Tt is of interest to learn that Saadya’s rival to the Gaonate of Sura, 
Khalaf b. Sarjado, could appoint his nominee as Dayan of the distant 
community of Mossul (see Harkavy, Studien u. Mittetlungen, V, 207, 1]. g-11 : 


fa bd maya ap be wow [12] ones coy ΠῚ wr ἼΣΩΣ» ar 
Sybex yin). 

259 9”), No. 180 (probably by Hai to Kairowan, written in torr, see 
ibid, 76, note 4): 522 paws poo jn Syn aw 5223 ὑΠΟΠ 5 
mors pwoa ome pap men ΠΝ ied pany ada. sda 
sons onda ἼΣ ΒΡ ayn some? pena py NMI NPN 
Sm 53 ὃν ΠΝΙΠΓΟΝ ΟῚ oo pend sme ad soa onda sansa 
by samt Sapp ΝΟῚ jen bar enw mdr sean so NNN 
“yy po 2 ΠῚ PIT 5. ἽΠῚ oN ΠΣ taynd smws od ΓΝ awe. 
(See also 5’, No. 156, and NW, No. 217). 

Z2 
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a judge, on his arrival at his new place of activity, had to 
select two assessors from amongst the respected members 
of the community, in the first instance in order to consti- 
tute a proper Bét-Din which had to consist of at least 
three members, but chiefly for the purpose of being 
informed of the affairs of the community by members of 
long standing. The elders of the communities would 
supervise the activities of the respective judges, and could 
demand from the Exilarch, or the Geonim respectively, 
the deposal of unworthy judges. The Exilarch had 
a high-court situated at his place of residence, which, as 
we have seen above (VII, 469), was Bagdad since the times 
of Mansar. This high-court, or ΠΥ ΠῚ ΜΞΝ, is mentioned 
in ΠΣ, No. 555: ‘NT ΝΗΥΣῚ NINID PY/DDNNT NIM PDD Ins 
sasaS somapS par ma mada pen po sansa... amd pan 
myo wan apt xo mad ΝΖ ΠῚ. Ifthe Exilarch happened 
to be a scholar, it is only natural that he would preside 
over the high-court. Thus in "3, No. 555, we find the 
expression that ‘the Exilarch (David b. Zakkai) gave 
judgement based on substantial Halakot and clear argu- 
ments’ (ΝΠΝ ΝΣ NNNI57 NNT NVM TID NMI WNT PDE 
ya ‘oynr).2% But since most of the Exilarchs were not 
learned and owed their exalted position. merely to their 
descent from the Davidic family, they usually had a pro- 
minent scholar presiding over their High Court. We 
possess a responsum by a president of this High Court, 
R. Semah, sent to Kairowan.**' He must have attained 

260 About the learned Exilarch Solomon b. Hisdai, see Halevy, NIN 
OINYWKNI, III, 213-14. 

261 Dukes in N*M 18, IV, 141-2 prints from an Oxford MS.: DEY ΠῚ 
xmbs ἢ ONION AMINO ΝΩΣῚ IT WN ΠῸΝ 2 DwAY πρὶ 
πο moon ΝΟΣ aaa yma sod amds we oes ans aya 


\ 
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considerable reputation that such a distant community 
asked for his opinion in religious matters. Probably the 
local judges in the communities under the Exilarch’s 
jurisdiction consulted the High Court in difficult cases. 
Moreover, one of the parties concerned in a lawsuit could 
refuse to submit to the decision of the local judge and 
demand that the dispute should be settled by the High 
Court. From a Gaonic Document, published by Apto- 
witzer, JOR., N. S., IV, 25, No. 1,762 we know that this 
was the case as regards the High Courts of the Academies. 
In all probability the same procedure was in force at the 
Exilarch’s High Court. The High Court of each of the 
two Academies was also presided over by an eminent 
scholar, the so-called }7 n‘3 38 or 83379 N27 (see Ginzberg, 
Geon., I, 11, note 4; Aptowitzer, zbzd., 35-8). This 
president of the High Court of the Academy was second 
in rank to the Gaon, the supreme authority (but see above, 
VII, 468 ff.). It appears that the decisions rendered by the 
Exilarch's High Court had to be ratified by the High 
Courts of both Academies, as the responsum in 93, No. 555, 
quoted above, p. 338, clearly shows. Moreover, it is well 
known that the quarrel between David b. Zakkai and 
Saadya arose because the latter refused to ratify a docu- 
NPIAN IW FRIDVPI DIT ONS AW) DIP oyIn opndn. 
See also 73, p. 389. This R. Semah seems to have been identical with 
the ΝΖ N37 mentioned by R. ‘Amram at the beginning of his Siddur 
(cp. bys, No. 56). In ¥”Y 34, No. 17, there is mentioned "XIN 3 “WD 
S$ 297 NON, who after the death of Bustanai issued a deed of freedom 
to the exilarch’s widow, the daughter of the Persian king Khusrau, in 


order that her chiidren, the sons of Bustanai, should be in the status of 
freedmen. Cp. Eppenstein, Wonatsschrift, 1908, 336-7. 


2 Jy Annypa wn pana bad yon ba pat bya wy... 
Sab soo omyaps Nd ow aw ΝΡ ΦῬΡΟῚ ow ΝΟ ppdps 
NNINOT NID NIIP yows on yanr. Cp., iid., p. 32. 
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ment issued by the former’s High Court, whereas Kohen 
Sedek complied with the request of the Exilarch (see 
Nathan’s report in Neub., II, 80-81). 

In Babylon the judge of a community had fixed 
emoluments from every member of his community above 
the age of twenty, and he also took fees for all legal 
documents which none but his scribe was allowed to 
draw up (Nathan in Neub., II, 85-6) As regards the 
communities outside Babylon, we may assume that in 
Egypt the Nagid generally had the power of appoint- 
ing judges over the communities under his jurisdiction. 
But in other countries each community used to elect 
a judge of its own accord. We find references to com- 
munities that possessed no permanent Bet-Din. In such 
cases the elders of the community used to settle by 
arbitration disputes arising amongst Jews. Thus the re- 
sponsum in y"wv, δὲ Ὁ, No. 4, speaks of a community which 
has no permanent Bét-Din, but where the elders, the 
disciples, and the respected members of the congregation 
‘settle all disputes arising amongst the Jews’.2"* Likewise 
in ὙΦ, goa, No. 29, the Gaon mentions ‘the people that 
are fit to settle disputes amongst the members of a com- 
munity that has no permanent Bét-Din’ (Dany ΝΠ 
nnn 72 pry oper oyn pa yaw). On the other hand, 
several responsa refer to communities with permanent 
courts (cp. πὰ, No. 180 and δ go b, No. 33). The Geonim 
were careful in recognizing the authority of such judges 


28 Asda yan bys Ὁ ww on Sewn ws yap py paw op 
ym yA aw ΣΤ ΟΠΠῚ opin wad want ΠΟ oN MPD ON 
μον PT 0 yy ww προ pnw ἸΠῚΝ. Cp. also 73, No. 233: ND... 
opr 3 andy ΝΎΞ ΝῚ ΣΝ oven sadn ΝΟῚ sta xo 
... Dawn. 
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who had not their authorization in communities abroad. 
R. Hai was consulted by his correspondents in Kairowan 
as to the case of a Jew who swore not to attend at the 
local Bét-Din, though the members of the community 
established a permanent Bet-Din, and undertook to submit 
all their disputes to its decision. The Gaon in his answer 
draws the distinction between a judge appointed by the 
High Court of the Academy and one that had no such 
authorization. In the case of the former, any person that 
pronounced such an oath would be forced to appear before 
the Bét-Din and would be flogged (mip>n) for his oath. 
Whereas in the case of the latter, such a procedure cannot 
be enforced (π΄, No. 180). From some community there 
came the complaint to R. Hai about the scandalous pro- 
cedure of the local judges who would allow the beds of the 
poor, as well as their other belongings, to be taken as_ 
pledges, in contradiction to the Talmudic law (n’wv, No. 86). 
The Gaon rightly gives vent to his indignation at such 
proceedings, and strongly urges upon his correspondents 
to do everything in their power in order to bring about 
the deposal of such judges. This can only refer to some 
community outside Babylon, since in Babylon the High 
Court of the Academy had the authority to remove such 
judges. All that the Geonim demand of such courts 
in countries outside Babylon is that they should be 
eminent and command the respect of everybody (see the 
definition of Twn 33 in π΄}, No. 240, and cp. 71, No. 14 = 
No. 255, end). Each community probably provided from 
the public funds for the maintenance of its Bét-Din. 
A responsum in 13, No. 82, mentions the case of a Jew 
who bequeathed the rental of his house for the use of the 


synagogue. The communal leaders, however, used the 
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rent for the salary of the judge of their community (ad 
pimany non i> pew ona poynnw, see also 52), No. 7). 

3. On the whole, the Talmudic law was the guide of 
the Jewish judges in their dispensation of justice. For 
religious transgressions, flagellation in various degrees was 
inflicted, whereas in monetary lawsuits oaths would be 
administered. But in order to enforce its ruling, the Bét- 
Din in the Gaonic times, as well as long afterwards, had 
only one means at its disposal, and that was the ban. All 
this was in use in Talmudic times. From the Gaonic 
responsa, however, we obtain a detailed account of the 
procedure of the Bét- Din. 

(a) Corporal Punishment. There were two grades of 
flagellation, the so-called mp>p for transgressions against 
Biblical commandments, and nw n> for acting contrary 
to the prohibitions of the Rabbis (nw, No. 9). The former, 
as is well known, consisted of thirty-nine stripes. But there 
are conflicting statements as regards the latter. R. Natronai 
states in a responsum (3"¥, g1b, No. 39=28°'n, No. 89; 
cp. n’v, No. 181) that the so-called flagellation of mp>p was 
no longer practised in his time, whereas the nw) na) had 
no fixed number of stripes, but was continued till the 
person concerned submitted to the decision of the Bét- 
Din.*** But from responsa by Sherira and Hai it is 
evident that flagellation, consisting of thirty-nine stripes, 
was in practice still in their time (see Π΄λ, No. 440 (sent 


24 ASIN noo) ,ΠΥΤῚ nap sds on yam xd ΝΓΛΥ ΠΝ npn 
TY IS apy ἽΝ ns Posain xx 9 AY MyM nap) |’ DN “D 
JWI NyMw. In this connexion cp. the statement of Samuel ha-Nagid in a 
responsum (quoted in D’HYN ADD, ed. Schorr, 267) concerning people who 
were suspected of heresy and whom the early Spanish authorities had flogged : 
axpoa qin inn mpbond ony awe jn apd ww 7p. 
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to Kairowan in 997; ep. zbid., p. 225, note %) = 1'wn, II, 
41, No. 6). It seems that this punishment was inflicted 
for transgressions that could not be repaired, 6. g. desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath. Whereas for the purpose of enforcing 
the ruling of the Bét-Din, the flagellation went on till the 
culprit acquiesced. However, pawn xba nya nov is men- 
tioned by R. Yehudai (760-4) for transgressions that could 
not be repaired (cp. wn, I, 29, and II, 18; see also n’v, 
No. 15, and Eznlezt., 20, note).*"° During the flagellation 
corresponding verses from the Bible were recited, and the 
culprit had to make confession and ask for divine forgive- 
ness (9"3, No. 440= "vn, II, 41, No. 6). It seems also 
that the culprit was adjured not to repeat his sin (ny, 
No. 7, and the responsum quoted by Miiller, Azzleiz., 6, 
note 4). 


*65 Quite a new distinction between mpd and MN N31 is introduced 
in oni VY WIA’D (Jahrb. d. Jiid.-Liter. Gesellschaft, Frankfurt, V, Hebrew 
part, p. 67, No 20): ,poannem panen pprby “0 ΠΊΡΟ ΠῚ mpby 
pow baa moe ows mown pin? pawn sda mw nop. 
As the responsa of the Babylonian Geonim, which we have discussed, do not 
know of this distinction, the above summary rather represents the views of 
the Palestinian Geonim than those of the Babylonian scholars. J. Ν. Epstein 
(in Jahrbuch, vol. VIII, 450) could not find what was ‘obscure’ in the 
summary of psn) Wy Awl “Ὁ. But his references to ‘similar’? responsa 
by Natronai and Hai (¥’¥, V, 7 (91 b) No. 39, and 9”, No. 15) are hardly 
to the point in question.—According to a responsum by Saadya (cited by 
Poznatiski, JOR., N. S., III, 427) NNT N31) consisted of thirteen stripes for 
the transgression of a traditional precept, such as hair-cutting on 5,7 
or wearing shoes during the days of mourning. This must have been the 
lenient side of MIND DY for slight transgressions. This number of 
thirteen stripes is also ordained by R. Hai, unnoticed by Poznahski (in a 
responsum cited by Miller, Einicit., 6, note, from Savoy, II, § 150), Sax A OG 
ΤΙΣ mpend wan... AAD MD AY 27) my ΡΟ awna pw, 
9020... [πο mortar Saxm wa ayo Syyaby p’mna ndsnd msn 
43) PNT AW prdr pop mpdy 2b wow, 
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For certain transgressions, flagellation was accompanied 
by shaving the culprit’s head and beard. Thus in y"y, 
25a, No. 13 (anonymous; in 5΄Π, No. 94, by R. Natronai), 
we read that if a Jew be found guilty of having committed 
adultery with his female slave, he should be flogged and 
his hair shaved off. Likewise, in the case of adultery with 
a married woman, both culprits were flogged and had their 
hair shaved off (n’wn, I, 29, among the nyaysp madn_ of 
R. Yehudai = “wn, II, 18, 1. 11, among the responsa 
of R. Natronai). The same punishment was inflicted for 
desecrating the Sabbath ("’wn, II, 20). This strange 
punishment, which, as far as my knowledge goes, is not 
found in the Talmud,7°° must have been borrowed by the 
Jews from the secular authorities. This punishment was 
practised in Spain under the Visigoths. One of the decrees 
of King Erwich, 680-7, was that the Jews who within 
a year from the publication of the decree, were not them- 
selves or had not their children baptized, should be punished 
by a hundred stripes, cutting of the hair of the head, banish- 
ment, and confiscation of property (cp. Caro, Soczal- τι. 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Fuden, 73). This punishment 
of shaving the hair must have been usual in the Middle 
Ages in many countries. Cp. further Dr. Biichler, ‘ Das 
Schneiden des Haares als Strafe der Ehebrecher bei den 
Semiten’ (in Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Mor- 
genlandes, XIX, gt ff.). It seems that there existed a kind 
of communal prison for the internment of culprits pending 


206 Perhaps a reference to this kind of punishment is to be found in 
Sanh. r10a top, where the wife of Korah is supposed to have said to her 
husband: NnaiD 3 135 Sey yes aS wat yy ‘he (Moses) 
shaved you all over and sports with you as (with a prisoner) in the stocks’ 
(to NDI, cp. also Jastrow, Dictionary, 5. SMB\3). Rashi, however. gives 
a different explanation. 
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their trial at the Bét-Din. Thus, if a Jew committed 
some transgression on the Sabbath or on the Festivals, 
when he could not be flogged, he was imprisoned for that 
day, in order to prevent his escape (Ὁ 122, No. 146, by 
Sherira ; n’v, No. 182, and 5’n, No. 135, by R. Paltoi of 
Pumbedita, 842-58; n’wv, No. 162, cannot be by Sherira, 
as it contradicts 5122, No. 146, whereas it agrees with 57, 
No. 135). In all these responsa there is expressly men- 
tioned the communal prison (7707 m3). Likewise, in the 
Frankish Empire it seems that the Jewish authorities had 
the right of imprisoning a Jewish culprit. Thus in the 
vear 576 C.E., we are told, St. Germanus on his journey 
from Tours to Severiacus found the Jew Amantius in 
chains and led by Jews, because he refused to obey the 
Jewish laws (see Aronius, Regesten zur Geschichte der 
Fuden im frinkischen und deutschen Reiche, p. 13, to the 
year 576). However, confinement in a prison for a certain 
period as a punishment for transgressions was imposed by 
Jewish law only in a very few cases (cp. Sanh. οὗ, 0°33" 
ma!3) nN, as regards a homicide against whom there are 
no witnesses, and also as regards a culprit who persists in 
his transgression for which he had received already twice 
flagellation, see Frankel, Der gerichtliche Beweis, Ὁ. 167, 
and the instructive note in Lewy, Ada Sazl, p. 35, note 85). 

(ὁ) Oath. The proper oath, which was accompanied 
by the laying of the hand on a scroll of the Law (Amn 15D), 
was abolished by the Gaon Κα. Sadok, 523-5. The reason 
for this abolition was because people were ready to take 
the oath without much consideration, and the Geonim 
were afraid of the serious Divine punishment consequent 
upon perjury (9"n, No. 22, by R. Natronai = p’1, No. 43; 
op. Geon., II, 154 (\"ppn), ΝΣ 73a, No. 9, by R. Hai). This 
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change introduced by R. Sadok spread only gradually. 
In the time of R. Paltoi we find judges still continuing to 
adjure people with the proper oath, ΠῚ ΠΠ ΤΡῚΣ (cp. Ota 
No. 10). Asa substitute for the proper oath, curses used 
to be pronounced against any one who gave false evidence 
in monetary lawsuits. In order to make these curses, 
called xn, effective, they were pronounced in the syna- 
gogue accompanied by a solemn ceremony, which we find 
fully described in two responsa (05), No. 10, by Paltoi, 
842-58, and x”v, 76a, No. 22, by R. Hai). The scroll of 
the Law was taken out from the ark, while the person 
concerned was familiarized with the curses that occur in 
the Bible. A bier was brought to the synagogue, and 
on it lay the shroud of the dead. Ashes were strewn 
under the feet of the person concerned, and inflated 
bladders as well as a cock were brought to the synagogue. 
The candles were lighted and the school-children were 
present. Then to the accompaniment of horns, the 
delegate of the Bét-Din pronounced against the person 
concerned curses which would be fulfilled, in case he was 
making false statements. All the details of this ceremony, 
so strange and gruesome as they appear to us, had 
symbolical meanings, and were meant to impress upon 
the adjured the responsibility he undertook in making his 
statements before the court.*®* Generally, this ceremony 


207 47) No. ro: INNYY awad DNwpD AMAY DIN IYNnnowD.. Ὁ 
ΠΣ exwaw ΠΟ way ana mainsa md$pn by ams ia n”p 
Sy mpm ΤΥ ΙΒ wes anon Sy pes ony oda ody wp one 
V3 ON ADORNS ins ide OM|I MIND Ww NDIA Ns 
ΤΥ ΝΞ Dow ween ΠΝ ΠΡΟ yay ὉΠ ἸΣῚΝ ΣΦ ots ume 
UNA ΠΝ yoy TaN pao ΠΣ ppdany pduomn pean wdSa 
νον MDW. pyPn) ann by nyiayy 2 ΤΠ). Some of these details 
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used to take place in the synagogue on Mondays and 
Thursdays after the morning service, whilst all the wor- 
shippers were present (55), No. 9, probably by R. Hai). 
Even married women had to go through the same cere- 
mony in public (x"v, 69a, No. 72, by Natronai, which agrees 
with the responsum quoted in 5’3, No. 9, in the name of 
RK. Semah). Later Geonim, however, seem to have spared 
married women this publicity, and allowed them to be 
adjured privately in the presence of three Jews (55), No. 9). 
Another kind of adjuration was administered in cases of 
suspicion. For example, if a Jew suspected another Jew 
of having stolen something from his house or of having 
denounced him to the secular authorities, he could, after 
having substantiated his suspicions, obtain from the Bét- 
Din the permission of having a ban or curses announced 

in the synagogue anonymously against anybody that caused — 
him harm. This permission, which was called ΝΩΝ ΟῚ Npnp 
(π΄, Nos. 1 and 333), was, however, not accompanied by 
the ceremony described above (cp. 3"n, No. 137, by R. Hai; 
"101, No. 193, by R. Joseph Ibn Abitur of Cordova: Ps, 
No. 13). The same permission was granted by the Bét- 
Din, on the demand of one of the parties concerned in 
a lawsuit, against any person that refrained from coming 
to the Bét-Din and giving his evidence (see the Gaonic 
Document published by Aptowitzer, 7QR., N.S., IV, 28, 
No. VII). R. Hai, as well as his predecessors, were very 


are found in Lev. R.c.6: ADI DINT PAW AD WDD YN 34 ApS 
pe xed ata an an Syne ard ones my yaad ear non 
bon PI NWT PwWoy) ΤῊΝ; Pes. R. c. 22 (ed. Friedmann, ΤΙΣ |2))) 3 
MIM] NN? wa OM OINA AX Dyan AD VAD MOD “Ὁ ἼΩΝ 
Mp OF ywayn nosy por pando on Sons aod maw. oypim 


Ὁ) 20 op ΠΝῪΡ imo mand spwn by paws by 79 phe, 
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careful in giving such a permission to claimants, and they 
would grant it only on the demand of orphans or their 
guardians to be used against anybody that concealed money 
entrusted to him by their father.?® 

(c) Excommunication. To enforce obedience to and 
acquiescence in all their decisions, the Bét-Din had only 
the ban at its disposal, by means of which the culprit was 
entirely separated from Jewish society. The Geonim, as 
the spiritual leaders of Jewry, were anxious to make the 
ban as effective as possible. The ban announced against 
some Jew used to be sent to all the communities of the 
district or the country wherein the person concerned resided. 
In this way, the effectiveness of the excommunication was 
to be secured. The utter separation from all intercourse 
with his co-religionists must have weighed heavily upon the 
excommunicated, especially in those times when a Jew 
almost exclusively moved in Jewish society. A full de- 
scription of the extent of the ban is given in a responsum 
by R. Paltoi, 842-58 (τι, No. 10, and with some changes 
in Ὁ 75a, No. 14). There was a milder degree of 


268 by No. 22: > pdm amar Ndi MIN PRY py wm... 
omnnd Ὁ amy xnnwds xpna Ὁ qans ἽΝ saw on 525 men 
wan an yet DIN YIN ANN oN OMI we JD Nox Taya ond 
ims $55) Jon odyon Sy pst qmaa ans cop nd on oD33 
yond ondy DIMEN IN OF AyD way own Sax ,ἼΣΝΝἽΞ 
ΝΠ ΟῚ xpma pam ods em oon Sys oyty ὯΝ pe. 
Cp. 0110), No. 22, end, by Saadya. 

268 The text in 3”) is more correct. Thus the terrible phrase py) 
YIN in YY reads in $73 :-—ynn1d py parallel to WMS NN. With 
ὃ agrees the Gaontc Document published by Aptowitzer, zbid., 26, No. IV. 
The Karaite ban was likewise stringent. See Benjamin Nahavendi (NNW1D 
“3, 2a bottom) API 2) ims psp [13> Iyan] wa Xd ON 
ΝΟΥ worden Sew ΝΟ yoy oom. oy ops ann Ὑν on 1 9723 
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excommunication, called 17) or xn2w, which enjoined the 
people to keep aloof from the excommunicated, The 
document called xmn5, issued by the Bét-Din to this 
effect, was valid for thirty days (cp. n’w, Nos. 41-2, by 
R. Hai; 9’3, No. 182, and p. 357 note to p. 84; Gaonic 
Document, No. III, published by Aptowitzer, zbid., 26). 
If the excommunicated remained obstinate, the more 
severe form of excommunication, the so-called NNOIMN or 
pun, was used. The effect of this ban must have been 
crushing, if carried out in all its severity. In all the 
synagogues of the neighbouring communities the ban was 
announced, declaring the food and drink of the culprit to 
be like that of a non-Jew and forbidding, under penalty of 
excommunication, any Jew from keeping company with 
the excommunicated person, or to circumcise his son, or to 
teach his children in the public schools, or, finally, to assist 
at the burial on the death of a member of his household. 
Sometimes the ban went so far as to declare those who 
ventured to talk to the person under the ban, a& being 
co ipso in his position (n’y, No. 42, by R. Hai, and 1173, 
Nos 217). 

It would be unjust to attack R. Paltoi for this fright ful- 
ness of the ban (as Weiss, 1105, IV, p. 15 top, note το, and 
p- 116, does), since R. Paltoi was not the inventor of this 
form of excommunication. It must have been in practice 
long before him (see also Gr. V4, 139, note 4). The ban 
was handled with as much severity also by the contem- 
porary Christian ecclesiastical authorities in Babylon. In 
fact, it was in the general way of coercion in that period, 


Dyan men ὉΞῚ ama b> ae Sapa ΜΟῚ 9b pra nds dys ΟΡ. 
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and one person ought not to be blamed for not being 
above and beyond his time. In the time of R. Hai, the 
grim severity of the ban was somewhat relaxed. The 
Gaon is of the opinion that the new-born son of the ex- 
communicated should be circumcised, and also that if 
the man died during the term of his excommunication, he 
should be buried (π΄ Ψ, No. 41). It must be admitted that 
those affected by the ban suffered considerably under its 
weight. However, a strict handling of the ban, as the only 
means of coercion at the disposal of the Bét-Din, or of 
the communal leaders, was on the whole necessary for the 
preservation of the prestige of the authorities. This 
becomes evident when we consider in particular the ends 
which the ban served to attain. 

4. The duties which were entrusted to the care of the 
Bét-Din in every community can be divided into two 
chief branches. The one consisted in the dispensation of 
justice in monetary lawsuits, while the other comprised 
the supervision of the practice of morality and religion by 
the masses. In carrying out their duties in both these 
spheres of activity, the Jewish courts must have made 
frequent use of the ban, in order to bring pressure to bear 
upon refractory people. 

(a) Monetary Affairs. The procedure of the Bét-Din 
in helping a creditor to recover his money in case the 
debtor declared his insolvency is fully described in a 
responsum by R. Natronai in s’v, 86a, No. 15. Naturally, 
the procedure described in the Talmud served as an 
example for the Bét-Din in the Gaonic period. But 
nowhere in the Talmud is there to be found such detailed 
descriptions of the procedure of the Bét-Din as in the 
Gaonic responsa. To take the case of insolvency, the creditor 
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was entitled to recover his money from all those people 
who bought property from the debtor after the date of his 
loan. To this effect the Bét-Din would issue to the 
creditor a document of exactment, SY "Ww, while destroy- 
ing his original bond issued by the debtor. In case the 
people who bought the debtor’s property refused to pay to 
the creditor his due, the milder form of the ban would be 
declared against them to be in effect for thirty days. If 
after this time the excommunicated persons persisted in 
their obstinacy, the severer form of the ban, the so-called 
xnoans, was brought to bear upon them to last for the 
same time of thirty days. If this had no effect, the 
Bét-Din finally allowed the creditor to enter perforce 
the property of the buyers, and to appropriate with the 
help of the surveyors appointed by the Bét-Din, a part 
of the property covering the amount of his loan. To this 
effect, the creditor received Nn3778 “Dv while his NBD DY 
was destroyed. Finally, when already in possession of the 
property, the creditor received a deed of property signed 
by the Bét-Din in lieu of the ΝΞ ΠΝ, ΞΡ The same 
procedure was in use in the case of a debtor refusing to 
appear before the court, or if he left the country after an 
adverse decision of the Bét-Din (see the Gaonic Decrees 
and Documents published by Aptowitzer, FOR., N. S., 
IV-VI, 25-8; 771, No. 234, by ΚΕ. Hai). Several other 
instances of coercion by means of the ban in civil lawsuits 
are discussed in several responsa (cp. 71, Nos. 184 and 233 ; 
weg NO: 32584 b,(Noa4; ‘and, 87 a; Nos. 17)... In 
short, the Bét-Din endeavoured to safeguard the just 
claims of people and to forestall any dishonest dealings. 
An interesting case is reported in Geon., II, 154, |. 1 ff., 


about a debtor who tried to avoid paying his debts by 
VOL. Xe Aa 
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attempting to give a bogus document of divorce to his 
wife, who in her turn would claim all the property of her 
husband for her Ketubah and in this way outwit the 
creditors. In this case again, the ban was useful for 
bringing pressure to bear upon the debtor.?’° Of special 
importance was the duty of safeguarding the interests of 
orphans. The Bét-Din is styled ‘the father of orphans’. 
Thus the Jewish court had to demand from the guardians 
accounts as to how they managed the affairs of orphans 
entrusted to them (see 9°31, No. 178 = "191, ΝΟΣ 
No. 324, and "193, No. 217). No guardian could relegate 
his charge to other people without the permission of the 
Bét-Din (Geox., 11, τοῦ (VIII)). In case there was no 
trustee appointed by the testator, the Bét-Din would 
appoint a respectable and worthy person to act as such 
(cp. the Gaonic Document SS DAN “NY, published by 
Aptowitzer, zbzd., 29, No. IX). The Bét-Din further 
watched carefully over the credibility of witnesses who 
gave evidence before Jewish courts. If a witness was 
found out as having given false evidence, he was excom- 
municated, flogged, and publicly declared to be a false 
witness (see 552), No. 88, end ; ?”3, No. 3, by R. Nahshon ; 
x’v, 85 b, No. 13; 87a, No.16 ; 88b, No. 22; 89a, No. 25; 
g2a, No. 42; 92 Ὁ, No. 45). In all cases such as discussed 
above, a firm handling of the ban was undoubtedly essential 
in order to secure honest dealing and general peace in the 
communities. 3 

(6) Religious and Moral Supervision. In this sphere 
of activity we shall find instances of coercion by the Bét- 
Din which appear excessively harsh to modern people. 

20 sna S53 [502] mnawa API Ay MEwa ornnd) nenerdy 
Dewy ἽΝ mp. 
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We shall, however, see that some of these cases were due 
to the opposition of the Karaites. Religious practices, by 
themselves of minor or of no importance, became the 
battle-cry of the two opposing parties of Rabbinites and 
Karaites. The practice of quite an insignificant custom 
became the criterion of a man’s adherence to the one or 
the other party. Accordingly, the Geonim acted as only 
partisans could act, and proceeded with great severity 
against those that showed the slightest sign of disloyalty 
to Rabbinism, as conceived by the heads of the Academies. 
As regards matters of public morality, it is well known 
that from times of yore the spiritual leaders of Jewry were 
very anxious to maintain the standard of purity of the 
Jewish home as high as possible. Accordingly, the Geonim 
were relentless in their severity against the offspring of 
illegal marriages, in order to prevent their mixing with the 
bulk of the people. These offspring were entirely excluded 
from the society of Jews, and were regarded as the outcasts 
of humanity (see the important responsum of R. Natronai 
in ¥’Y, 24a and b, Nos. 7 and 10, concerning the children 
of Jewish sectarians who desired to rejoin the general body 
of conforming Jews; Π΄2, No. 535, p. 264 top). We have 
seen above (p. 344) what a severe punishment was meted 
out in cases of adultery (cp. also Geon., II, 155, 1. 29). On 
the other hand, the Bét-Din was very careful in accepting 
any evidence which would cast a slur on the respectability 
of any Jew. No investigation was ordered by the Bét- 
Din unless there were persistent rumours about a Jew’s 
moral behaviour.”"! Sometimes, in the case of evil rumours 

211 ΨΥ, 27b, No. 38, by Natronai: DYNA YYW AID AID 122) ΣΝ ΝῊ 
inpiny Ὁ by papin yaw weve xdy... oD NY OID 52) 2 
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persistently recurring about certain people, the Bét-Din 
would ‘act according to the Talmudic principle of by ppon 
nyown naw xd. But the Bét-Din was very judicious in 
such matters. Under no circumstances would this principle 
be applied to a woman, in order not to cast a slur on her 
children (see n’v, No. 179; 5’n, No. 94, by R. Natronai ; 
Pardes, 25b). In order to put a stop to rumours which 
malicious people were ready to invent and spread, the 
Bét-Din would order that flogging should be meted out 
to anybody that came singly with evidence against people 
in matters of morality and religion (n”w, No. 8). According 
to Jewish law, the guilt of a man could not be established 
unless on the evidence of two people, whereas the testi- 
mony of one witness would serve no other purpose but to 
spread unsubstantiated rumours about innocent people. 
The religious supervision of the Bét-Din was variegated 
and many-sided. Sherira reports that already from early 
times the Bét-Din used to have a kind of secret police, 
who searched whether people did not hide anything 
containing leavened bread (yon) during the festival of 
Passover.” Owing to the opposition against the Karaites, 
the Geonim adopted a strict attitude in the case of some 
minor transgressions. Thus for doing work on the inter- 
mediate days of the Festivals (1y12n Din), excommunication 


as well as flagellation were meted out to the culprit.?”° 


272 ny, No. 270, end: “27 payD NOT MT NNO WS ἼΞΟΠ 
ND NIN PID IMD WD MINDY AN INA ἽΠΣ DA Pays INN 
smdwr spray vad eda ΝΟΟῚΡ jot smaawn 52) ΝΟΠΟΝῚ ΠῚ ays 
νιν DYPD yoxot jo ῬῬΥΊΩΝΡ.. 

273 γ᾽, No. 216, probably R. Natronai, to whom probably the whole 
group of responsa, Nos. 213-20, belongs: WEN ἈΦ ΟΡ 53) cous 
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The same punishment was inflicted on one that married 
on a Festival or on 3yen dyn (π΄ Ψ, No. 218, end), or had 
his hair cut on "nn, or wore shoes during the seven 
days of mourning.*"* To such length did this opposition 
against the Karaites go, that R. Natronai in a responsum 
enjoins that a Jew who does not eat warm food on the 
Sabbath, prepared in the traditional manner of 790A, 
should be excommunicated from the Jewish community.? 
This Gaon was particularly vehement in his opposition 
against the Karaites. In a passage preserved in y”"D 
(ed. Warsaw, 37 Ὁ), we find R. Natronai giving vent to his 
strong feelings as regards those people who shorten the 
reading of the Hagada of Passover by leaving out the 
Agadic portions. By doing so, they were held to betray 
Karaite leanings, since, as is well known, the Karaites were 
opposed to the Talmud as a whole. Whoever changed 
the traditional text was in the eyes of the Gaon a heretic 


who should be excommunicated.” 
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Apart from the zeal of the partisan, intolerance was 
rampant in those times within all religious communities. 
Even the Geonim were not free from this general foible. 
On the whole, the Bét-Din acted with strictness in cases 
of transgressions against important laws. For desecrating 
the Sabbath, which in olden times entailed capital punish- 
ment, the Geonim imposed the punishment of flagellation, 
and the culprit was publicly abused (nw, No. 45, by Hai; 
cp. 8°’, οι Ὁ; No. 38). Similar was the case with a priest 
(173) who married one of the class of women prohibited to 
him in the Bible (cp. n’w, No. 180, by Sherira ; 5’7, No. 88, 
by R. Samuel b. Hofni; 1’wn, II, 7, Il. 11-15). Even if 
the priest renounced his priesthood, he would remain 
under the ban until he repented. From R. Hai’s responsum 
in Π No. 231, we gather that in his time there were 
many priests who married illegally and disobeyed the 
warnings of the Bét-Din.*““’ From a responsum in 2. 22. 
No. 103 (this detail is missing both in n’w, No. 142, and in 
5”, No. 36), it seems that the ban could be extended even 
to a non-Jew in case he blasphemed the name of God. 
This ban was probably intended to prohibit Jews from 
having intercourse with the offending non-Jew. For further 
details about the use of the ban by the Bét-Din, see 3”n, 
No. 15, by R. Natronai = σεῦ, II, 30 ff., by R. Semah; 
p'n, No. 26, by R. ‘Amram; and Geou., 11 26 {ΠῚ ΒΡ. 


277 Surprising is the statement of R. Semah, in Nv’, No. 177, and 5/77, 
No. 84, concerning a priest who married a woman that had been divorced : 
WDM) DAN ἸΝ mpdsy ΓΟ Yat ἫΝ mmnw> ΔΓ 
wand md ΚῪΡ ona ΠΥ" ome ΤΣῚΠΝ anand Set ern ona 
ἔνα, « OLY pny) nbs NOW MI PyaPi ΠΥ. Had the Bet-Din in 
those times the power of inflicting such punishment ? 
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R. Nahshon. The general attitude of the Geonim in 
matters of religion and morality is well summed up by 
Sherira (0101, No. 44 = Geon., II, 2c6-7): ὙΠ NIT ΠΟΥΘΝῚ 
2.5 ΠΡ ayaa 5 pop poad i ads Senea ni. 

5. Another important branch relating to the welfare of 
the communities, and which the Bét-Din had to attend 
to, was the maintenance of public order. Cases of insults 
and fights arising between people, included in the Talmudic 
term of nip9p 34, could, according to an old custom, be 
settled only by Jewish courts in Palestine (Baba kamma 84 ; 
cp. Ὁ 29a, Nos. 1 and 2). However, such a state of 
affairs became dangerous to the peace of the communities 
in Babylon as well as in other countries outside Palestine 
since by being scot-free, violent people would frequently 
take recourse to insults and violence. Accordingly, the 
Geonim had to find some device of overriding the Talmudic 
rule of 5322 nip7p m7 pa px. This they did by simply 
forcing the culprit, by means of the ban, to conciliate his 
victim. The Bét-Din could not impose the fine on account 
of the Talmudic law referred to. Thus they left it to the 
culprit to come to an agreement with the person whom 
he made to suffer. As long as no such settlement was 
agreed to, the culprit would remain under the ban. The 
first to introduce this device for the sake of public order 
and safety was R. Sadok of Sura, 823-5 (cp. ¥°v, 29a, 
No. 2; by R. Natronai; 3’°n, No. 60, and s"v, 31a, No. 14, 
by R. Semah, probably of Sura, 882-7). R. Sadok’s 
practice was followed by his successors. Several responsa, 
dealing with cases of insults and personal injury, show us 
clearly the practice of the Geonim after R. Sadok (877, 
No. 94, by R. Natronai; Pardes, 24d and 25a top, by 
R. ‘Amram, 856-74, and R. Mattithiah, 861--g; ν᾿, 2ya, 
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. No. 3, by Sar Shalom, 849-53; cp. 3”"’, 29 Ὁ, No. 4).2" In 
Palestine, however, these m'1D3P ‘2"7 were attended to by the 
Bét-Din even in the time of the Geonim. The Jewish 
judges used actually to fix the fine for insults and personal 
injuries.“ From responsa by R. Meshullam of Lucca we 
learn the interesting fact that in Italy and France, to which 
countries R. Meshullam in all probability sent his responsa, 
the Jewish judges used to fix the fines just as in Palestine. 
It seems that in these countries they took the Talmudic 
maxim of 5323 mipsp °3"7 pI PX to refer only to Babylon, 
but not to the other countries of the diaspora; whereas 
the Babylonian Geonim understood it to include Babylon 
‘and how much more the other countries’ (ΠΣ ῚΝ AN jaw 521, 
x’v, 29a, Nos. 1 and 3). Thus, in Italy and in France, 
they had no need of taking recourse to the device intro- 
duced by R. Sadok. There used to be fixed fines for 
insults. However, when the insult and damage were 
outrageous, the Bét-Din would considerably: augment the 
fixed fine.?°° 


There were several other instances wherein the Bét- 
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Din imposed its decision by means of the ban. To 
a very good purpose was this coercion exercised by the 
Bét-Din, e.g. in the case of a woman who demanded 
her divorce after her husband—in those days of poly- 
samy—added another wife to his household as a rival to 
his first wife (xv, 67b, No. 60). Sometimes it would 
happen that though the married life became intolerable, 
a husband would refuse to grant divorce unless his wife 
renounced her claims upon the Ketubah (ἡ, 15 a, 
No. 27 = 69b, No. 74; cp. "1, Nos. 319 and 345). In all 
like cases, the Bét-Din compelled the husband to grant 
the divorce.: Moreover, if a husband left for abroad 
without providing for his wife, the Bét-Din used to sell 
a part of his property for the maintenance of his wife (cp. 
x"v, 63 Ὁ, No. 38, by R. Paltoi). R. Hai reports that there 
existed a covenant strengthened by a ban not to divulge 
the secrets of mysticism to unworthy people.” On the 
whole, in order to assert its prestige, the Bét-Din usually 
made use of the ban. Above (p. 341), mention was made 
of the fact that if, e.g.,a Jew took an oath not to obey 
the summons of the judges of his community, he would 
be coerced by means of the ban to forgo his oath. How- 
ever, we learn from the responsa that in some communities 
the Bét-Din was unable to enforce its ruling on the 
members of the community (cp. above, pp. 143-43; 0°13, 
No. 153, by some Spanish or French scholar). 

6. The last paragraph of this chapter will deal with 
the powers invested with the Exilarchs in Babylon as well 
as with the communal leaders outside Babylon. Sherira 
in his Letter (p. 33) tells us that during the reign of the 

381 bry, Nos, 29 and 31; NW, No. 14: PI MD OMNI NTIwWN.., 
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Persians the Exilarchs used to wield great power with 
the help of the secular authorities. The Exilarchs retained 
this influence for a long period after the advent of the 
Muslims. It was only in the time of David b. Yehuda 
that the Exilarchs lost much of their prestige by being 
deprived of the Caliph’s support.*8* What this reduction 
of power amounted to, is explained by a statement of an 
Arabic writer, Othman al-Gahiz (died in 869), published 
by Goldziher, RE¥., VIII, 122 ff. This writer, who pro- 
bably refers to the conditions that existed in his time, 
states that ‘neither the Catholics nor the Exilarch have 
the right in the Muslim Empire to condemn any of their 
respective co-religionists to imprisonment or flagellation. 
They possess only the power of excommunication. But 
it has been sufficiently shown in the preceding pages 
(p. 342 ff.) that the Bét-Din continued to inflict the punish- 
ment of flagellation, and even imprisonment, down to the 
time of the last Geonim (cp. also Weiss in W2>n ΠΣ, 
V, 268). Possibly before the change referred to above, the 
secular authorities would assist the Bét-Din, through the 
intervention of the Exilarch, in carrying out its decisions 
even in religious matters. Whereas in later times, a 
culprit could seek protection with the secular authorities, in 
order to escape flagellation (see above, p. 122-3). Thus it 
resulted that the only means of coercion at the disposal 
of the Bét-Din was the ban. A culprit would remain 


22 3 ΝΣ NMDdw ΠῸΡ ΠΥ xmeids wend and mm... 
ota ΝΣ wb md pear and ΡΝ ony oeenay py Ds 
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wee ΝΕΟΘῚ ἈΠΟ wo ydeneme. Cp. Gr. V4, 445 f According to 
Barhebraeus this happened in 825, during the reign of the Caliph Maamun, 
813-33. 
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under the heavy burden of excommunication as long as he 
did not submit to the flagellation imposed by the Jewish 
authorities. As regards the powers of the Exilarchs after 
the curtailment of their influence, we learn from Nathan’s 
well-known report that the Exilarch David b. Zakkai 
wielded great authority, and that he was greatiy assisted 
by the Caliph’s authorities (Neub., II, 86, see 81 bottom). 
In view of all this evidence, the above statement of Othman 
al-Gahiz cannot be accepted without certain qualifications, 
at least as far as it refers to the Exilarch. 

Very little is known of the procedure the Jewish 
communities, both in Babylon and in the other countries 
of the Diaspora, adopted in appointing their communal 
representatives. Whereas it is known that the Exilarch, 
as well as the Academies, appointed judges to officiate in 
such Babylonian communities as were under their juris- © 
diction, it is nowhere mentioned that the Exilarch could, 
for example, foist his nominees upon the communities 
to occupy the office of ‘heads of the community’, (wx 
Snpn, whom Nathan mentions in his Report (Neub., II, 
85-6). Interesting is the fact that a certain Nagid of 
Egypt in an account of his installation (published by 
Mr. E. N. Adler, ¥OR., IX, 717-18) states that he is holding 
his office with the permission of the Exilarch Hisdai.*** But 
this Exilarch (also styled Nasi) probably resided either in 
Palestine or in Egypt. There is at present no further 
material available to give us a clear idea about the authority 


the Exilarchs possessed over the Jewries outside Babylon. 
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In Gaonic documents addressed to Jewish communities 
the communal representatives are mentioned in the follow- 
ing order: ‘the scholars, the judges, the heads of the 
community, the learned of the community, the scribes, 
the Parnasim, other communal workers, and the pupil- 
teacher's’.*** Aptowitzer has already pointed out that 
Graetz (V*, 139) was wrong in making the Parnasim 
(MYDI3 °DIND) the heads of the community, whereas they 
are mentioned only after the communal scribes. Another 
mistake ‘of Graetz, which Aptowitzer omitted to point out, 
is to take wna, mentioned in s“’ to mean ‘the electors’ 
of the community (Borrerim, 0703), who, according to 
Graetz, elected the heads of their community ‘in accordance 
with some unknown system of franchise’. The parallel 

254. Gaontc Documents published by Aptowitzer, JOR., New Series, 
IV, 26, Nos. III and IV: [93 939) (933 °3}) ΝΘ. WR 355} ΝΟΣ 
‘PITT IPT AN PNP! DIY DID. NNwMID. The parallel in yy 
75a, No. 14 reads: MYDD "55 ΒῚ ἢ ὙὙΣΟῚ DPN ΠΡΌΣ wR) DIN. 
Cp. Aptowitzer’s remarks, pp. 41-2.—Ben Meir addresses the Babylonian 
communities as follows (RZJ., XLII, 180, 1. 24 ff.): ἸΤΙΝ Mbap pon 535 
MAX 3) NPYDIS WN DMP DVI aysw nsw. | WN Sew 
42) wens any om ovmder odroay py am ΣΝ ‘DIT. 
Of interest is the document of appointing a president (WN7) of a community 
as preserved in Albarceloni’s ΠῚ ΟΦ Π Ὁ (cp. vol. VII, 462, note 7). It 


seems to me that Albarceloni found this document already in Saadya’s work. 
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in Aptowitzer’s Gaonic Documents which reads 7510) 
makes it clear that 7725) in ¥”v is nothing else but the 
correct form for the more usual jad) (débrarius = 725), 
scribes ! 

Interesting details about the internal organization of 
the Jewish community in Egypt are given by Gottheil 
(FOR., XIX, 499-501) in extracts from the work of 
al-Kalkashandi (d. 824 A.H.) who in his turn has as _ his 
authorities writers of the eighth century A.H. As the 
period dealt with in our present treatise ends about 1050, 
al-Kalkashandi’s statements cannot be discussed here 
fully. I should only like to point out that the distinction 
al-Kalkashandi draws between the Hazzan, who ‘must 
be well versed in preaching’ and who ‘ ascends the Minbar 
(= Almemar) and exhorts them (i.e. the people)’, and 
‘the Sheliah-Zibbir, i.e. the Imam who leads them in 
prayer’, is not borne out by Jewish-Arabic writers in 
Egypt. Thus, e.g., Maimonides in an Arabic responsum 
(published by Friedlaender, 7QR., N.S., V, 7 ff.) uses 
the terms jin and ν΄ promiscuously for the reader. 

On special occasions, the Geonim invested the communal! 
leaders with great authority. When the Jewish com- 
munity of Nefusa (cp. above, VII, 484) was reorganized 
after the town had been sacked, many communal questions 
demanded settlement. A matter that called for particular 
attention was the fact that all the Ketubas were burned. 
This gave rise to many disputes as to the amount of dowry 
each woman claimed, especially since many women had 
the amount of their dowries twice or three times over- 
estimated in their Ketubas. The Gaon R. Hananiah, 
938-43, advised the communal leaders to convene a meet- 
ing for estimating each woman’s dowry according to the 
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economic position of her husband. These resolutions were 
then to be enforced by means of the ban.”*° Likewise, 
for the purpose of obtaining a true estimate of each 
member’s taxing capacity, and in this way a just dis- 
tribution of the taxes that were imposed upon the whole 
of the community, the leaders used to announce a ban 
against those that made false statements about their 
economic position (cp. 32,2), No. 205). 

Usually in the communities where there existed a 
Bét-Din, conjoint proceedings would be taken by the 
Bét-Din and the communal leaders. In places where no 
permanent Jewish courts were established, the communal 
leaders, probably conjointly with the scholars of the town, 
settled monetary disputes and cases pertaining to public 
order. In the responsa that deal with these cases bap 
usually stands for the communal leaders (cp. Ρ΄2, No. 125 ; 
ni, No. 217; ἵν, 84b, No. 4; πὰ, No. 346,-sent to 
Kairowan in 991; cp. zé7d.,179, note 1). In 15), No. 82, 
there is mentioned the case of some Jews giving evidence 
before the 5np to the effect that certain of their co-religionists 
spoke heresy. One of the suspected takes the oath to 
prove his innocence. R. Aaron, Gaon of Pumbedita, 943-61, 
concludes his responsum (3"n, No. 37) with the demand 
that the elders should, on receipt of his responsum, meet 
for the purpose of reading the Gaon’s answer and acting 
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in accordance with its contents. Usually the communal 
leaders had the supervision of the charitable legacies (see 
above, p. 341). In ΡΣ. No. 173, there are mentioned 
communal workers who looked after the poor in their 
community (... Dyn prada opr raw om omyd . . .).26 
Interesting is the custom of whole communities binding 
themselves by means of an oath or a ban, publicly an- 
nounced, to adhere to some institution agreed upon for the 
communal welfare, or not to use the public funds until they 
reached a certain amount. Sometimes it would happen 
that the new institution could not be followed by the 
majority of the community ; or, to take the second case, 
that some important events demanded the immediate use 
of the communal funds. In such eventualities, the Geonim 
were consulted as to how to dispose of the incubus of the 
oath or the ban entered upon by the community on an 
earlier occasion. Usuaily the Geonim allowed the com- 
munity in question to alter its decision in accordance 
with the pressing requirements of the changed conditions 
(see n’w, Nos. 33, 139, and 339; 6"), No. 41; »’n, No. 116% 

286 The Beét-Din possessed also the right of supervising the communal 


charitable legacies, probably conjointly with the heads of the community 
(ep. 0”11D3, No. 162, and ¥”W, 83a, No. 22). 


(Concluded.) 
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THE TAKKANOT OF EZRA 
(v. /QR., N.s., VIII, pp. 61-74). 


Ir is well known that some of the great expounders of the 
Talmud many times took the liberty to interpret Mishnayot or 
Baraitas at variance with the traditional exegesis of the Amoraim 
(see especially in Rapoport’s Zrech Millin, Ὁ. 238). However, 
they availed themselves of this right only in haggadic sentences 
or historical investigations. Modern critics saw no reason why 
they should not_apply the same method in halakic Mishnayot and 
Baraitas as well. There is no need to enumerate instances, the 
expert knows them, others are not interested in them. There 
would therefore be no reason to object to Dr. Zeitlin’s new 
explanations of the ancient Baraita dealing with the Takkanot 
Ezra from this standpoint, although he is at variance with the 
authorized explanations. Yet, before we take carefully such a 
step to override the talmudic expositions, which are not generally 
built in} the air and based on misunderstanding, we have to con- 
sider whether there is a necessity, or at least a plausible reason to 
do so. J mean Dr. Zeitlin’s all too clever interpretation of the 
fifth Takkanah. Before entering upon a discussion of this 
Takkanah, however, I should like to raise another point too. 
Dr. Zeitlin gives as his sources B. Baba Kamma, 82 Ὁ, and 
Pal. Megillah, iv, 1, p. 75a. He overlooked apparently another 
Baraita Ὁ. Megillah 31, by R. Simon ben Eleazar : ind 3pm sty 
min mwpswi nosy op oma nanaw mbddp pap mw byw 
τσ wea ΠΡ. There is furthermore another version of our 
Baraita which the historian has to consider in order to define 
the relation of the various versions one to another; I mean the 
version in the Pirke Rabbenu ha-Kadosh, X. 7 (see Schoenblum, 
onna) Ὁ ΞΟ πϑῦν, Lemberg, ς 1877, p. 40 Ὁ), where we read: 

VOL. X 307 Bb 
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wind MWwaanawa Anos Pp ww Io sty jn oma mMyy 
Δ. ADS) ΤΌΣ AMS Nanv TIT own ws pt wen 11 
so ΠῚ %SSa ow pba omen ΙΝ ἐν aysy na many ΥἽΣ 
map ow? yw Vo any myo oypy nay *Sd2 inexd pparw 
ndnn napin awe xane VI ΠΣ 2) oo Dp aby 13 39723 
ΗΠ VIL ποῦν manos adyad ppanw sa nda ayy mpta 
ΝΠ ΙΧ nypya pam pba yen ΠῚ opp dyad aban 
ΓΛ 2 NYyd) OND NN NII50) NAVY NWN NANW) WD3 NWN AWS 
syn ΓΝ NA AYA ab> Na) ΠΣ NS N75) ΠῚ nnnw ΤΩΝ 
mnnad mown v4, From these ten Takkanot two are missing 
in the Baraitas mentioned in the Talmudim. On the other hand, 
we have to add here the Takkanah nawa ΠΦΌΏΠΕ o'D3aD») and the 
institution mentioned by Simon ben Eleazar. The order seems 
to have been: (1) Takkanot for special days, e.g. Sabbath, Mon- 
day, and Thursday, and the Eve of Sabbath, and (2) Takkanot 
for the women. 

The interpretation given for the fifth Takkanah does not hold 
good. First of all we are told that they did not permit the 
eating of garlic, because before plucking it from the ground they 
moistened it with water. This Halakah is based on Tosefta 
Makshirin, III, 3, ed. Zuckermandel, p. 675, 1.19 f. Now, how 
are we to understand that the Tosefta singled out a special kind 
of garlic (aadya ow), and does not speak of garlic generally 
(Νῦν nw)? Secondly, wherefore did they not include in the 
Takkanot of Ezra the provision for ΝΟ ΠΌΘΟΝ ΓΊΝΩΠ DON, where 
the same reason and fear exists? Surely {3 ὮΝ does not mean: 
‘ye, who do not avail yourselves of the Takkanah,’ but in both 
cases: ‘if that is so that they moistened it with water,’ &c. 
Thirdly, we may ask for a reason, what has the eating of garlic to 
do with the Eve of the Sabbath? Now Dr. Zeitlin informs us: 
The Talmud’s explanation makes thereof a strange, grotesque 
takkanah, and long ago many expressed surprise that a Baraita 
should ascribe it to Ezra, particularly as the making of Sabbath 
eve the Ay for is one of the most recent things of the Talmud. 
Really? The source is B. Ketubot 62, yet the scholars mentioned 
there relate the actual conditions of their time, and do not suggest 
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with one word that they refer to a newly introduced custom or 
usage (see on this point M. Bloch, Shaare Torat ha-Takkanot, 
Wien, 1879, I, 1, p. 118). The history of Jewish sects justifies 
fully the traditional explanation of our Takkanah. The Book of 
Jubilees, no matter who the author was or to what party he 
belonged, or when he lived, teaches us clearly that there were 
Jews who actually prohibited wnwn on the Sabbath eve (see 
chap. L, 8 and B. Beer’s remarks in his WVoch ein Wort sum 
Jubilienbuch, p. 54). Is it not plausible to say that the author 
or authors of the fifth Takkanah tried to counteract the influence 
of this sect? The Samaritans held the same view on this point 
as the author of Jubilees (see Abraham Geiger’s MWachgelassene 
Schriften, III, p. 289). That explains the Mishnah Nedarim 
without unnecessary force and violence. It seems that the 
Zadokite Fragments share the view of Samaritans and Jubilees 
(see, however, Ginzberg, IZGIW/. 1913, p. 401). The prohibition 
was later on revived by the Karaites. Anan derives it from 
Exodus 34. 21 (see Poznanski in Studies in Jewish Literature, 
Berlin, 1913, p. 241). Other Karaites followed him faithfully 
(see Pinsker, Zzk. Kadm., pp. 22, 62, 106; Weiss, Dor Dor, lV, 
62 and 75. On the Rabbanite opposition te this Karaite 
Halakah see my article in the Festschrift for Rector Dr. Adolph 
Schwartz of Vienna). There can therefore be no doubt about the 
origin and meaning of the fifth Takkanah. 

One mistake causes another one! Dr. Zeitlin wants to explain 
in a new unheard-of way the Mishnah in Yadaim, which was 
never obscure at all. pyy77 ΓΝ OND ΓΝ means, as every- 
body is used to interpret it, M14n ΡῚΝ), as the commentaries put 
the case. The answer is: Is the stream coming from a cemetery 
not 3n py, and does there exist a Sadducee in the whole world 
who would not use the water thereof? ‘There is no need to mix 
Pilpul with history, especially when the Peshat is so near. We 
must avoid to construe ancient history with questions and answers, 
however clever and ingenious they may appear at the first sight. 

A. MARMORSTEIN. 

Jews’ College, London. 

Bb2 
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Dr. A. Marmorstein, who agrees with me that we are not 
bound to accept the traditional explanation (of the Amoraim) of 
Mishnah and Baraita, and that we may, when critical investi- 
gation demands it, differ, does not agree with me in my interpre- 
tation of the Fifth Takkana (of the ten ascribed in the Talmud to_ 
Ezra), differing as it does from the traditional view. My proofs 
were based not only on Tosefta Makshirin III; that the tradi- 
tional explanation is not acceptable is seen, as already cited, from 
Mishnah Nedarim III, τὸ “wos ὈΝ ΣΡ ox aw oa WA 
p’nin3. Dr. Marmorstein holds, as did Schor (e-Halus), the 
opinion that this Takkana was directed against the Samaritans 
and other sects who discountenance ¢ashmish on the Sabbath, 
and this Mishnah with regard to skum refers to that Takkana. 
The Mishnah, critically examined, does not bear out this view. 
For if we accept the reading as D'M132 “DN we are confronted by 
the fact that the Takkana of Ezra was directed against all those 
sects, including Samaritans, who, observing the old Halakah, were 
against ¢ashmish on Sabbath. Why then ornmia3 DN? If we 
accept, as I do, the reading n’n)32 “nw, the question arises, why 
does not this Mishnah specify nav sb, why does it simply say 
nw ‘Sawn, which would signify those who on principle eat garlic 
as distinguished from those who on principle do not eat it? The 
traditional view that the Samaritans refrained from Dw, particu- 
larly on Friday night, but not the rest of the week, is opposed to 
the sense of this Mishnah. If the purpose of the author of the 
Takkana had been to discredit the sects (including Samaritans) 
who were opposed to wown on Sabbath, it would have been the 
easy and natural thing for him explicitly to sanction it with the 
expression my, or he wouid have commended it and declared 
Friday evening m2» jt for everybody, laying as much stress 
thereon as did the Pharisees in their pronouncements against 
Sadducean views. Such purpose could not be effected by 
admonition to eat skum on Sabbath. 

The fact that the Rabbis (in Ketubot), speaking of the varying 
frequency of my among differing classes, say wy w’yo n’n 
‘it is every Sabbath eve’, has nothing to do with the old Halakah 
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against ΤΙ on Sabbath (see Mishnah Ketubot V, 6, where no 
mention is made of w”y may jor). It is certainly not directed 
against that Halakah, as the mention of Naw 2 is made only 
with regard to the n’n (as to. this old Halakah we can find traces 
thereof in the Talmud). 

Dr. Marmorstein is not satisfied with my explanation of the 
disagreement between Pharisees and Sadducees on p1y»3, differ- 
ing as it does from the traditional view. He thinks that the 
Mishnah never presented any difficulty ; but see Geiger, Urschrift, 
p. 247; Derenbourg, Zssai, p. 134. 

Any Talmudic student, not holding himself bound to tradi- 
tional exegesis, can see that the traditional view of this Mishnah 
is impossible of acceptance, as, according to that view of this 
Mishnah, we fail to see any analogy between question and counter- 
question. The Sadducees asked the Pharisees, ‘Why do you 
declare pys3 clean?’ which tradition interprets as, ‘Why do 
you declare clean that water which remains in the vessel after 
part has been poured out into an unclean vessel?’ The retort 
is: ‘Why do you pronounce clean the stream that issues from 
a cemetery?’ The Sadducees ask one thing and the Pharisees 
answer with a question about what no one disputes, since in the 
Torah it is clearly stated NY 7A OD Mpd I ἡ»). It requires 
severe ΒΟ on the part of the traditionalists to find analogy in 
this Mishnah. By my theory, however, all difficulties vanish. 
As I have already stated in another place, ‘ equivocal expressions 
are frequently misleading even to students, and one of these 
equivocal expressions is ῚΝ)), which in places has really the 
connotation of pouring from one vessel to another.’ 


SOLOMON ZEITLIN. 
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HOPKINS’S ‘HISTORY OF RELIGIONS.’ 


The History of Religions. By E. WasHBuRN Hopkins, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, 
Yale University. New York: The MacmILLan Company, 
1918. pp.6+624. 


Tuis new work on the history of religions is part of the 
‘Religious Science and Literature Series’ appearing under the 
editorship of E. Hershey Sneath, Yale University, which is 
designed to provide text-books for religious education in colleges 
and universities. The present manual, accordingly, begins 
ab ovo, that is. in distinction from such works as those of 
Professors Moore and Barton, which are largely confined to 
the higher aspects of religion as they found expression among 
the oriental and classical peoples, Professor Hopkins goes back 
to the basic elements which underlie religious phenomena from 
the lowest to the highest, which he discusses in a genetic way. 
Adopting the figure of a tree for religion, he proposes to ‘study 
the roots and higher growth of this tree, which through its age- 
long development, as any tree changes its earth-drawn sustenance 
into something more ethereal, has transmuted terror into reverent 
awe, hunger into hope, lust into love... We shall see in short 
that the higher not only is above the lower, but that it has 
ascended out of the lower. Savagery did not give place to 
civilization, but developed into it, was already civilization in germ’ 
(Ρ. 1). 

Next to this comprehensiveness and breadth of view of the 
author which he shows throughout in his sympathetic, albeit 
discriminating, estimate of the several religions and their con- 
tributions of ethical and spiritual values, may be singled out his 
independence and critical attitude towards time-honoured shib- 
boleths and assumptions, which will be illustrated in reviewing 
the chapter on the Religion of Israel. 
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In two introductory chapters are discussed the preliminary 
questions of definitions, sources, and classifications of religions, and 
the general characteristics of primitive religions. Professor Hop- 
kins rejects both naturism and animism as the f7ivs of religion, as 
the abstraction of spirit from body is beyond the grasp of primitive 
man. ‘The object to which his grave mumblings of hope and 
fear are directed is neither god nor devil, nor a power of any sort 
as a person; it is rather the potency called mana or orenda’ 
(p.18). This potency the primitive man conceives not as one 
universal power diffused through the universe, but as inherent 
separately in everything animate and inanimate. To this attitude 
towards a spiritual world he gives expression through fear, entreaty, 
by means of dance and spell and memorial stones, which are the 
‘ prototypes of churches’. 

The study of the religions of Africa, of the Ainus, Polynesians 
and America give occasion for the discussion of fetishism, shaman- 
‘sm, taboo, mana and totemism, in all of which the author finds 
elements of permanent value which have been assimilated by 
the higher religions. Thus summing up his estimates of these 
basic elements of primitive religions he says in the Preface: 
‘Taboo invested with spiritual power the moral command, 
insured the home, and made for civilization ; fetishism confirmed 
the thought that man depends on a spiritual something, gave 
faith in a power that helped, and made the power the judge of 
right and wrong; totemism linked man in communion with the 
divine and in conjunction with seasonal nature worship founded 
ritual in the recurrent form necessary to religious stability.’ Then 
follows in succession, Celtic Religion; Religion of the Slavic 
Peoples ; Religion of the Teutons; Religions of India. From 
the Vedas to Buddha; Buddhism; Hindu Sectarian Religions ; 
Religions of China, Pre-Confucian Religion ; Confucius, Tao-tse, 
Taoism ; Religions of Japan, Shintoism and Buddhism; Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian Religion ; Zoroastrianism ; the Religion of 
Israel ; the Religion of Mohammed ; Greek Religion ; the Reli- 
gion of the Romans, and the Religion of Christ and Christianity. 
As has already been noted, the author has a good word for all the 
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religions, especially the advanced ones which have left literatures 
based upon religion: ‘Zoroaster made religion ethical and 
spiritual; God is a spirit, not a nature god; God is good’ 
(p. 378). ‘Zoroaster is first to make public service a part of 
religion’ (p. 382). ‘Mohammed was the logical and historical 
successor of the old prophets of Israel’! (p. 452). ‘The value of 
Mohammedanism lies in its influence with rude races. As it 
represented God to the Arabs, so to-day it is an effective means 
of betterment to those who stand on a low intellectual and 
ethical level. . . its monotheism stands in pleasing contrast with 
Hindu polytheism’ (p. 481 f.). In the Greek religion he admires 
the ‘union of ethics and metaphysics into a religion based not on 
superstition but on philosophy, not on faith but on logic, yet in 
which due place was given to emotion’ (p. 514), while in the 
Roman religion the moral element is pointed out, ‘The Roman 
at all times recognized a supreme directing Power, which was a 
moral force in his life and in that of the State’ (p. 533). 

The religion of Israel is discussed from the critical-evolution- 
istic standpoint, but with many reservations. The author does 
not even conceal his misgivings that the conclusions of the higher 
criticism with regard to the divisions of the Old Testament stories 
into various sections may not be conclusive (p. 428, note 4). 
While it is ‘improbable that David imposed Yahveh on Israel 
after he had consolidated the Israelites by conquest’, ‘it seems 
historically reasonable to believe that Moses... united various 
tribes and made real an ideal not wholly unknown before, in that 
he gave Israel its jealous protecting national divinity’ (p. 418), 
and ‘a pronounced ethical trait is observable in Yahveh worship 
from the beginning’ (p. 415). ‘The purely speculative “ interpre- 
tation” of the patriarchs as tribal heroes, local gods, or even as 
natural phenomena (this last, however, never deserved considera- 
tion), ignores traditional values and, apart from that, remains 
guess-work... We must at least avoid statements too positive 
and incapable of verification’ (p. 418). 

‘Halaka and Agada’ (Haggadah) are notclearly divided between 
Talmud and Midrash respectively, as might be inferred from 
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p. 447. There are large portions of Haggadah in the Talmud, in 
the Babylonian Talmud, which is the authoritative, more’ than 
one-third of its contents, and in the Palestinian or Jerusalem 
Talmud about one-sixteenth, and on the other hand, there are 
halakik Midrashim, as the Sifre, Sifra and Mekilta. Abraham 
Ibn Ezra is famous as a commentator of the Bible, but he has 
not composed a commentary on the Talmud. Nor does it seem 
quite accurate to designate Solomon Bar Isaac (Rashi) or any 
other Rabbi as special carrier-on of the chain of tradition (p. 448). 
Since the conclusion of the Talmud the Jewish community as 
a whole is the depositary of the Tradition. ‘Hannukah or 
Chanuka is now interpreted as a feast of enlightenment’ (p. 450°. 
What is here meant by ‘ enlightenment’, and who is the authority 
for this interpretation ? 

The few misprints noticed, p. 48, ἢ. 1, for latrio vead latria ; 
p. 80 Xoonon, vead Xoanon; p. 238, n. 2 aqas, vead aquas ; 
p. 318 an, vead at; p. 348 Ninevah (25), vead Nineveh; p. 359, 
Ps. vi, 63, strike the 3; μὲ 446, n. 1 Dorsitheans, zead Dosi- 
theans ; p. 448 Tanaim, vead Tannaim; p. 471, n. 1, ’halaika, 
read ‘alaika, and effected, vead affected. 

Professor Hopkins’s work is a valuable contribution to the 
literature on comparative religion. It is a good vrepertorium of 
sifted facts and well-considered interpretations of them for the 
serious scientific study of the religious phenomena. 

There are short bibliographies at the close of each chapter and 
a satisfactory index. 

I. M. CasaNnowicz. - 


United States National Museum. 


THE TARGUM TO CANTICLES ACCORDING TO 
SLO YEMEN MSS. COMPARED* WITH THE 
‘TEXTUS RECEPTUS’ (ED. DE LAGARDE) 


By RAPHAEL HAI MELAMED, New York. 


INTRODUCTION. 


1. THE Targum, in its stage of oral transmission 
antedates the destruction of the second Temple,' but it 
was not until the third or fourth century that some of the 
books were committed to writing,’ and certain versions 
received the sanction of the Synagogue. The time and 
place of the final redaction of the various versions in the 
several parts or books of the Scriptures, and their relation 
to one another, are still mooted questions. This much 
is certain, that the texts as we have them to-day, bear in 


1 Cf. Meg. 3a, where tradition ascribes the origin of the institution of 
oral translation of the Scriptures into Aramaic, to Ezra. Cf. also Ned. 37b, 
Jer. Meg. 74 d, Gen. R. 36, Sanhed. 21 b. 

2 The earliest official written Targum may probably be traced to Babylon, 
where the Onkelos T, was the first to receive the authority of the Rabbis. 
This Targum must have been written about the third century, since its 
Masorah dates from about this time. Cf. Bacher, J/E., XI, 58; A. Berliner, 
Die Masorah zum Targum Onkelos, Leipzig, 1877; S. Landauer, Die 
Massorah zun: Onkelos, Amsterdam, 1896. There are, however, traces of 
a written Targum earlier than that, although not officially sanctioned. 
In the time of Gamaliel I, a Targum to the book of Job was brought to him, 
which he ordered withdrawn from circulation. This same Targum made its 
reappearance in the time of Gamaliel II. Cf. Shabbat 115 a, Tosephta 
Shabbat XIV, Jer. Shabbat 15c, Maseket Soferim V, 15; see also Gratz, 
MGW/J., 1877, 87, who maintains this to have been a Greek translation. 
Further, the statenient made in the Mishnah, Yad. IV, 5 refers no doubt also 
to a written Targum. 
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their content the impress of successive ages and traces 
of varying linguistic influences. 

2. The official Targum on the Torah, called by the 
name of Onkelos,’ is Palestinian in origin and dialect,* but 
its final redaction and authorization took place in Babylon 
about the third century,° where, as some believe, its 
vocabulary and grammar were slightly influenced.® 

3. Parallel to the Onkelos, is the unofficial Jerusalem 
Targum I,’ of a mixed Palestinian and Babylonian 


8 This name, which is based on the passage in Meg. 3a, arose in the 
post-Talmudic period, through confusion of the Aramaic translation of 
Scriptures with the Greek version of Aquila. Cf. PRES, III, 106; JE., 
XII, 58; Buhl, Kanon und Text, 1891, p. 173. 

* Cf. Néldeke, Manddische Grammatik, p. 108; F. Rosenthal, Beth 
Talmud, I] and 111: Berliner, Targum Onkelos, p. 107. See also F. Hommel, 
Theol, Littbl., 1902, col. 206, who maintains it to be a product of Babylon. 

5 According to Berliner, Onkelos was compiled by the second century ; 
Volck, however, places it in the fourth century, at the earliest. Cf. Berliner, 
Targum Onkelos, passim ; PRE.*, Π|, τοῦ. 

6 Néldeke, Die semitischen Sprachen, 1887, p. 32; Die alttest. Lit., 1868, 
Ρ. 257; Manddische Grammatik, p. xxvii; Dalman, Avram. Gram., p. 13; 
Bacher, JE., XII, p. 59. 

7 This Targum is now known generally as Jerusalem Targum I. It also 
bears the name of ‘ Pseudo-Jonathan’. It was not universally known during 
the early Middle Ages, the following apparently being the only ones who 
knew of its existence: Sar Shalom Gaon (Sefer Sha‘are Teshubah, 1858, 
29c), Hai Gaon (Harkavy, Teshubot hageonim, 124 f., 6f., Berliner, Targum 
Onkelos, 11, 173 ff.; RE/J., XLII, 235). Citations from it are to be found in 
the Aruch (cf. Dalman, Gram., 29 and 30), while Judah ben Barzillai and 
R. Meir of Rothenberg also speak of it (cf. Dalman, tbid., and Bacher, JE., 
XII, 60). After the fourteenth century, this Targum was erroneously called 
Targum Jonathan, Menahem Recanati being the first to ascribe it to 
Jonathan ben Uzziel (cf. JE., XII, 60). This mistake arose no doubt from 
a wrong analysis of the abbreviation *”n (= bwin pin). Cf. also the 
Zohar (I, 89a) which contains the statement that ‘Onkelos translated the 
Torah, and Jonathan the Mikva’; it is most probable that ‘ Mikra’ here 
means the Prophets (Bacher, /.c.; RZJ., XXII, 46), but that it was 
misinterpreted to mean the entire Bible, and hence the Pentateuch also 
(cf. Ginsburger ‘ Pseudo-Jonathan’, p. vii). Cf. also Zunz, Gott. Vor., 80 ff. ; 
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dialect,’ the nucleus of which originated in Palestine, 
probably earlier than the Christian era,? but whose final 
redaction did not occur.before the seventh century.!° 

4. Linguistically very similar to Jerusalem Targum I, 
are two other Targumin on the Torah, the fragmentary 
Jerusalem Targum: II,"! and the Jerusalem Targum III in 


glosses.1” 


Dalman, /.c. We have the evidence of Azariah dei Rossi (Meor Enayim, 
ed. Wilna, p. 127) that he saw two manuscripts of a Targum on the Pentateuch 
that agreed in every detail, named respectively ‘Targum Jonathan ben 
Uzziel’ and ‘Targum Jerushalmi’. The editio princeps (Venice, 1591) of 
this Targum was printed from the first mentioned manuscript, which bore 
the wrong title and perpetuated the wrong name. 

8 Cf Dalman, Gramm., p. 32. There is evidence, likewise, that the 
Targum Onkelos exercised some influence over it. 

® Diverse opinions prevail among scholars as to the age of this nucleus. 
On the one hand it is claimed that there are elements antedating the Christian 
era and representing a Palestinian recension independent of the original of 
Onkelos. Cf. Néldeke, Dre alt. Lit., p. 256; F. Buhl, Kanon und Text, 
p. 181; M. Ginsburger, 74. Monatsschrift, XLI, p. 349, note 2; Schiirer, 
Geschichte des jiid. Volkes, 1, p. 150; Bacher, JE., XII, 61; E. Kénig, 
Einleitung in das AT., 1893, p. 100; Bacher, ZDMG., XXVIII, 59f. On 
the other hand, it is maintained that these elements are to be traced back to 
the original source of Onkelos, which was the parent of both, and further- 
more, that the redactor of the Jerusalem Targum, while he used a recension 
of Onkelos current in Palestine, did not have access to a version of this 
Targum specific to Palestine. Cf. Dalman, 7c, and Worte Jesu, 1, 68 f.; 
Bassfreund, 74. Monatsschrift, XLIV, 481 ff.; zbid., Das Fragmenten- 
Targum zum Pentateuch, Breslau, 1896; Lerner, Anlage und Quellen des 
Ber. R., 64. 

10 The Christian and Muhammedan religions are mentioned several times, 
and also the names of a wife and daughter of Muhammed. An African 
manuscript mentions the fall of Constantinople, 1453, but this must be an 
addition by a later scribe. Cf. Dalman, Bacher, &c. 

1 Dalman, Gramm., p. 33; cf. Bassfreund, Das Fragmenten-Targum 
sum Pentateuch, sein Ursprung und Charakter und sein Verhiltniss su den 
anderen pentateuchischen Targumim, Breslau, 1896; Ginsburger, Pseudo- 
Jonathan, 1903 

12 Dalman, Gramm., p. 29. These glosses bear tne superscriptions, 

ΘΟ 
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5. Corresponding closely in vocabulary and grammar to 
the Onkelos Targum,’ is the Targum to the Prophets, 
which received official sanction only in Babylon, where its 
final redaction occured in the fifth century."* 

6. An official Targum to the Hagiographa never existed, 
but there are Targumic versions to most of the books,” 


which are independent in origin and character. In content, 


NN|DDIN, SIAN NOD, and sobuna ‘MN. These have been published in 
early editions of the Pentateuch (Lisbon, 1491 ; Salonica, 1520; Constantinople, 
1546; Venice, 1591. Passages parallel to Exod. 13. 17 and 14. 21 are also 
found in the Makzor Vitry, 167, 305 ff.) and more recently by Ginsburger 
from manuscript sources (M. Ginsburger, Das Fragmenten-Targum, 1899, 
pp. 71-743; J- Bassfreund, Das Fragmenten-Targum zum Pentateuch, 1896, 
pp. 40-44 (reprints from the earlier editions); cf. further, H. Seligsohn, 
De duabus Hierosolymitanis Pentateuchi Paraphrasibus, 1, 1858, p. 37 ff. ; 
Perles, Jiid. Monatsschrift, 1876, p. 368 f.; A. Epstein, REJ, XXX, 
ΡΡ- 44-51). 

13 Dalman, Gramm., p. 16. This Targum was traced back by tradition 
to be the work of Jonathan ben Uzziel (Megillah 3a). Luzzatto identifies 
this Jonathan with Theodotion, as Onkelos is identified with Aquila. As 
early as the time of the Babylonian Amora, Joseph bar R. Hiyya, it was 
generally accepted, and quoted with great frequency in the Academies 
(cf. Bacher, Ag. Bab. Amor., p. 103). Hai Gaon apparently considered 
R. Joseph to be its author, but he was probably its earliest redactor (cf. 
Aruch, ΤΙ, 293 a, 308 a). Cornill views this Targum as of greater antiquity 
than that of Onkelos, since it is more paraphrastic in character and free 
from anti-Christian polemics (Cornill, Eznleitung in das AT., 1893, p. 308). 
But this view is untenable since these qualities issue from the nature of the 
prophetic books which are more didactic than the Pentateuch, and from the 
total absence of anti-Christian polemics in the Babylonian schools (cf. 
Dalman, /.c.). 

14 It seems probably certain that the redactor of this Targum had before 
him the Targum Onkelos (cf. the translations in Judges 5. 26 with Deut. 
22. 5; 2 Kings 14. 6 with Deut. 14.6; Jer. 48. 45, 46 with Num. 21. 25, 29) ; 
but opinion is divided as to whether the redaction is the product of one 
hand. There are numerous parallel translations and obviously later inter- 
polations to be found (cf. Eichhorn, Ermlettung, 1, sec. 217; Berthold, 
Exnleitung, 11, p. 580). 

15 There is naturally no Targum to Ezra, Daniel, and Nehemiah. 
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they vary from strict literalness to amplified Midrash, 
manifested on the one hand in the Targum to Proverbs,!" 
and on the other, in the Targum to the Five Scrolls.” 
Linguistically, they are composite in character 18 and their 
sources likewise are a mixture of very ancient material 
combined with later matter drawn from Palestinian and 
Babylonian literary compilations.!2 Their redaction took 
place sometime between the fifth and eighth centuries. 
The Targum to Canticles, which is here published, was 
probably written in the latter period, there being traces of 
Arabic influences. 


7. Finally, a Jerusalem Targum to the Prophets and 


Hagiographa also seems to have existed at some time, 


16 This Targum agrees in major part with the Peshitta version, with 
which it probably shares a common source, cf. Néldeke, in Merx’s Archiv, | 
II, 246 ff.; Baumgartner, Etude critique sur état du texte du livre des 
Proverbes, Leipzig, 1890, 267 ff. ; Geiger, Nachgelassene Schriften, IV, 112. 

“1 It is interesting to note that there are three Targumim (cf. Catal. 
Codd. MSS. Bibl. Bodl., 1, p. 432; Eichhorn, p. 437) on the Book of Esther 
and that the Targum to this book is the only one of the Hagiographa books 
which is recognized by the Halakah, cf. Masek, Soferim, XII, 6. Some believe 
that Targum II on Esther is a Palestinian parallel to the first. Cf. Merx, 
Chrest. Targ., ix; Bacher, JE., XII; Dalman, /.c. 

18 Psalms, Job, and Chronicles are linguistically similar to the Jerusalem 
_Targum to the Pentateuch, that is, they are of a mixed character and were 
produced about the same time. Cf. Bacher, Jzid. Monatsschrift, XX, 208 ; 
XXI, 408, who seeks to make these Palestinian in origin and of about the 
fourth or fifth century ; see also Baethgen, Jahrb. αὶ Prot. Theol., VIII, 447, 
455 ff. Rosenberg and Kohler show that the ground-work of the Targum on 
Chronicles is as early as the fourth century, although its redaction did not 
take place until the eighth century; cf. Geiger’s Zeitsch., VIII, 72 f., 135 f., 
263f. It is interesting to note that Jerusalem Targum I and II are quoted 
in this Targum; cf. PRE.*, Ill, p. r1ro. 

19 Dalman, p. 25. Cf. 5. 14, where the names of the precious stones in 
the breast-plate of the High Priest are mostly Arabic. Cf. also below, § 36. 
See further, S. Landauer, Orientalische Studien, pp. 505 ff. 
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of which at present only fragments and glosses are 
known.”” 

8. With the invention of systems of vocalization,”’ the 
consonantal text of the Targum, as in the Hebrew original, 
was provided with symbols fixing the pronunciation in 
accordance with the tradition locally prevalent. Three 
distinct types of vocalization are now known to have 
existed ; (1) the so-called Tiberian” system, or the sublinear, 
the only one known prior to 1839; (2) the Babylonian* 
system, or the superlinear, discovered in 1839; and (3) the 
Palestinian ** system, also superlinear, which was discovered 
in 1894. 

20 Lagarde published marginal glosses of the Prophets from the Reuchlin 
Codex. Cf. Prophetae Chald., 1872, pp. vi-xhi; fragments from Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Amos, Jonah, and Zechar., are 
found in this Codex. Some corrections from a manuscript are to be found 
in Baer-Delitzsch, Liber Jerem., Ὁ. vi, note 1; cf. further, Bacher, ZDMG., 
XXVIII, 1 ff.; Dalman, Aram. Dialektproben, p.12. According to Kohut, 
the Aruk quotes from a Targum Jerushalmi to the Prophets and Hagiogr. 
Cf. Zunz, Gott. Vort., p. 80 ff. But these are not always dependable and 
they may be only variants of the current Targumim. See Dalman, p. 29 ἔ. 

21 Cf. Ὁ. Levias, JE., XII, 446 ff. 

22 It is by no means settled that the names used for the vowel ee 
are accurate. They indicate at most the place of their usage rather than of 
their origin. Cf. Neubauer, /OR., III, pp.604-22; Margoliouth, Transactions 
of the Ninth Congress of Orient., 11, London, 1893; Néldeke, Mand. Gramm., 
Introd., p. 5; Barnstein, Targunz Onkelos, pp. 6-7; Kahle, Massoret. des 
Ostens, Leipzig, 1913, pp. 204, 157 ff. 

#3 Three distinct types have been distinguished in the development of 
this system: (1) the simple type as shown in Targum MSS. and Neo- 
Hebrew texts; cf. Merx, Chrestomath. Targum, p. xv ; Margoliouth, Proceed. 
Society Bibl. Arch., XV, p. 165 ff.; Praetorius, * Uber das Babylon. Punkt. 
des Hebr.’, ZDMG., LIII, 181-96; Friedlander, Monatsschr., 1894, 215. 
(2) The complex or composite type found in Codex Petropolitanus dated 
916, Berliner, Festschrift, pp. 18, 30. (3) The type exemplified by the Berlin 
MS. Or. qu. 680; Friedlander, JOR., VII, 564 ff. ; Proceed. Soc. Bibl. Arch., 
1896, pp. 86 ff.; Kahle, ‘Beitrage zur Geschichte der Hebr. Punkt.’, in 
Stade’s Zeitschr., XX1, 273 fi. 


24 Until all material shall be made available, the varying stages of 
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g. It is probable that these various systems of vocaliza- 
tion influenced one another to some extent, and that in 
the form we now know them, do not represent the original 
character of their respective types.” 

10. The Tiberian system of punctuation, it seems, was 
not originally adaptable for Aramaic texts.*° Hence it is 
quite probable that in the earliest texts of the Targum 
supplied with vowels, the superlinear system was used, and 
that with the more universal usage of the sublinear system 
the former was transposed into the latter.?! 

11. Some internal evidence as well as external testimony 
points to this fact. A comparison of the text of the 
Targum, as contained in the Sabbioneta edition,”> with 
the genuinely Babylonian MS. Or. qu. 680, strikingly reveals 
their common source of origin. Notwithstanding the many 
corrupt forms it contains, the Sabbioneta text shows all the ~ 
ear-marks of a Babylonian or superlinear punctuation.” 
The same may be said of the Parma MS. de Rossi, No. 7.°° 

12. Furthermore, an explicit statement is found in the 
Codex de Rossi, No. 12, of the Parma Library, that it was 
transcribed into the sublinear system from a copy pointed 


with superlinear vowels.*! 


‘development in this system cannot be definitely fixed. It may be assumed, 
however, that the still unpublished Genizah Fragments are of the oldest 
type. Kahle, Der Masoretische Text, p. 29, note 1. An intermediate stage 
was published in Ο. Levias’s article in the 4/SZ., XV, and in the text of 
Neubauer, JOR., VII, 361 and Kahle, Stade’s Zeitschrift, XXI, 273. the 
third stage is presented. 

2 Kahle, pp. 157, 158. 26 Tbid., p. 204. 21 bid. 

28 Berliner, Targum Onkelos, 1. 

29 Kahle, p. 205 ff., Berliner, Targum Onkelos, 11. 

30 7014... Berliner, p. 132 f. 

31 Cf, Kahle, 205, H. L. Strack, Zeitschrift f. d. Luth. Theol. τε. Kirche, 
XXXVI, 1875, p. 622. Berliner, Zargum Onkelos, 134. 
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13. Thus it appears that the superlinear vocalization 
is probably the oldest known in the Targum texts, and 
that this system, due to its gradual disuse, was changed 
into the one common now.” 

14. This transposition of the Targum vowels led naturally 
to inaccuracies and mistakes, which multiplied in pro- 
portion to the number of new manuscripts written and new 
editions published. Elias Levita, in his Introduction to the 
Meturgeman, laments the confused state of the Targum 
texts, and the multitudinous variations in vocalization which 
then existed. He, as well as Buxtorf and others, proposed 
to bring some order into the chaos by correcting these 
texts on the basis of Biblical Aramaic.*? This was done 
to some extent,** but the method possesses no scientific 
value.*° 

15. Such was the state of Targumic texts until the 
discovery of the Yemen MSS. threw a flood of light upon 
this department of Semitic learning, and stimulated active 
research therein. These MSS. have proved of invaluable 


82 It is at present impossible, with the evidence available, to come to 
a final judgement in this matter. It may be that the Tiberian system of 
punctuation was originally employed for Targum texts in those localities 
where it prevailed for Hebrew, and that we have to-day an independent 
Tiberian tradition in these texts. But this cannot be settled, as Lagarde has 
pointed out, until all the pure Tiberian manuscripts shall have been carefully 
studied and compared. Cf. Lagarde, Mitterlungen, 11, 174. And even if 
this should be conclusively established, which seems dubious (cf. Kahle, 204), 
nevertheless, the worthlessness of the current Tiberian Aramaic texts is 
established beyond doubt. 

83 Berliner, p. 185f.; Merx, Chrest., viii; idem, ‘Bemerkungen tber 
die Vocalisation der Targume’, Verhandlungen des Fiinften Internationalen 
Orientalisten-Congresses, 1881, 1, p. 159 ff. Mercier and others corrected the 
Targum on the basis of Syriac. 

34 Idem. 

85 Merx, Chrest. T., viii fi. 
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aid in the reconstruction of the Targumic text and its 
grammar, which Levita despaired of producing with the 
material then available. 

16. Numerous works have already been published upon 
the basis of these Yemen MSS. 

(t) Merx published a goodly number of excerpts from 
MSS. in the possession of the British Museum, covering 
sections of the Pentateuch, the Prophets, and the ‘ Dream 
of Mordecai ’.*® 

(2) Pratorius has published the Targum to Joshua ** 
and Judges ὃ after Berlin codices. 

(3) Dalman used for his Grammar, Aramaic Dictionary, 
and Specimens of Aramaic Dialects, Prof. Socin’s MSS. 
and codices in the British Museum.” 

(4) Barnstein used for his work on the Onkelos to 
Genesis a MS. of the British Museum, a Montefiore codex, 
and a MS. belonging to Dr. M. Gaster.*” 

(5) The complete Targum to Onkelos was published by 
the Yemenite Jews, with vowels transposed into the 
sublinear system.*! 

(6) Wolfson published from a Berlin MS. the first 
twelve chapters of the Targum to Jeremiah.” 

(7) Silvermann issued the first ten chapters of the 
Targum to Ezekiel from the same source.” 

(8) Alfred Levy published the Targum to Koheleth 
based upon British Museum MSS. and a Gaster codex.** 


36 Porta Linguarum Orientalium, VII, Merx, Chres. Targumuca, Berlin, 
1888. 

87 Das Targum zu Josua in Jemenischer Uberlieferung, Berlin, 1899. 

88. Das Targum zum Buch der Richter, Berlin, tgoo. 

89. Avamiiisch-Neuhebratsches Woérterbuch, Frankfurt a. M., 1897-1901. 

49 The Targum of Onkelos to Genesis, London, 1896. 

41 The Torah, Jerusalem, 1894-1901. 

#2 Halle, 1902. 43 Strassburg, Igo2. 44 Breslau, 1905. 
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(9) Kahle issued numerous extracts of the Targum 
based upon codices in Cambridge, Oxford, and Petrograd.” 

17. The following edition of the Targum to Canticles 
is based on six manuscripts of Yemen origin, and on the 
text contained in Paul de Lagarde’s Hagiographa Chaldaice. 
The texts, hitherto current, were reprints of the Editio 
princeps, issued by Bomberg in Venice in 1517, into which 
numerous errors and corruptions have naturally crept. 
While the Lagarde edition re-established the original 
Bomberg consonantal text, no attempt has yet been made 
to compare this with the text current in Yemen, nor has 
any effort been made to establish its vocalization. 

The following manuscripts have been used. in the 
preparation of this work: 


“ἂν. 


18. MS. A is part of Or. 1302, in the possession of 
the British Museum. The Targum of Canticles covers fols. 
154 a-186 Ὁ. A photographic reproduction, three-quarters 
of the original size, is in the possession of the Dropsie 
College.*® 

The writing is in clear square characters, twenty- 


four lines to a page, and measures, without margins, 


-i" 


52” x 33". The Hebrew verses are each followed by the 
Targum, an Arabic translation of the Hebrew verse, and 


4° Kahle, Masoreten des Ostens, Leipzig, 1913. 

46 I take this opportunity of thanking Dr. Cyrus Adler, President of the 
Dropsie College, for securing and placing at my disposal the photographs of 
MSS. A, B, E, and F. I also wish to express my indebtedness to the 
authorities of the British Museum, and of the Bodleian Library for their 
kindness in permitting these photographs to be made. I am likewise 
under obligation to the Rev. G. Margoliouth of the British Museum, and to 
Dr. A. E. Cowley of the Bodleian Library, through whose kindness I secured 
these reproductions. 
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by an Arabic commentary. In the Hebrew text both the 
Raphe sign and the dagesh are employed, while in the 
Aramaic the Raphe sign usually occurs over the letters 


n2733. wis diacritically marked. 


B. 


19. B is an Oxford MS., 2333 MS. Opp. Add., a photo- 
graph of which is in the Dropsie College. There are 
thirty-eight leaves in the photograph, the last seven of 
the original MS. having been omitted since they contain 
only the Arabic commentary. 

The writing which is in square characters, covers 
4%" x 23”, and contains generally twenty-six lines to a page. 

The Hebrew verse is followed by the Targum, and by 
an Arabic translation and commentary. There are generally 
Raphe signs over the letters ἢ 3 73 3, as well as a dia- 
critical mark over the ¥. In the Hebrew text both the 
Raphe sign and the dagesh is used. 

The MS. contains many marginal notes which cannot 
be deciphered from the photograph. Onthe margin of 137, 
20", and 210 some Rabbinic explanations of the text are 


found. 5 


ε: 

20. MS. C, which dates from the sixteenth century,*’ 
belongs to the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
and came from the collection of Judge Mayer Suizberger, 
who presented it to the library of that institution. It 
consists of thirty-one heavy paper leaves, 8” x 5%”, written 
on both sides.*® 


47 Cf. A. Marx, JOR., New Series, I, 65, 66. 
48 I take this opportunity of thanking Prof. A. Marx, the librarian of the 
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The writing which is in clear square characters covers 
6x 41" of each page, thus allowing-ample margins on all 
four sides, except on the inner, where the binding materially 
reduces it. 

There are generally seventeen lines to a page, oc- 
casionally, however, eighteen or nineteen. The edges are 
considerably worn out and crumbling, while the corners’ 
have been rounded off by wear. Leaves 25-8 inclusive 
were bound in reverse order. 

The MS. ends at 8. 8 after giving two lines of the 
Targum. On 298 some later hand wrote the concluding 
Hebrew verses of the book, 8. g-14, with a massoretic 
note on the margin. One leaf in the middle, which con- 
tained the Hebrew and Targum of 7. 9-12 inclusive is also 
missing. The Hebrew and Targum of 3. 2 having been 
omitted in their proper place are inserted after 3. 5. Some 
later hand, however, wrote the Hebrew of 3. 2 in the 
margin after 3. I. 

Pages 1°, 1», and 25 contain an Arabic introduction 
written by a different hand. Each Hebrew verse is followed 
by its Targum and a literal Arabic translation of the 
Hebrew. 

There are numerous marginal readings and super- 
scriptions by two or three different hands, one of which 
is in a bad scrawl. A number of the marginal readings 
coincide with L, and appear to be corrected from it. 

The inner margins in a number of places, and the 
upper left-hand portion of the last page, are so worn out 
that the writing cannot be deciphered. 

The Hebrew text generally has a Raphe sign over the 


Jewish Theological Seminary of America, for placing this manuscript and 
the following one at my disposal. 
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letters N537333. w both in the Hebrew and the Targum 
is diacritically marked. A dagesh lene and dagesh forte 
are frequently found in the Hebrew words. These were 
inserted, sometimes by the original scribe, and sometimes 
by a later hand. A later hand pointed with sublinear 
vowels, and also inserted musical signs over many of the 
Hebrew verses. 

In the Targum, the letters n 3 Ἵ 3 frequently have the 
diacritical Raphe sign, while occasionally a dagesh is 


also found. 


»: 


21, MS. D,® likewise belongs to the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America. It is fragmentary in character, con- 
taining only eleven leaves, measuring 8” x 534”, written on 
both sides of heavy paper. Each side contains fifteen lines 
in a hand that is clear, but neither as fine nor as firm as C. 

The fragment begins in the middle of the Targum of 
I. I, and continues to 2. 2. Only a few words of the 
Targum to this verse are given, when it breaks off to 
resume in the middle of the Targum of 7. 9. Continuing 
from this point until it reaches the Hebrew verse of 8. 2. 
the fragment ends. 

Each Hebrew verse is followed by its Targum. Except- 
ing an occasional dagesh in a Hebrew word there are no 
diacritical points of any kind. Some Hebrew words are 
pointed with sublinear vowels, and supplied with a few 
musical accents. Several words omitted in the text are 
placed in the margin. 


49 Cf. JOR., New Series, I, 65. 
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22. MS. E, is part of Or. 2375 in the possession of the 
British Museum. The Targum covers foll. 168°-184". A 
photographic reproduction, three-quarters of the original 
size, is in the library of the Dropsie College. 

The writing is in clear, square characters, in double 
column, twenty-four lines to each, and measures 7?” X 52”. 
On the margins is a massora parva, and at the bottom of 
each page a massora magna. 

The Hebrew verses are pointed with sublinear vowels, 
and supplied with musical accents. A horizontal line over 
the letters M 5 3 3.3 3 indicates the Raphe sign, which line 
is also found over the Jetters 7 and δ w& is likewise dis- 
tinguished by a diacritical point. The dagesh is ccnstantly 
used both in the Hebrew and Aramaic text. 

The Hebrew verse is followed by the Targum, and by 
an Arabic translation of the former. The MS. frequently 
begins a word at the end of a line, and repeats the word, 


or part of the word, on the line following. 


bi 


23. MS. F is part of Or. 1476 of the British Museum, 
and covers foll. 1-27”. A photographic reproduction is in 
the library of the Dropsie College. 

Except that this MS. is poorly written, and in many 
places blurred and illegible, it is almost identical with E. 
The writing measures 4}” x 33”, and contains seventeen or 
eighteen lines to a page. 

24. An analysis of the various texts reveals an essential 
difference between all the Yemen MSS. on one hand, and 
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the Lagarde text on the other. Apparently there are two 
underlying recensions, both of which have attained their 
present form independently of one another. These varia- 
tions include independent readings, morphological and 
syntactical differences. 7 

25. While it must be admitted, at the outset, that. on 
the whole L preserves a superior consonantal text, there 
are numerous independent readings and constructions in 
the MSS. which establish beyond question a different 
archetype and origin. 

26. While all the MSS. form one group among them- 
selves as opposed to L, they are by no means uniform in 
their readings. Indeed, a casual analysis of their respective 
texts reveals special affinities among several of them. 

The six MSS. divide themselves into four distinct 
groups, all bearing the characteristic stamp of their common 
origin, but each possessing features peculiarly its own. 
Thus, A and B bear characteristics distinctively their own, 
and form one family group, while E and F are likewise 
especially and peculiarly related one to the other. Of 
course differences exist between A and B and E and F 
respectively, but most of these are traceable to individual 
peculiarities of their scribes. C stands apart, representing 
a group all its own, while D, though fragmentary, likewise 
possesses features distinctive to itself. 

The frequency with which C contains readings peculiar 
to EF would indicate that it is more intimately related 
to that group than to AB. And likewise D possesses 
stronger affinities with both C and with EF than with 
AB. The fragmentary character of D, however, precludes 
any positive conclusions. 


If we represent Y as the original Yemen text, as 
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distinct from the text of L, the following diagram would 


portray the various groupings of the MSS.: 
W. 


es 
C D EF 
And if T! is made to represent the original Targum of 


Canticles and L!, the original archetype of L, the following 


diagram would represent the grouping: 
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CHAPTER I 
TEXTUAL VARIANTS 


A. INDEPENDENT READINGS. 


27. Convincing testimony for two independent recen- 
sions of the L(agarde) and Y(emen) texts, mentioned 
above, is to be found, for example, in the independent 
readings in 4. 12, in which the variants are scarcely to be 
accounted for, save on the ground of independent, original 
versions. L, 7 ΨΊΩΞ 123 pon porswa ΠΣ pow Pnding 
pam wn ΠΥ ΝΟ wrann sobs mann part jn. While all 
of the Yemen MSS. are not uniform in their readings, their 
differences are only slight, and such as would be expected 
in MSS. coming from the hands of different scribes. 

28. In 4. 11, we also have what appears to be inde- 
pendent readings of L and Ὑ. ἈΠΕ sna poses pty 
smbooa ΝΡῸν tena ἼΣΟΥ ΟΣ ΠΡ pamiaD ἱΠῸῚ NwpT 
made mas [ὉΠ wad mm wan adn pp Inaba paw. 
Apparently the reading of L in-t ‘to distil’ is better than 
ΠΟῪ in Y. 

29. In 5. 13, curiously enough, the same variants are to 
be found, the former having ynbt, while ¥ has pnd. There 
is a strong possibility that the archetype of Y did not 
understand the rarer word jndt, and substituted the more 
common ἡ ΠΡ) for it. Then again the Hebrew texts in 
both places, ΠΟΤ n5) and ny ‘to distil’ or ‘to drip’, 
would seem to require in its Aramaic paraphrase some 
such word as nbt. The text of Y, however, is clear, and 
points back to an independent version. 


30. A further illustration of the independent versions of 
VOL. X. Dd 
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L and Ὑ is found in 4.9. 1, onnx ὙΠΟ ΠῚ 30 md Sy yap 
nan 30 md dy yap ayy ant ἘΣ ΝΡ Sew ane 
wd 10 AAD PAD 9239 7D WMS Nps Sinks PIs eae ae 
mans Sy xmsbot adds xan mat ΝΠ mat, The text of 
Y is apparently defective here, all the Yemen MSS. 
omitting the first clause. The Hebrew text which repeats 
‘nad, seems to require the double passage 5 mb dy yap, 
The scribe of the original Yemen version probably allowed 
his eye to wander in transcribing this verse, and inserted 
the phrase 5y yap ΝΡῸΝ xm ‘amd which belongs to the 
omitted clause, in the wrong place. The reading of L 
J03 ‘I was corrupted in Ὑ to 7235, which also omits Np. 
The text of L thus seems to be better preserved, although 
it is not beyond possibility that the shorter text of Y may 
have been the original reading. At any rate, the uniformity 
of all the MSS. of Y show that they belong to one and the 
same recension, different to that underlying L. 

31. There are, moreover, other differences which point 
to these independent versions. Thus in 5. 4 the variations 
in reading considerably alter the sense of the passage. 
Thus: panned yay xd See ma ΝΟΡῚ mm ΣῚΡ jp ane ἽΘ 
mmd and. It is difficult to say which reading is to be 
preferred. Both give good sense, but L seems to connect 
with the previous verse, 5. 3, slightly better than Y. 

32. Likewise in 1. 8, the two versions show material 
difference in the thought expressed. smb3 ‘nd pad mya 
ynvv2. It is possible that L has an independent text, but 
since the context requires some such text as Y, it seems 
more likely that the latter is the correct and more original 
reading. The variants in L can then be accounted for through 
scribal error. ‘n> was probably ‘ond; and a later hand 
found it necessary to correct 75 to wind. 
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33. Further illustrations of this divergence between L 
and Ὑ are shown in the following passages: I. I ΡΝ 
nado [5 naw pao ΝῊ pin ΝΌΟΣ wexns ΝΗῚ 101 
name) aN Asn ΓΝΟΝῚ 59 τ 1 xmbso ΠΡΒΥῚ poya ΝΠ ὯΔ; 
2.5 Spoy casi; 2. 8 Sxnw ma xoy pam ἩΠῚ ya; 5. 1 [Ὁ 
ΣΡ SnynNn xn; 5. 8 pononn ΠΟ» mans, 

34. In 5.14 L and Y differ essentially in the order in 
which the names of the tribes are given, as well as in the 
names of the precious stones on which the names were 
engraved : (5) 72W¥”, (6) 1131, (7) 19, (8) *nD3, (9) 73, (10) Ἴων δ] 

35. The names of the precious stones differ almost 
entirely, those of Y agreeing with the Hebrew text in 
xed. .29. ἘΠ: and’ 20. ro'ff,, The) names: in’ GL) are 
apparently Arabic equivalents of the Hebrew: * (1) “one 58 
(eal), (2) PY (Geis), (3) TEV PID (yyss5), (4) “nD (395), 
(5) 7370RN (3433), (6) TM (jase), (7) NOMA (yh), (8) THEDN (eel), 
(9) meio (clas), (10) a5 (<a), (11) 33°99,, (12) DOIN. 
ABC have margins or superscriptions giving other names 
of precious stones in place of those in the text. AB have 
ten such substitutes, three of which agree with L, while C 
has all its ten substitutes agreeing with L. EF have no 
corrections. 

36. A further divergence between L and Y is to be 
noted in: 5. 14 ‘In dy yada NeempT amt Nod pry Sy pbs 


50 Cf. T 1 Sam. 2. τ ΠΝ NN) AN. 

51 I, and Y agree as to the other six names, all reading: (1) f2\N", 
(2) nyow, (3) 95, (4) MIM, (rr) DY, (12) 792. C, however, 
reverses the order of (5) [7 and (6) Dwv" of Y. It is noteworthy that L 
follows the order of the names given in T J Exod. 39. τὸ ff., but Y agrees 
with none of the orders recorded in the Pentateuch. 

52 Cf. 5. Landauer, Orientalische Studien, pp. 505, 506. 

53 AB agree with L and write ONN. 

5 AB read ‘mi 5). 

Dd2 
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ΝΠ) ἼΟΝ ; 5 6. 3 ΠῚ ΝΌΡΝ vind xnde xox soy sonny 
Iw nysw we conn; 7. 9 Seem And sow AN pn 
mI, 

37. The differences cited below are mostly in individual 
words which continue to bear out the impression that L and 
Y are independent in their text origin. 1.1 ANI22 m2; 
I, 9 NOT D5 1.75 NAN NII 113}} yw Nod;°° 2. 1 NNN; 
2.5 70 np; 2.5 qwan; 2. 8 xnndid; 2.14 In; 57 2. 16 
ΔΟΡῚ; pa; 58 4.1 nee wa; 4. 2 Me ADD; 4. 12 pndnwy 
mao; 5. 4 adsmy ; 59. 5. 10 mye; 6 5. ΤΙ BIND; 5. 14 PIT 
mvwys; 6. 2 pon; 1 6. 8 porn; 6. 8 nay xadp pin73025s8 
NODS 7.1 PD AM; 7.2 pam; 7.6 manpad; 7.11 woe; 
8. 1 xvna; © 8. 4 ΒΟ. 6 8. 7 meno pyNT; 8. 7 PEND 8); 
8. 8 bat; 8.9 en ΝΟ ww tdyayn,% 


B. FULLER READINGS. 


38. In the following passages L preserves fuller readings 
than Y. Most of these appear to be additions or expan- 
sions made by a later hand. These apparent additions 
of L are placed in brackets: 1. 9 Man [Pmmbym]; 1. 10. 
son [Sop] ὃν; 1. 13 mm ox [or ΜΠ 3]; 2.2 ppya] 
NIN) [NOI NIPNT NTN [Ὁ NOD dN T; 2. 7 ὍΝ [NIT] do 
ΝΕῚΡ; 6. 3. 4 bea [ma syn]; 3. 7 Ὁ vanes] psn ΝΡ m3 


55 Curiously enough A has the same reading as L (excepting ΝΠ 
NW7IP7 which A reverses in order). This reading seems superfluous. 
It probably was originally a gloss which later crept into the text of L. 
Some later hand corrected A from Li. 

Se Ci Eebr. text. 57 Y nearer Hebr. 

58 Y is better=‘heroes’. F reads An: 

59 Y somewhat better. Cf. T 2 Kings 17. 6. 

60 jy’, unusual pl.; correct form is NNYEY or ΠΤ ΟΦ). 

SI ΓΕ 8; 2 62 Y nearer Hebr. text. 

SST CEG. 2: 64 Τί is better; cf. Hebr. 

ΟΣ ἩΒΡΙΣ 66 Cf. Deut: 2,14; 2. 16. 
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[m7 73a Andy Noes yy by; 2. 10 nwo jon yoye oT] Nay md 
[anna ; 3.11 [My AA Nopya sob ΠΡ ἸΩΡῚ snddons san] 
por Dy myst ΝΠΡΟΟΙΘῚ Nin; 4. 1 [Nnw >] IIIT; 5. 13 
ΠΌΡΟΥ] pprmpt; 8. 6, 8 [vw >] woop; 7. 2 [Nmup05] poss; 
7.10 wn [30]; 8.1 [md] poo; 8. τι Amy 7? dey 
[ssmab19]. 

39. In the following passages it is difficult to say 
whether the fuller readings of L are expansions of the 
original or whether the shorter readings are abbreviated 
forms of what originally were fuller: 1. 1 1H|05 [A201] NNN; 
I. 1 pan Ν [ans 15Π1}: 2. τὸ [MAS] NIP Noy [Da]; 
3. 5 [mp] Nyy NyIND; 3. 6 mm oop Pow] nbs; 4. 16 wD 
Novia [ΠῚΠ] ΝΟΥ; 5. 16 [Hom] an; 6.12 pps [pps]; 
7.6 [snow 05] xmeep; 7. 8 [0.2] pan, 

40. There are a few passages in which Y is fuller than 
L. They are mostly of little consequence: 1.4 ΨΥ ΩΝ 
δρῦν 55 pan [oP]; 1. 5 dene ma [xoy]; 1. 7 pore poses 
mw [poss]; 1. 8. exo ΝΞ mda; 1. 12 xody [55]; 
2.14 oxi” [ma] Noy; 2.15 dene ma [xny]; 2.16 29 
[xa] ‘PhS; 3.5 [OMA] ΠΟ» ΟΝ; 3. 6 Sere [mea]; 4. τά 
‘p13 [maw] +3 [bs py]; 5-3 [noes] Sxqw anes my; 6. 9 
[Νοῦν] mand, 

C. EXPLICIT READINGS. 


41. There are a number of cases in which the text of L 
is more explicit than that preserved in ¥. It is hardly 
possible to say which are the original readings. 1.1 D4p 
Seneet spn [Π|Π}]}; 11 1. 12 pen [pay] mn; 2. 4 ony Sys 
mad [mim]; 2.14 panyp [fn] jo; 2. τό, 5.10 [mA] NP; 

67 Cf. T 1 Kings 8.65. Τὶ appears to be a gloss. 


68 J, reading unnecessary. 69 Τ, smoother. 
τὸ AB erroneously write my. 


τι Cf, T Isa. 30. 29 ὈΝ ΠΣ Ἢ ND'p~N OTD. CNGEGE Ὁ: 
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2.17 [Nant] ΝΡ ὁ ὁ ay; 2. 17 [Aa] pay; 8. 8 soxbo 
[Ὁ]. 

42. ¥, too, has a number of explicit readings not con- 
tained in.L. 1. 6 58; 1. 8 xmwn nady [pad] ndwxs jor sy; 
1. 14 [Nv OD] ΠΦῸ nm "52 ΝΠ; 15. 2. 12 [prax] oad; 4.1 
[Ssnee] am; 5.1 pod ΠΡ Π᾿ [ΝἸΡ 2] map; 5. 2 ID 
nom [5 ; δ. 11 nS Pwo]; 7.9 [MIN] ἘΠΉΞΝ, 

43. L has a fondness for full names, for specific titles, 
and for exact localizations which Y almost consistently 
omits. 1. 9 [ΠἸὉἽ] NOY; 2. 15 [xnaN] apy; 3. 4, 5 awd 
[wea]; 3.4 [paan] Awost; 3. 4 [Mowown jr 72] pen; 3.6 
[ὩΣ 72] yen; 3. 7 [Sees] xobo ποῦ; 4. 1 moby [xadn]; 
5. 4 [1] owda;74 5. 7 [Aa] ΝΞΟ ptt; 5. 14 xndn ΠΠΙΝΣ 
[sobyn]; 6. 2 [Ssendsy na] Saann; 6. 4 [nderpa sada] andy ; 
8. 12 moby [ado]. 

44. There are two instances, however, in which Y pre- 
serves fuller titles than L. 2. 7 [Sxnet paa] awn; 8 13 
[xvaa] mode, 


D. ORDER. 


45. In the following passages the order of certain 
phrases in L differs from the order preserved in ¥Y. Most 
of these passages, however, retain a better sequence in Y. 
1.1 NIND MEN INNA; 1. g Mea MN mMMbdYM; 1. 12 
ama sy pamayy ὩΠΤῚ Sy ΥΩ; 2. 3 NINN maw ox; 7% 
2. 8 avd aint am by; 4. 16 noes Ssqw enema; 5. 9 
way mae ya ne; 5.5 nnnby pon; 6. 1 wow ID 
TION 1315 6. 9. NINP PAI; 7. 5 pW wD PND; 7. 6 win by 


78 Y nearer Hebr. cf. Exod. 32. τὸς 7 Cf. Josh. τοὶ 47. 

7 Only C™ writes NIIAMN ; Y uses ΝΟ which is wrong. 

76 C apparently agrees with L, although it does not preserve the full 
text. Cf. 5.9, &c. 
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mpm; 7. 7 andy ΝΕΡΌ; 8. 12 dan node op [Ὁ pay 
onynd; 8.13 J Sp anes opynwy, 


E> “VERES- 

46. In the cases cited below L and Y use different but 
cognate verbs. Thus in 1. 16, L reads jw», Pael pt. act. of 
the root wip, while Y has jw5 from root ‘wp. In 6. 2 L has 
33:07 from the root 233 to collect, gather (flowers, &c.), 
Y 3) from the root ‘33, which, while having the same 
meaning, is used generally of debts or taxes. In 6.9 L 
NTN) a pt. pass., meaning ‘to be devoted to’, in Ὑ is found 


as ΝῊ ΠῚ from the root 17. 


F. SUFFIXES. 

47. In the following passages L differs from Ὑ in having 
nouns in the absolute form, while Y appends some personal 
ἘΠ:  DPhus in 1. 3 Seavey ma ney; 1.6, 4. 16 smbs ; 78 
4. To pono; 5. 2 xmd32; 6. 2 ΝΘ ΠῚ ΠΣ ;. 7. 6 winds; 8.9 
xDDD; 8. τί ΝΞ WD, 

In the following passages L has personal suffixes attached 
to nouns which Y omits. Thus 1.6 jiamyo; 1.13 Joy; 
305 MN; 4.7 ΡΥ: 4.10 TPINT AD DW; 4.12 pwn; 
Pere erp) Ma Ἐπ ΤῊ Nas ὦ. hy POI 5 7:5. PTs η- ὃ 
qyna ; 8.1 YAN 1D; 8.4 Ὃν ; 8.7 πον, 


G. NUMBER. 

48. In the following passages, while it is immaterial 
whether we read sing. or plur. in the text, L differs from Y 
in number: 1.4 NODWI; 2.5 WIND; 2. Q PDD; 4. 12 
mix; 4. 16 NMI; 7.8 xoonxa ; : τ ΒΞ; ὃ. 7. δ 51. 0 

7 Although C has pws and E “BD, they also are derived from ‘WD. 


78 Cf, 7. 6. 79 Cf. Onk. Exod. 32. 7. 
80 Τί, refers to N77, Y to 0d. 
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GRAMMATICAL VARIANTS 


49. Difference in orthography, phonetics, morphology, 
and syntax are also to be noted between L and Ὑ. While 
each variant taken by itself would not prove significant, 
the sum total of their differences bear out the impression 
that the Yemen MSS. issue from a source independent of L. 


A. THE ORTHOGRAPHY OF L. 


50. Characteristic of the orthography of L is its decided 
preference for final 7. It writes m2 and ΠΙῺΝ almost in- 
variably, but occasionally we find a final 8, as in Nyav, 
xmyv. Further, L prefers to use δ to ἡ"; thus we have 1.23, 
onm, on, but also N°2), MN™WD. 


B. PHONETICS. 


1. Consonants. 


51. The following consonantal differences are to be 
noted between L and Y: 8.5,°L j235, Y jan; *! Geo 
spnna, Ὑ ΝΣ ; 4. 12, 12 pops, Ὑ pdabdsa, 

2. Vowels. 

In half or completely closed syllables ἃ is changed to 
é or i, as, 2.5, L‘oms, ABE ‘ons; 8.11, L maryi, ¥ 
maya. When followed by a labial i becomes i, as, I. 7; 
T snd, Y snons. U or ὁ. is. changed to 1, in ΠΝ 
L ΝΟ, Y xo or xw.82 In 5. 13, likewise, L has x5 
and Y x72, 


81 C erroneously pointed the word “a4. L is probably correct; cf. 
G. Dalman, Grammatik des Jiidisch-Palistinischen Aramaisch, Leipzig, 1905, 
p- 104; hereafter abbreviated ‘Gr. ἢ. 

82 Probably N41) is the better form; cf. play on ‘377917 -- "8 ND, 
T 2 Esther 2. 5. 


. 
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C. MORPHOLOGY. 
1. Verbs. 

52. Peal: Pf. 3m.s. A number of instances of forms 
with ἡ are found in L which Y omit: 1. 14 Sop; 2. τῷ 
Pani- 6.0 VI woe, ai. Pt-act.fs.2 6213 San.  Inf.: 
L writes regular form with », but Y has the unusual form 
without Ὁ: 1. 7 Nadafo}di; 2.9 xban[o]>. Inf. ’y and "ἡ 
verbs: L writes forms with ', Y without: 1. 7 ann ; 5.4 
anny; 7.9 ρου. Pael pf. 3 m.s, 6.2, L dap, ¥ 0p; 
Aphel pf. 3 pl. 5. 7, 1, mn bmw, Ὑ mnosN); impf. 3 m. 5. 
8.4, L WIP, Y 1535; impv. m. 5. with suff. 2. 14, L ‘nx, 
Yoome; inf. 5.12, 1, xaawd, y xaoed; 8. 6, L arp), 
Y wipwd Ithpeel inf. 1. 10, L xaaned, ¥ sarned. Ishtafal 
pf. 3.6, L Inve, Y arAws. Quadrilateral, pt. pass. 3 ἢ 
L ὈΣἽἼΞΙ, Y Ὁ ny, - 


2. Nouns. 


53. The form }29D13 = ‘spices’ is to be found only in L, 
mune Wo mses) )OD)2.°9.« Cf. 45 624: τὸ. 2. 15, 4:.14,,c:. The 
form y9D53, too, is found only in L, cf. 7.17, and in 2.15 
we find in L opv2(), while in ¥ 052(5). In the majority of 
cases L writes the word ‘sanctuary’, as Nw7py, and in a 
few instances as ΝΡ. While it is uncertain what vowel 
is intended over the Ὁ in the latter cases, L alone has an 
ii vowel for this word. Y writes either Nvapd or ΝΦῚΡ. 
Cf. 1. 8,17; 2.14; 3.6, &c. L has singular noun forms 
in 1. ὃ Nm for Y xnnyn * ‘shepherds’, andin 2. 15 ΝΠ ἽἼ32 85 
for Y xn23 ‘ first-born’. 


8. In 4. το C uses form j\N39D3. 

84 Τὸ writing only one noun, 1)7, has correctly the singular xmy, but 
F incorrectly writes the singular with two nouns. 

85 Jastrow gives this form; cf. p. 170 a. 
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54. The following further differences are to be noted 
between L and Y in their noun forms. The first of the 
cited passages is L: 1. 12 panayy(), pray(r),2° mixed 
crowd; 1. 16 Noa, 3n53;87 2. 9 NomwR, NNN wN,8 
frame wall; 2. 14 "Π, }*Yh; 2.14 NMI, NAP, steps; 3. 9 
Nora, xvd3n,89 species of cedar; 3. 11 ΠΟΘΙ, don, 
booths ; 4. 3 [5 1, p78), chiefs ; 4. 6 *P7IDY(1), "1"9D9(7), 9 
demons; 4. 8 δ᾽, 15, gifts; 4. 14 jmedx >opx(), 
NIN YPON(I) ; 8. 5. 3 INDY, PNINdD, uncleanness; 5. 15 
pwre3(a), pendr(a) [c permdi(s)], species of cedar; 6. 6 NDIX 
MDI ; 6. 6 mdr), x(x) ;°* 6. 9 ἈΠΟ, snd), perfect ; 


~ 


7. 5 prmpra(s), prwp7a(>); 8. 1 NPY, Np, [Ν 253}. 


3. Relative Pronoun “4. 


55. L has a preference not shared by Y for writing the 
Relative I as a separate word; consequently we have a 
number of passages in which Y joins the particle to the 
following word; cf. 1. Ὁ, 17; 3.10; 4. I, 4, &c. 


56 ΘΟΕ Panay, L. Num. 11.40, Gr. 164. 

87 The pointing of the manuscripts clearly indicates that NS) is suff. 
Hence ‘in our —’. This at once makes it impossible to translate with 
Levy, ‘in the Thalamus’ (290 a). Jastrow 1146 b translates, ‘our lot’ 
combining the word with Tal. 1) 2, Ber. 16 b (so Rashi 5592). But 
the reading of the Munich MS. 1})\B3 (vocalized NINE: a sort of Keri), 
so also Y. Ber. 7 d bottom, suggests the translation ‘in our bed’; so 
Kohut, Sup. 16, note 4. Certainly }}W7Y in our text precludes any other 
translation. Cf. also Mid. R., a. 1. 

88 Τί is better with suff., cf. Hebrew ἡ) Ὁ ΓΣ. But the form ΝΙΝ ΩΝ 
is better. Cf. Néldeke, Mand. Gramm., 113, 98, note 2; Nédldeke, Neue 
Beit., 143, note 4, 144. 

It is probable that L is the correct reading. 

90 Cf. ἄρχων. 2) Cf. Gre τὸς, 

82 Lis better. Cf. δῶρον. 

88 The Ar. reads as one word prpxdppn. Cf. Jastrow, 113 a, 
ἐυλαλόη, ἀγάλλοχον, pieces of aloe-wood. 

94. Cf. the passages. 
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4. Preposition 12. 

56. In anumber of passages L assimilates the preposition 
2 to the following word, while Y retains it as a separate 
word. There are, however, a few instances in which L does 
moe. assimilates;>, whtle, ν᾿ does; ef. 1 25°93, 25-13-14; 
6; 2, δες: 

5. Adverbs. 

57. Lalways writes the adverb 727=s0, while the MSS. 
prefer pon. L always writes [πον = but, while the MSS. 
write pads or pnts. In 3. 7, L writes the adverb 1nI¥ =a 
little, as one word, while Y writes 17 2'¥. In 8. 4, L writes 
mt nD, while Y shortens the form to x». 


6. Conjunctions. 
58. Τί always writes 722.7, while Y writes NO3°7, NOINF, 
and sometimes n03'7. [π 2. 6, L writes ἢῚΝ ‘also’, Y AN. 


D. SYNTAX. 
1. Absolute and Determinate States. 

59. L seems to have a stronger preference for nouns in 
the determinate state than has Ὑ which prefers the absolute 
form; cf. I. 11 NBDD; 2.9 δ); 3.5 NVIND;% 5.1 wD; 5. 8: 
5:1; 6.2, &c. Though few in number, cases are not 
wanting in’ which Ὑ has the determinate, and L the 
absolute form. I. 9 NN; 4. 6 jd; cf. further 2.17; 4. τό; 
ἜΤ: δ᾽ OF 111 ISLC: 

2. Periphrastic Genitive. 

60. (a) There is a large number of passages in which 
L expresses the genitive relation with the relative 3 or 
where Y omits the relative. Apparently L has adopted, 
in these instances, the construction of the later language, 


% Cf, T Deut. 26. 15. 
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while Y retains the older construction.°° There are, how- 
ever, a few instances in which the tables are reversed ; cf. 
1.1 myer sy by; 2. 9 maT win and 2. 12,143 5. 10, 
15; 6.5; 8.8. But 7.6 xo dy 0d; 7.14 maw xnbyd.%7 

(ὦ) L prefers to affix a pronominal suffix to a noun 
governing the genitive, and Y places it in the absolute. 
Thus 1.9 8° Hn; «3. 6 BINT NSIS “and 55 ἥ: 9. ἢ 
But one case is found in which we have the reverse; 7. 11 
Νοῦν ‘07 ΓΠΠ ἪΝ. 


3. Relative 1. 


61. In the following passages L substitutes a preposition 

for the relative pronoun Ἵ of ¥. Thus 1. 5 syoxdoa, s2Nd05; 

5. to ΝΡ 10d, xndy nt. ἴῃ 7. 13 the case is reversed, 

ἊΝ using the preposition for the relative of L, "ΝΜ NIPNs, 
ΝΟ supe, 


4. Suffixes. 

62. In a number of cases L expresses the object of a 
verb as a separate word, while Y employs pronominal 
suffixes. Thus: 5.7 mnvvbawi; δ. 7 Sapa; 5. 12 ΝΘ ΣΟῚ 
mb; 8.6 im ‘Ww. 

5. Pronoun. 


63. L and Y differ in several passages where a personal 
pronoun is included in either text for the sake of emphasis. 
Thus: L, 1.1 ἹΠῸΝΣ mp np; 8. 12 NX MAND; Y, 4.4 PIN 
Sons, 

6. Ethical Dative. 

64. In 2. 3, L differs from Y in omitting an ethical 

dative ; ND) uy. 


“6 Cf. Margolis, Manual of the Aramaic Language of the Talmud, Munich, 
1910, p. 63 ff. 
SIICi ΒΆΖΕΙ ΞΡ 5, 1255010; Τὸ; 
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7. Particle ΤῊ, 

65. The objective particle n° is less frequently omitted 
in L than in Y. Cases of omission of the former occur in 
ΠΣ Pe oe 7. Οὐ the latter, im. τ. 45 Ὁ, 14; 2.9: 
ὦ, δι: δὲ. Ὁ. 

ὃ, Adverb and Conjunction. 

66. In the following passages Y substitutes the con- 
junction } to convey the meaning either of the adverb }3 
or of the adverbial phrase {3 ἽἼΠΞΘΙ: 2.14 NIN; 2. 16 
HIND, 

9. Gender. 

67. The noun jy being of common gender, L and Y 
construe it as feminine and masculine respectively ; cf. 6.9 ; 
ὃ. 8. Likewise 0271 of common gender is taken by Lasa 
feise while ¥ “takes it as a fem:; οἱ. 8,6: Init. 1, G 
writes the pf. fem. 12 95 naane7 ya, apparently being 
influenced by the indirect object 75, while Y writes the 
masc., agreeing with the direct object. 

10. Verbs. 

68. Peal: in 4. 16, L employs an impv., where Y writes 
an impf.: bap, Spy.%8 In 8. 13, L writes pf., and Y an 
act. pt.: nay, xtay. In 8.12, L writes a pt., ¥Y an impf.: 
οὖν mm, ody. In 4. ὃ, L and Y differ as to the person: 
L poyn, Ὑ poyn.2? In 4. 137 e000, da has pt. pass: V “pt. 
act.: pon, penan;? xwooi, x1001. In 8. 13, L uses the 
inf., Y the impf.: 105, an. In 4.15, L and Y use 
the Pe. and Pa.-pt. respectively: j3D93, j'2D207. In 3. ΤΌ. 
L has Pe. and Y Aphel: ody “1, ΡΟΝ. In 8.1, L uses 
the Ithpeel pf., ¥ the pt.: ‘ans, ΠΣ. In 8, 4, L has 


88. Ὑ is better. 
39. Τὶ is more consistent in its person, though Y is not in error. 
109 Act. pt. better. 101 Τὶ is somewhat better. 102 'Y is better. 
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Ithpeel pf., Y the Ithpaal pf.: \d2ynx, 13synx. In 8. 4, L 
uses Ithpeel pt., Y Ithpaal pt.: puny, sind. In 8.4, L 
writes a Shafel while Y has an Ishtafal: pw, psnes, 
11. Prepositions. 
6g. In the use of prepositions the following syntactical 
differences are to be noted between L and Y. In 1.6, 
L omits the preposition > although the verb nba generally 
requires it, but ¥ reads xnnynd nband. In 3. 10, L_ uses 15 
pleonastically before m>Y, while Ὑ writes πον, Although 
unnecessary, in 2. 7, L uses 21°? in instrumental sense, while 
Y omits it: thus L 7»1)2 nn, Y Wow nna. In 2.16, L 
slightly alters the sense by its use of a different preposition 
to that of Y: thus L writes 29n7 ones, Ὑ 195 2 ΠῚ oinad. 
In 3. 11, while L omits the preposition, Y uses a 3 in a 
local sense, thus: .L ;Y87 Noy, Y jyvat gow. In 5. 4, 7; 
7. 12, i, uses 3 in a local sense, while ¥ uses 5 to indicate 
direction toward, thus: 5. 4, L ann ndnda pan obi, Ὑ 
sam ποτοῦ nnn ody 52 5.7, 1, abana an Sar, Ὑ obo 
mband men; 7. 12, L ΝΡ ΝΞ pan’ ma Sax, Ὑ xyand pany dow, 
In 6.12, L uses the preposition Ὁ after the verb }4 and 
rnp, while Y uses 2; 7. 13 2d jon, Ὑ 106 sana pdonns; 
6. 12, L omaxd pow, Y ὈΠΊΣΝΘ pom. After a verb 
signifying appointment to something L uses no preposition, 
_while Y makes use of a 5; thus: 7.6, 1, aby soonest ΝΘΘῸ 
nun, Ὑ ΝΟ 5 555 ΣΤ ΝΘΡΌ. In 7. 12, L repeats the pre- 
position 2 before each of the two nouns governed by the 
same verb, while Y employs the preposition but once. In 


7. 14 the case is reversed. Thus 7.12, Ih sobpay ΝΗΌΣ ΡΞ 


τὸν Cf. BDB., sub. 3. 104 Cf, T Num. 51. 24 INT osnad. 
τοῦ Cf, TF 2 Kings 17. 6 ΠΡΠΟΣ pany amr ΣΝ Syne ny sayy 


NWP FN AW Wand. 
106 C and D incorrectly write 252. 
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sony, Y anny vader samba yp - 7.14, L‘D3nd) NBD ‘pnp 
NUN, Y NNN INDI NXMAD ΘΉΣΕΙ. In 7. 10; 8. 1, 4, 
L and Y use different prepositions to express the same 
idea: 7. 10, L **** 812307, Y Wo nNi337; 8,1, L xwy, 
vod; 8. 4,1, adeis, Ὑ “ery ὃν, 

12. Muescellancous. 

70. In the following phrase Ὑ avoids repeating the noun, 
since the connexion is so close as to make it unnecessary : 
5. 12 SBI Wi NnwvT xv. The apodosis of the sentence in 
3. 10 differing in L and Y, the position of the conjunction } 
is different: DID‘ *** "wy mn ΘΡΟΝῚ sno, 


ERRORS 


eNO El 5 Doral BY Ip 

71. As stated above, the text of L in many places is 
much better preserved than in Y. All of the Yemen MSS. 
transmitted defective and faulty readings. Not a few of 
these are homoeoteleuta, while others are plain omissions. 

1. Homoeoteleuta. 

72. The bracketed words in the following are omitted 
by Y: 1.17 [jo pw? NWw) Py RNIN pias] (Dis 2.60% 
[na λον ΜΟῚ pa My po IM Kea Ny]; 4. 8 sm Sy] pans 
[panes sty xn; 8. 5 stems xyiwd Naat [Ὁ mpd] xno 
[ors san vom Sy pprpney; 8. Ὁ aban na wend mnyd] yes 
[wn mt; 8. 11 [Am appr ademwa] an; 101. 8. 13 soa] Senees 
[Syne xnw ΠΝ NY, 

2. Omttssions. 

73. The following omissions occur in Y: 2. 2 355 [23] 
wony; 2.3 [Ὁ] pro; 2. 12 Jayod [may] iy; 2. 14 New 
[ayr];2°8 2.77 ΠΡ mn [jon] amp; 3. 3 [Sxnewt anwrs ΠΝ] 

107 Cf. Hebrew text. 
108 Cf, Agad. Shir Hashirim, JOR., VIL; ΠΝ 52 ΡΥ» ns ΩΡ 
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INDWN ; 4. 5 ΝΥΝ Y'PNAD MINAY 73 Sew xnwi2] p25 myaws 
[διε να ; 109. [xs ny pmayny] pita; 3. 7 ΙΒ NTI] 
pa 9 [pad ΝΠ; 3. 8 snes ΠΒ3 [pons] md; ἢ ἢ 
ΤΡ. [am]; 4.2 mat [a]; 4. τὸ ppt [ap] ow; 5. 2 
soot aaa [mba pot wm]; [Psy cay wo dens] wn ws 
03; 5. 3 nay NS WN PIM PIRI nya mp>p] 7133 
mes [ΝΟΝῚ pura puay; 6. 1 xnvay [7230]; [3] insnwn 4; 
6. 5 [sn] τῶν, 6. 6 DT. MOST [nT]; 72° sos 7 ee 
mane ; 11 [padi] ΡΟΣ ; 6. ro ay [panna]; 7.1 xdapd 
[maa]; 7. 8 nyays [pom]; 7. 13 ἘΠ [ΝΞ] min - 
8. 7 mm ΦῸ [15]; 8. 11 [ἈΠΊΘΡΙ] Ay YE. 

There are a few omissions to be found in L: 1. I nnd 
[orn] oindys ; 2. 5 pn ΠΝ]; 2. 7 Ὁ pNdM [oP] 1p|N; 2.9 
πον» [sim] som; 3. 6 may [sr] banvNt; 4. 4 ἸΒΡῚΝΞῚ 
[ma] PY NTT NNN. 


3. Doublets. 
74. Errors that appear to be doublets are found once in 
Ἱ, and ioncelin’y.. L, 4.1 bene manoyd xodyd: y, 5. 4 
Ja ele 


4. Scribal Errors. 
75. The following scribal errors are to be found in L: 
1. 12 NVID; 4. 11 PID; 7. 8 nYIIN, 
Y, on the other hand, has many more scribal errors. 
2. 2 ΝΌΣΟΣ : 118. 2. 3 sme; 2.5 NNN NAP; 2.9 DM; 2. 14 


ondvana aay Ἴ 3 mar dpa ssad pvdbann. Cf. also Jerus. Sh. 
178 Ὁ, Mek. 14 Ὁ. 

109 Cf, Hebrew text. 

πο CE add ΠῚΠῚ, F ΠῚ after ΠΏ Π. A verb is necessary, but all the 
manuscripts have it in the wrong place. L preserves the best text. 

111 Cf, Gr., 232 and 6. 8. 

12 C corrupts 737) to WW. It is interesting to note that the Ar. 
supports the reading of L. 

13 Five different readings are preserved in Y. 
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ae, 4. 2 mOas 5. PNT δ: 6.07 NNSA; ὦ: TI bres, 
nmady 14 7 5 Μὸν; 8. 4 ΠἼΦΡ, xndt; 8. 4 ‘en, 


B. GRAMMATICAL. 
τι Veres. 

76. The following errors in verbal forms are to be noted 
ig Τὰ: oat em mseN 9 5. ὦ SIN ST τ, ἡ IVD; 5. 13 
ane Oger ma > 8. 12. ΠῚΞ π᾿. Y contains the fol- 
lowing errors in verbal forms: 2. ὃ Nad) (NUD EF); 2. 4 
nyo; 2. τό "ὙΠ: 8. 11 “23,119 

2. Suffixes. 

77. The following errors in suffixes occur in Y where 
L has the correct form: I. 6 mar dy: ; 120 PMD ; 2. 3 NPD; 
2.9 NNN; 171 2.17 NIIP; 6.5 PANN; 8.5 MON; 8.11 75, 

3. Gender. 

78. In 1.1, L repeats six times an error in the gender 
of the ordinal following the fem. noun “nv, writing the 
masc. aNmvon “Ψ, ANNI “Ὁ, ARUN “Ὁ, ANNI “ἢ, aNwaw ww 
ΠΕΡΙ, for the correct fem. readings of Y, xmmn ’y, ‘vy 
xmyan, &c. 

In 6. 4, L likewise incorrectly writes JDpo yanN for Y 
‘Oo nya, 

In 1. 8 and 5. 3, L incorrectly writes the impf. 3 f. pl. 
pm and ΝΠ) for the masc. of Y jin, 

In 1. 4 and ὃ: 10, L incorrectly takes x21 to be a fem. 
noun, writing ΠῚ t, and Noor nna. Likewise in 6. 3 it 


4 Apparently Y did not understand aba, which, of course, is the 
correct reading. 

RC τ, 536η- το (τ 5772: 

HU (CVE Gir. Bic WEI (Gi, (es Sit 

19 A pt. is required. 

120 CDEF have other incorrect forms. 

121 Cf. above, note 88. 

VOL. X. Ee 
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takes NOY to be fem., writing xD N72). Incorrect also 
is the gender of L in the following passages :—1. 8 N72) 
NMI; 1.15. TID WN; 4. 2 (Ty) pdo1; 4. 6 NIP nyDw mT; 
5.1 (ΝΙΝ) Sos 5. 14 prongs ot pms 5 552} mony: 
γ. 4 (δια) ipo; 7. 4. (ὙΠΝῚ men) ont; 7. 14. NTT ODM 
3p, and 8. 9 NP. I ΡΟΝ KAM Mit (double error). 

Errors of gender in Y are not as frequent; these occur 
in 1. 8°) WN; 1. 14 IN NON; 1.17 YN NWIPO MI; 2. ΤΙ 
Snot ἘΝ nn; 8. 14 yp some +++ + Senet enw 30, 

4. Number. 

79. L writes the following plural forms of nouns in 
place of the singular: τ. 12 fw; 2.15 [11 NAW; 5. 1 
ΠΝ ; 7.9 jn); and the sing. instead of the plur. in: 
2.7 NINN; 7. 3 NTN, | 

Y has the following sing. instead of the plur.: 2. 14 
ΣΟ; 4.2; 6. 7 3py NVI NW; and the following plurs. 
in place of sings.: 6. 7 82123; 7.9 PIT NINDI; 8.9 NNN 
sand, 

5. Prepositions. 

80. In 4. 3 L omits the preposition 3, in xmby2 ΝῊ: 

and writes 3 for 5 in 6. 4 ΝΙΝ; 6. το NN, 
6. Conjunctions. 

81. In the following passages L incorrectly adds the 
conjunction 1: 2.7 01}; 2.14 ΤΊ 33; 3. 10 WN; 5. 5 pAss 
ΝΞ ΡῚ: 122 6.9 Np’Dy); and in the following incorrectly omits 
it: 2.13 ND OPN; 7. TONDD ON; 8.2°D; 8.11 ἽπΞ5, In 
5.16, L writes conj. } for relative 1: ΝΞ) ΠῚ, 

In the following passages ¥ incorrectly adds the conj. 9: 
1.5 Si: and omits it in: 4. 11 Pw; 8.1.2 IY; 8.1 
s> dye. 

122 Cf, J II, Gen. 49. 5, NIP ὉΠ). 


A DIRGE ON THE DEATH OF DANIEL GAON 


By B. HALPER, Dropsie College. 


FEW of the Hebrew manuscripts recently brought to 
light have yielded such a rich harvest of historical data 
as the Diwan secured at Aleppo by Mr. Elkan N. Adler, 
of London, in 1898. Poznafiski’s work Babylontsche 
Geonim im nachgaondischen Zettalter, in which an attempt 
is made to present a picture of Jewish life in Babylon 
during the centuries immediately after the so-called gaonic 
period, is to a large extent based upon this Diwan. As 
early as 1856 Steinschneider published four poems by this 
poet from a fragment in the Bodleian Library.2 Brody, 
too, published some specimens of this same Diwan from 
a manuscript in the British Museum.* At that time the 
name of the poet could not be ascertained, and the con- 
jectures made need not be repeated here. By a careful 
_study of Mr. Adler’s manuscript, which contains 281 poems 
and probably represents a great portion of the entire 
Diwan, Dr. H. Brody was enabled to find the name of the 
author: Eleazar b. Jacob.* Brody correctly interprets the 


1 See JOR., XI, pp. 682 ff.; Elkan N. Adler, Jews in Many Lands 
(Jewish Publication Society of America, 1905), p. 167. 
2 He-Halus, Ill, pp. 150 ff. 
3 Zeitschrift fiir Hebraische Bibliographie, 11, pp. 34-5. 
4 Tbid., 1V; p223- ἦ 
4τι Ee2 
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short poem addressed to Joseph al-Barkoli,° the first line 
of which reads: 
“bs yy 10) we yp mw 
ADP “waa winn by ΞΡ." a Ἣν 


‘Behold the firmament of song which the meditations of 
Eleazar the'son of facob have spread over the head of the 
nobleman Foseph. This line in itself is conclusive, and no 
further evidence is necessary. Brody’s other proof, from 
a riddle in the Diwan, tends to obscure matters rather 
than to clarify them. The riddle is about the name VON, 
and, according to Brody, reads: 


IMIS] OD DN imvrna dy ov ovr 
inypnr ΡΞ oN inix wytn ND oN) 


The first line is quite clear: a name whose beginning is 
God’s name (bx) and whose end is ‘the mother of all living’ 
(that is Eve who is a ‘help,’ ἫΝ; see Gen. 2. 18). But the 
second hemistich of the second line is obscure. Brody 
interprets this line as follows: ‘If you do not know it 
(i.e. the name), I am the whole of it and the part thereof ;’ 
but he admits that the word iN¥P23 is unintelligible. His 
suggestion in note 4 that this word refers to 1, which is 
part of ΡΟΝ, is far-fetched, as it necessitates the assumption 
that Eleazar b. Jacob had for a time been compelled to 
adopt Islam. This conjecture cannot be substantiated, and © 
the poem upon which it is based is too fragmentary to 
admit of any definite conclusion.* Now as to the riddle, 
it is by no means certain that the word "8 is correctly 
vocalized. The hint thus given about the solution is un- 
usual : the reader who knows the author’s name is actually 


5 Poem 116 in Adler’s manuscript. 
6 See Zettschrift fiir Hebraische Bibliographte, 1V, p. 26. 
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told the solution, while the one to whom the name is not 
known receives no additional information. It is possible 
that the author meant the word "38, and he may have had 
in mind an ingenious combination of a boat (or vessel, 
Arabic ial) and its parts. 

Nothing is known about this Eleazar b. Jacob, except 
that he flourished during the first half of the thirteenth 
century. This fact is definitely established by the poems 
addressed to his contemporaries. He has a dirge on the 
death of Abraham Maimuni who died 1237, while he seems 
to have known also Samuel b. “Ali, Gaon of Bagdad, who, 
according to Poznatiski,’ flourished about 1200. Whether 
this Eleazar b. Jacob is identical with the one mentioned 
by Zunz in his Literaturgeschichte der synagogalen Poesie, 
p- 505, isa moot question. The identification seems obvious, 
though by no means conclusive. Both Brody and Poznasiski 
entertain no doubt about it, but it should be stated that 
Zunz places his paitan in the fourteenth century. 

It is to be regretted that, despite the importance of this 
Diwan, its publication has for some reason or another 
been delayed. Although twenty years have elapsed since 
it was brought to light, it still exists in proof and is 
- accessible only to a few scholars. For the study of the 
fragment which I am herewith publishing, I have been able 
to make use of the poems inserted by Poznarski in the 
third appendix of his book ὃ and of Brody’s edition of the 
first 182 poems which Professor Alexander Marx was kind 
enough to lend me. This fragment, which was brought 
from Cairo in 1891 by Dr. Cyrus Adler, is now at the 
Dropsie College. In my review of Poznatiski’s book,® 


7 Babylonische Geontm tm nachgaondischen Zeitalter, p. 36. 
8 Ibid., pp. 61-77. I/O ΝΕ Ὁ. ὟΙΙ ΡΡ: Ζ16 Ὁ 
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I gave a general description of this fragment, and hazarded 
the suggestion that the poem is by Eleazar b. Jacob, and 
that the Gaon whose death is lamented is Daniel b. Abi 
al-Rabi’. A careful study of the 182 poems has strengthened 
my conviction, and although I am unable to offer any 
positive and conclusive evidence, I should like to call atten- 
tion to the similarity of a few expressions occurring in the 
Diwan and in the fragment. Of course, it must at the same 
time be borne in mind that the author of the Diwan is 
a ‘minor poet’, and both in phraseology and sentiment he 
imitates the older poets of the Spanish period. His de- 
pendence upon Samuel ha-Nagid and Moses Ibn Ezra is 
especially marked. This is no doubt due to the fact that 
these two poets were the most ‘polished’ of that period, 
and it is poets of that nature that usually serve as models 
for imitators. But when due allowance is made for the 
imitated style, the general impression obtained from reading 
these poems would lead one to ascribe the authorship of 
this fragment to Eleazar b. Jacob. 

The resemblance between poems 4 and 5 of Adler’s 
manuscript and this fragment is at once apparent on account 
of the same metre and rhyme employed in three of them. 
Poem 8, line 5 has ἢ) 52) nvm δ) 42¥2. This should be 
compared with ll. 7, 8 of our fragment. Then the sentiment 
expressed in 1. 14 is frequently repeated in Adler’s 
manuscript, as in poem 9, 1 221. poem 179, L τῶ τὰ 


a9 Syoy nn ΠΡ pon om 
omy. odan 15 yards 


" ΝΥΘΠῚ Σ py apn om 
min ad omyoa odan 
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poem 180, 1.18 ;!% poem 203, ]. 20 1 (quoted by Poznanski, 
Ρ- 75) 

The last-named poem was composed on the death of 
a son of Daniel, and the author laments the fact that Daniel 
Gaon is no longer alive to punish the arrogant plagiarists." 
Now, from the poems addressed to this Daniel, it is obvious 
that our poet was an intimate friend of his, and it seems 
strange that there is no dirge on the death of this Gaon in 
Adler’s manuscript. Accordingly our fragment supplies 
the missing link. The poems in that manuscript do not 
follow in a strictly chronological order (Brody altered the 
numeration; see Poznariski, of. czz., p. 10, note 1), and it is 
possible that this dirge was put at the end of the Diwan, 
which part has not been found yet. 

The external aspect of this fragment offers a few 
interesting points for discussion. It is a narrow strip of | 
parchment measuring 15 x 64 inches (= 38x15.5cm.). It 
was originally a marriage document, dated Fustat, Sunday, 
twenty-first day of Adar, 1374 (= 1063). The bridegroom’s 
name is Jepheth the son of Nissim, and the bride is named 


12 monn m2 332 apdon on 
mov pan IA MS on 


“5 ymax oy pyr apbn om 
panp 5x ΠΡ yn awe 


14 DA wy ἸΒΌΝΣ 5. TAN 
pniyn yop spyoD on 
NYAS YT AWN WT ΝΣ 
Dan> OyI ΠῚ ΥἼ}}) 
DY WN APyy pra OD 
DI YD ww. DY D3 (ll. 13-15.) 
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Sitt al-Dar,!® daughter of Isaac.!® Subsequently this 
document was trimmed, the lower part being entirely 
cut off, and the blank side was used for writing down 
the dirge. That the document was written before the 
dirge is evident from the appearance of the fragment as 
well as from the consideration that a clean piece of parch- 
ment would be used for a marriage document. The dirge 
is written in a bold square character, but not by a pro- 
fessional scribe. This may be inferred from the nature 
of the writing as well as from the material employed. 
A professional scribe copying a Diwan would naturally 
write in a codex, and would hardly use a stray piece of 
parchment with only one blank side. At first the possi- 
bility that suggests itself is that the dirge was copied as 
an exercise in penmanship. But this seems unlikely on 
account of the irregularity of the letters and the unevenness 
of the lines. Is it not possible that we have here an auto- 
graph of the poet? This fragment may have been used 
by him for the first draft of his poem which was afterwards 
given to a professional copyist to be incorporated into the 
Diwan. This conjecture is to some extent supported by 


the circumstance that there are a few corrections in some of 


15. The meaning of this name is Lady, or Mistress of the House. WD is 
s-we wie 


in Egypt the vulgar pronunciation or contraction of yy 4. See also Lane 


and Dozy, s.v. In Neubauer and Cowley’s Catalogue of the Hebrew Manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian Library, vol. 11, 1906, there are marriage documents 
in which the names ΠΊΝΟΟΝ ND (P 2807, 20) and ἼΞΞΟΝ ND (P 2821, 
16d) occur. These names have not been transliterated by the authors of 
that Catalogue. mandds ND means Lady, or Mistress of Lords, and ND 
sends means Lady, or Mistress of the Village. 

'6 It is of interest to note that in this document we have the spelling 
ΤΩΝ Ὁ >) ‘N11, which proves that the ‘traditional’ pronunciation 7 is 


entirely wrong. 
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the lines.’ On the whole the writing gives the impression 
of being the work of an old man whose hand was trembling. 
This is especially evident in the last few lines. Now 
Eleazar b. Jacob must have been an old man at the time 
of Daniel’s death, and probably did not survive him very 
long. 

The question now arises: where was Eleazar at the 
time when he wrote this dirge? Brody takes it for granted 
that he lived in Bagdad. This assumption apparently 
lends support to the identification of this poet with Eleazar 
b. Jacob ha-Babli mentioned by Zunz. Now our fragment, 
which had been in 1063 in Egypt and was discovered in 
that country in recent years, could not have been in Bagdad 
in the middle of the thirteenth century. This would there- 
fore seem to disprove my conjecture. But no matter 
where the author of this Diwan resided permanently, he 
undoubtedly was both in Egypt and Babylon, as he had 
a number of intimate acquaintances in both countries. As 
a matter of fact, Steinschneider,!® without stating his 
reasons, says of this author: ‘He lived at Alexandria, 
but travelled as far as Bagdad.’ Even if this Eleazar 
bore the surname ha-Babli, it would be no conclusive 
evidence that his permanent residence was in Bagdad or 
| Babylon. It would rather indicate that he was of Baby- 
lonian extraction but subsequently settled elsewhere. 

The manuscript is unvocalized except in sporadic 
instances where the pronunciation is liable to be mistaken. 
The lines are continuous and are not identical with the 
verses, that is to say, if a verse ends in the middle of a 
line, another verse is started in the same line. The ortho- 
graphy is not consistent. Thus n22n2 in line 1b is plene, 


17 See below, notes 20, 34. LEY Qk, oUIG Sos ττξ: 
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while in line 3a it is defective. The spelling pre (line 7 b) 
should be contrasted with mm (line 4a) and Am (line 5b). 
As I supplied the vowel-points, I did not deem it ad- 
visable to reproduce this orthographic inconsistency. In 
all other respects I followed the manuscript, and put my 


emendations in the notes. 


mines wwier pina "ΟΣ 
AD wD Nw. *ynisna 
cy ropes ney Ws 
DNpy2 DYDD OTD 

2A) PHOIN) VOI 
NDI 5 ΠΉΣΡ 531 nisin ‘dy 
SOs eee 
mse by ori23 3 

Dsi8) WNT 92D wD NIN 
DSS ey ΤΉΝΕ ΒΕῚ 


19 The metre is Wafir, which is a favourite with many of the mediaeval 
Hebrew poets. With very few exceptions all the poems in the Diwan of 
Eleazar b. Jacob are written in this metre. 

20 In the manuscript the 5 is written above the 2. 

21 For the expression like the rain of the clouds and similar phrases as 
metaphors for. abundance or liberality see my essay ‘The Scansion of 
Mediaeval Hebrew Poetry’, J/OR., N.S., IV, p. 205. 

22 So it is in the manuscript with a vowel-point under the 5. We 
should, however, expect the Kal ΝΞ as in Prov. 5. 16, though the Hifil, 
too, is sometimes intransitive ; see Exod. 5. 12; 1 Sam. 13. 8; Job. 38. 24. 

23 It is so vocalized in the manuscript on account of the metre, but 
grammatically it should be ΤΣ, as it is in the absolute state. 

*4 This plural of ONB is coined by the poet on account of the rhyme. 
In the Bible it is MINB (see Exod. 25. 26; 37. 13). 

25 This form is probably due to a curious misunderstanding of the word 
37M occurring in Isa. 44. 8. The root 77 obviously belongs to the 
tertiae He class, but the poet took it to be a geminate verb, and formed its 
passive participle DV) instead of DIT), the dismayed or terrified. 
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DIDO 35 ΝΠ ΠΛΡΉ ΟΝ 
DIT 99. DY ABN 
wpinn ww WwW [PST 
D'ND¥T ΤΥ DVND 
ninind nipiy 2a ta 5)3 
2O NT) DDPOY 22 ps 
mpm, mya M9s1D3 
DNiie2 7 


wy) NY? NP} 
OYA ἼΡΒΣ Wwe “ἡ. vin) 
DNDN OID FINI WA 
niowan yi Ds ipon 
DSI Sapp irinD 
ὈΣΤΈΠΠ 22302 inavn 


Dx Ww ya AI 


26 These letters, which make no sense whatsoever, are very distinct in 
the manuscript. Perhaps they are meant to be WNT NNW. For the 
vocalization NW, which is demanded by the metre, see Eccles. 2. 22; 
3. 18. : 

27 For mB, in the sense of young, compare the expression 7JN3 ‘M5 
(Yomat.7). This word is similar to biblical HANS (Job 30. 12) and MpN. 

28 This word is very clear in the manuscript, but a plural would be more 
appropriate. It is, perhaps, meant for Iw", the Waw being unintentionally 
lengthened. Ss 

29 The plural is not found in the Bible. The poet wishes to say that 
Daniel Gaon was the patron of genuine talent, but would admit no imitators 
or plagiarists into his presence. This feature of Daniel’s character is 
alluded to in the dirge on Daniel’s son (poem 203, quoted by Poznanski, 
Ῥ- 75). See above, note 14. 

30 We ought to read, perhaps, ps5, unless the poet used the >) as the 


sign of the accusative (compare a9ax), 2 Sam. 3. 30), and was influenced 
ee 2 


byxArabie) ὦ οἷ. 

31 This foot is short of a syllable. We ought to read, perhaps, "δ δ, 
or supply 53. 

32. Assembly, category; a biblical noun with a new signification akin to 


Saw? 
mishnic bbz and Arabic CELLS, 
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2) 7122 5.05 sina spratnd 
DST! ὉΠ WH NT 23) 

nam {laa TN 

DID DPN} IY BP 
MPN IID’ ANTON 

DNR DY 939 SADT 
ssmyoa jaa D2 
SOR PS OT. so DPN 


33 This word is not clear in the manuscript. I read b5 because it suits 
the sense, although the last letter, which seems to have been trimmed, 
hardly looks like the remnant of a 5. The metre demands another syllable, 
and we ought to supply some such word as WN. 

84 A word which looks like "WN was crossed out in the manuscript. 
The line as it stands is complete. If my conjecture that we are dealing 
with an autograph is right, it would seem that the poet intended to start the 
second foot of this hemistich in a different way. 

38 This word, which is quite clear in the manuscript, though apparently 
divided into two, is not appropriate. We should, perhaps, read ADA, 

36 That is, the patriarchs. ‘a 

87 This seems to be a slip of the pen for O33), 

38 This refers to Aaron. Compare Num. 20. 28. The plural is probably 
general, but it may also include Eleazar (Joshua 24. 33). A third possibility, 
though an unlikely one, is that O°72)PN) of the manuscript is correct, and 


refers to Moses and Eleazar. 


ΘΕ ΞΕ ΝΕ ΒΘΟΘΕ5. ΘΕ. SAMUEL 


Βν ΝῊ SEGAL: ©xtord: 


IV 


ANCIENT JEWISH EXEGESIS AND MODERN CRITICISM. 


THE services of the Jews to Biblical Studies are incal- 
culable. Not only have they preserved the original Hebrew 
text of the Bible and furnished it with valuable critical 
apparatus; but they have also kept alive the practical 
knowledge of the Hebrew language which has enabled us 
to obtain a general understanding of the sacred text. 
Further, the Jews have also created, and brought to a high 
degree of perfection, two sciences which are indispensable 
for the study of the Bible, viz. the sciences of Hebrew 
philology and of Biblical exegesis. Modern scholarship 
has, indeed, widened the boundaries of these sciences, and 
rendered them more exact. Nevertheless in their funda- 
mentals these sciences remain to-day practically in the 
condition to which they had attained in the works of the 
Jewish commentators and philologists of the Middle Ages. 
Only in one department of exegesis can modern scholarship 
claim to have made an original contribution of great value, 
viz. in the department of textual criticism. This contribu- 
tion consists in the discovery and use of the Ancient 
Versions, and the consequent freedom in handling the text 


which the modern exegete has acquired from the study of 
421 
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the Versions. However, it must be confessed that this 
acquisition has not proved altogether an unmixed blessing. 
Freedom from the fetters of the Massorah has in some 
cases degenerated into licence, with the result that some 
scholars have torn themselves away from their Massoretic 
moorings, and. have eventually become lost in the eddies 
and quicksands of subjective conjecture and unrestrained 
hypothesis. 

In view of these facts it is surprising to note the scant 
respect paid by modern non-Jewish scholars to ancient 
Jewish exegesis. These scholars rightly feel bound in 
honour to cite by name predecessors of whose labours they 
make use in their works. But although so much of their 
exegesis goes back to Jewish sources, yet one rarely finds 
in their writings an acknowledgment of this fact. In 
the long string of authorities usually cited in modern 
standard commentaries the names of the old Jewish masters 
of Biblical science are, as a rule, conspicuous by their 
absence. The student thus inevitably acquires the impression 
that Biblical science is only a creation of yesterday, and 
the monopoly of Protestant Christianity. And when 
Jewish authorities are mentioned it is often only to dismiss 
them with a sneer at their ‘Rabbinic conceits’. Even so 
just and generous a scholar as the late Professor Driver 
could bring himself to cite ‘the Jews’ with a contemptuous 
smile (see his note on I Sam. 18. 21). ‘The Jews’ in this 
particular case happen to be none other than the great 
R. David Kimhi, the original fountain-head of Hebrew 
learning in the Protestant Church, who is reproduced by 
Prof. Driver in his very next note, as in numerous other 
passages in his admirable work, without, however, the 
least acknowledgment. 
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The outstanding characteristic of Jewish exegesis is its 
fidelity to the Massoretic tradition. This fidelity did not, 
however, degenerate into blind faith, into a slavish adherence 
to the traditional text even when it proved to be in conflict 
with reason or truth. Jewish commentators often allowed 
themselves to depart from the Massorah and the authority 
of tradition. They did not, indeed, venture actually to 
introduce changes into the received text. This would 
have been a dangerous proceeding before the universal 
diffusion through the printing press of the authoritative 
standard text of the Massorah. Their deviations from the 
traditional text are usually expressed by such mild eu- 
phemisms as ΝΡ ΝΡ, DNDN NPY, DN, Wn’, &c. But we 
must nevertheless recognize and acknowledge that, whether 
these pious and reverent exegetes realized it or not, such 
explanations do in fact constitute practically a repudiation 
of the infallibility of the Massorah, and an assertion of the 
right of independent persona] judgement in textual questions. 
It is a striking testimony to the honesty, the robust sanity, 
and the acuteness of Jewish exegesis that in numerous cases 
these simple-minded, old-world scholars anticipated the 
emendations of modern critics, and unknowingly divined 
the variant readings given in the Ancient Versions. I will 
give in the following pages a list, by no means exhaustive, 
of such cases to be found in the Books of Samuel.*® 

I 1.1. The proposal of some moderns to point D’ND17 
as onDn ‘the Ramathites’ was already made by Ralbag, 
who remarks: ΡΠ ΡΣ AWN ONDA wd ONAN... 7 IW 
ΠΣ DAVY ΝΠ Ὁ AN Naw AM pea... nA nnn. 

- The moderns connect ὈΒῚΝ with ἢν, 9.1. So also 


45 Numerous other examples are to be found in the earlier articles of this 


Series. 
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R. Isaiah in his commentary printed in the Rabbinic Bible, 
Warsaw, 1862. 

5. The Vulgate renders D'58—/¢rzstis, evidently con- 
necting it with ἮΝ Ξε νυ. This agrees with the interpre- 
tation of R. Joseph Kimhi cited in his son’s commentary. 
Cf. also the various interpretations given in Pestkta Rabbani, 
ed. Friedmann, 182a, and Midrash Samuel, ed. Buber, 
ad loc. 

τι. The addition in LXX: καὶ οἶνον καὶ μέθυσμα οὐ 
πίεται agrees with the opinion οἵ R. Nehorai, Wishnah 
Nazir, 1X, 5, who holds that Samuel was a Nazirite like 
Samson; cf. Judges 13. 3a,b; Num. 6. 3a. Likewise 
Ben Sira calls Samuel 783293 “7 73, 46. 13. 

20. Gesenius’s interpretation of the name dx, 
adopted by most moderns (cf. Driver’s Vozes*, 18) is already 
found in Rashi ad loc. So Ibn Ezra, Exod. 18. 3: sw... 
yay mbsw awsa nd ὉΠ) xia 3 Os awa wos inp ds wow nan. 
Cf. also Abrabanel ad Joc.: 0277 S302 Ss ww ain Seine... 
ΡΠ DWI WIP DYNA. 

2.10. The pointing by Budde of py a as DY was 
already anticipated by some ancient commentators cited 
by R. Tanhum Yerushalmi ad /oc. (ed. Haarbruecker, 
Leipzig, 1846). 

33. aw) is pointed by most moderns IND} = = 
ayind). This was already suggested by R. Jonah Ibn 
Janah in his Book of Roots (Hebrew ed. Bacher, 13). So 
perhaps also Targum smand); cf. Onkelos on wb) ma = 
wp) jmpni, Lev. 26. τό. 

4.18. ἸΠΡΙΊΞΡ is rendered by LXX: ὁ νῶτος αὐτοῦ, 
Similarly R. Jonah, n7w (οὐ. c7t., 414). So also R. Tanhum. 

5. 2. With the comments of the moderns on the placing 
by the Philistines of the Ark in Dagon’s temple, cf. I/zdrash 
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Samuel: > dye ae mds sp mex yA IN pny Ἢ 
ΓΝ apne myo 812 my AN my ΠῚ aN... dow Saw. 

7-16. LXX rightly paraphrase nyapon by τοῖς ἡγιασμέ- 
νοις; cf. Driver’s note (p.66). So Estoriha-Parhi in his ayn5> 
nmap) (ed. A. M. Luncz, Jerusalem, 1897, p. 298), remarks : 
NWP Ona ANN Hid pd Won Apa mT wys'DnI νην). 

12. 15. Kimhi and Tanhum recognized that o225o 
is intended for ODN3N31, as in LXX. They endeavour to 
explain our text by the supposition that IN is here a title 
of the king. 

22. The Vulgate’s interpretation of >»in—uravit is 
also given by Rashi, who compares 5x, 14. 25. 

13. 1. Tanhum already suggested that some numeral 
had fallen out after 13. 

6. That by o'n\n some subterranean hiding-place is 
meant (= ON) was already noticed by R. Jonah, who 
remarks (of. cit., 145): O7> TONINY NYA ppn ΒΡ, 

12. The precise meaning of the phrase O35 nbn (cf. the 
Oxford Gesenius, 318) was already indicated in the remark 
of Midrash Rabba, Exod. 32.11; Pind AA NN awy Aw dm. 

14. 3. The identity of mmx with ybons was already 
noticed by R. Isaiah, who remarks on 21. 2: {2 ΠῚΠΝ ΝῚΠ 
Sewa Sys ὩΠΣΠ none sin qoons, which must of course be 
corrected as follows: 2nsn Foo ns NIA WONS 12. ANN NIT 
‘Pie 

18. The reading ΒΝ Π AVN for “ΝΠ PIN %3n, cited 
by Aptowitzer (Das Schrifiwort, I, 48) from ΤΩΝ ΟἽ ΝΠ ἼΣ 
s2won, VI, seems to rest on an error derived from 23.9. Cf. 
the latest edition. of the Baraita by M. Friedmann, Vienna, 


1908, p. 44 end. 
45. The ancient Rabbis already took 175" in a literal © 


sense, as contrasted with the paraphrase favoured by Rashi 
VOL. X. ΕΓ 
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and others. Cf. Midrash Samuel: pwn sno ands “ἢ ἼΩΝ 
NTH) An. 

15. 4. The identity of oxdy(a) with ody (Joshua 15. 24) 
is already suggested by R. Isaiah; cf. also Kimhi. 

5. Kimhi’s explanation of 39 as being a contraction 
of 39N” (cf. also A/zk/ol, ed. Rittenberg, 85 b) agrees with 
the rendering of LXX: καὶ ἐνήδρευσεν. 

22. Ralbag declares the qwaw in ὈΞΠῚ to be otiose 
as in 7x}, Gen. 36. 24; and in 139), Ps. 76.7. He regards 
jp as a construct noun dependent on ODN as its genitive, 
parallel to ΟΡ non. This agrees with the rendering of 
Symmachus, ἡ ἀνομία τῶν εἰδώλων. following which most 
moderns read DDN ἣν. 

17. 18. The explanation of onaqy as ‘a token of their 
welfare’ (cf. Driver’s note) is already found in Midrash 
Samuel: paws oan. Cf. also Babli Shabbat 56 ἃ. 

39. LXX renders 'xi—xkal ἐκοπίασεν = xo. Simi- 
larly R. Tanhum: ‘Meo iudicio inversum est e ΠΝ δ quod 
legimus Gen. 19. II.’ 

40. The omission of the cogz/a in wyp>2) was already 
suggested by R. Isaiah: mn ὙΠ. 

52. The reading by LXX of na for δὴ) is also advocated 
by R. Tanhum. 

Ig. 11. Kimhi and Ralbag explain invondy ὙΦ substan- 
tially like LXX, though they do not declare the copula to 
be otiose. Cf. Ralbag: svand tbayw 2 ovo sy by mw 
prayo ans sp dy inand ἼΡΩΣ yds ime. 

22. Raba in Babli Zebahim 54b sees in 7973 N33 
a homiletical allusion to the Temple: ppoiy) ANI. Pawy yaw 
phy Sy ma. He thus connects ΠῸΣ with Ἢ ‘beauty,’ not 
with m3 ‘ habitation ’, as stated by Aptowitzer, of. czt., IT, 40. 

20. 25. R. Isaiah explains jn27 op as follows: [217 op 
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sam... sw Son ana Joy aw an ower wed aw yan sy 
wad Sx Sen. This agrees with the rendering of LXX: 
καὶ προέφθασεν [av |rov ᾿Ιωναθάν, ‘Jonathan was in front 
of him’ = ‘7. nap. See Driver’s note. 

21.6. Cf. Aptowitzer, of. cit., II, 44, for the existence 
in ancient Rabbinic citations of a reading bond for dons. 

22. 4. R. Isaiah identifies the ΠΝ of this verse with 
ΠΞΝ of ver. 3. This agrees with the reading of the Peshitta 
adopted by many moderns. The same commentator 
remarks on ver. 3: MIN) ANY ΠΥῚ DD ὈΠῸΝ JD). 

23. The emendation of the moderns, WB)... 753 
for JW] ... ‘W5), was already anticipated by Kimhi, who 
remarks: JUD nN WPIwW Ὁ ΡΞ wer wad yw». 

24. 11. Ralbag explains “ΘΝ :abnn 30 1x. This 
agrees with the rendering of the Vulgate, ‘et cogitavi’. 
R. Isaiah supplies δ} as subject to Onm. So also Kimhi 
in Mzklol, 52a. This agrees with the rendering of the 
Vulgate: ‘sed pepercit tibi oculus meus’. Cf. also the 
comment in Labli Berakot 62 Ὁ. 

14. The emendation of 330975 for ‘2027p is already 
suggested by Κα. Tanhum, who compares it with ‘oy = Ony, 
2 Sam, 22. 44. 

25. 3. Targum’s explanation of 1253 ‘a Kalebite’ is also 
given in Midrash Samuel, ad. loc.,and in Verushalmi San- 
hedrin, \1, 3, where the reading is ‘n> as in 1 Chron. 2. 9 ; 
cf. Aptowitzer, of. czt., 11,51. The interpretation of LXX, 
κυνικός, is also found in Ralbag and R. Tanhum. The 
former observes : O°2537 nav2n2 nn a[n}a inva aby 575 
maa ΝΥΟΣΠῸ dioxd nya xd) oniaa and nam am 2 one 
933 nbaxon yr xdv 5px. 

6. On ‘nd R. Isaiah remarks: ‘ANS wana abyn ody, 


This agrees with the Vulgate: ‘ fratribus meis’. 
Ff2 
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11. The interpretation of ‘2 as 5" given by LXX 
is also found in Midrash Samuel: ἽΝ npn 55 ws “ἢ ἼΩΝ 
nia oD. Soalso R. Jonah in Rzkmah (ed. Goldberg, 175). 
Cf. also Aptowitzer, I, 58. 

14. The emendation of by2 for by is already found 
in R. Tanhum. 

34. R. Jonah (cited in 771 οὶ, 106b) already suggested 
that ‘n83n) was an error for ‘N3n). 

26.6. On the question why Abishai and his brothers 
are always designated by the name of their mother Zeruiah, 
and not by the name of their father, cf. the Responsum of 
R. Hai in osin mawn, No. 12 (Lyck, 1864), and also 
Kimhi in 2 Sam. 3. 39. 

28. 3. The omission of the copula in yn) is also 
suggested by R. Isaiah: an’ Yn. But if so 7072 should 
have followed ya as in 2 Sam. 15. 12; Judges 8.27. As 
a matter of fact such a reading is given by Aptowitzer, I, 60 
from an ancient Rabbinic citation. 

31. 3. The transposition of Ov before on was 
already proposed by R. Isaiah, who remarks: sin Θ᾽ NPD 
nyps AIT VIN. 

With the rendering of LXX and Vulgate of 5m cf. the 
comment of the Massorah, ‘in jun). 

II 1. 1. R. Isaiah proposes to omit the article in pooyn: 
myn’ x"nn, as is done by LXX and Vulgate. 

9. The rendering by Aquila of yawn: ὁ σφιγκτήρ (cf. 
Driver’s note) may be compared with the explanation of 
R. Jonah (Look of Roots, 495), who also connects it with the 
root 7a’ in Exod. 28. 39, which he interprets as ἡ ΠΡ 
won spa naxdn2 oxy oy amd »24— i.e. embroidery work 
of loophole formations. He adds in explanation of our 
passage: nonbon wax imepmy [mapa] ard ow7 yyyA wan 
1225). 
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19. R. Isaiah says: 5xaw syn ΘΟ. ΝΡ Syne cayn 
bon ΓΌΒΣ any vaya Sp nya. This agrees partly with the 
rendering of the Peshitta and many moderns. 

21. y3532 ΥἽΠ is paraphrased by Rashi: ynadsaw oma 
exactly as LXX,B. R. Isaiah, on the other hand, says: 
yada on ww which agrees with Targum, LXX, L, and 
Vulgate. 

The two rival interpretations by the moderns of 
myn ‘ba are both found in our commentators. Rashi and 
Ralbag refer it to the shield, citing Isa. 21.5. R. Isaiah 
refers it to Saul himself: Siwy an xd ΟΝ won Siew pn 
byond anmwn xb any xdy Seine onwow anyon iowa mun. 
So Vulgate: ‘quasi non esset unctus oleo’.*°  Kimhi offers 
the choice of both these interpretations. 

24. The moderns seek in ὩΣ} some article of dress, 
proposing to read with LXX omy, or oD. It is in- 
teresting to note that R. Isaiah explains ὩΣ ἽΝ to be equal 
to ὯΝ by metathesis, viz.; bands, sashes: Sy py ww 
ΠΡ ΠΟ wa sim pnw; cf. also nwiy, 1 Sam. 15. 32; 
Job 38. 31. An ancient Rabbinic reading “Wy for ὨΣῚΝ is 
cited by Aptowitzer, III, 6. 

2. 4. On wr wor, &c., Kimhi remarks: [ΝΟ] ἼΒΠ N17 WN 
3p wa ΣΝ AWN, which agrees with LXX. 

6. ΓΙᾺ 2107 15 explained by Rashi: nxt AawaA bya. 
This agrees with the modern emendation ‘tm AawA ANN. 

24. Kimhi explains the name DN by the remark 
nyain Iya on nox ann ‘ww. This agrees with Theodotion’s 
rendering ὑδραγωγός, Vulgate aquae ductus. 

3. 3. The connexion of 3xd3 with 259, i.e. with Nabal (cf. 


46 This improbable interpretation has recently been revived by Prof. E. 
Barnes in the Journal of Theological Studies, vol. XVI, 396. His explanation 
of ‘ANN (ver. 19) as a vocative is already found in Kimhi, R. Tanhum, &c. 
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Peshitta), is emphasized in the Midrash cited in Yadlkut, 
Rashi, and Kimhi. This is alsothe view of Kaspi (093 ‘278, 
ed. Last, I, 31): ‘55 maw das ἼΩΙ minx ὙΥῚ 9 ΝΡ. Cf. 
also Babli Berakot 4a: vow $x xox ow ards xd. 

5. The conceit of Thenius and Klostermann that by 
may is meant Michal is already found in Babli Sanhedrin, 
Oia 

13. On ΞΡ on ‘2 R. Isaiah remarks: mnw wim dias pw? 
ΝΞ Π ad ow ox 5 2.30 5, Cf Driver’s note. 

18. R. Isaiah comments on yen: way sna bya abn 
yurs, exactly like the Versions and some MSS. Cf. also 
Miklol, 31 Ὁ, and Aptowitzer, III, 9. 

5. 21. In contrast to 1 Chron. 14. 12, Targum, and 
most Jewish commentators, and in agreement with the 
moderns, the ancient Rabbis explain Oxv™ in the literal 
sense, Babli ‘Abodah sarah 41a; cf. Kimhi. So also 
Kaspi, of. cét., 33. 

7,11. On joo) R. Isaiah comments: xoy ... Un Ἢ 
DAW 3) ΘΒ "NYS WN DMT jd Ἰ wd amayd πον 2 3 Ὸ)" 
Ooms ΣΝ yn yaw>. This agrees with the reading of the 
LXX, Vulgate, and the moderns. Cf. also our note on 
this passage in this REVIEW, vol. X, p. 225. 


8.7. Our commentators are divided on the exact 
meaning of ‘Mov. R. Jonah says (Book of Roots, 518) 
o30n Ὁ Ὁ. So Ibn Ezra and Kimhi. But Rashi says: 
DYNA oA. Dyn MMA OF, comparing with Jer. 51. 11. 


So R. Isaiah. This agrees with the rendering of Sym- 
machus here and of LXX in Ezek. 27. 11. 

16. With the modern interpretation of 1219 cf. Rashi’s 
comment: pwr pod pws yd ΝᾺ ΝῚ ΠῸΝ zr. 

18. The modern explanation of ‘nda; ‘n12 was antici- 
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pated by R. Jonah, who says (of. cit., 231): ‘ya 12 wD] 
Sew pray mina ἘΦ [xds “Sys omer oydp) on, and he 
refers to 1 Sam. 30.14,16; Zeph. 2. 5; Ezek. 25. 16, adding 
ymin ony o> noxn mnawnn ΠΣ ove ina 1S yay apm 
ΣΝ. 

το. 7. R. Isaiah comments : 75n) N3sn bw Ν΄Π. This agrees 
with Targum, LXX,L, and Vulgate; cf. 1 Chron. 20. 8; 
also Aptowitzer, III, 29. Kimhi explains ssn as in-oppo- 
sition to D237, comparing with mondnn oyn, Joshua 8. 11, 
and then adds: o 3:7) N2¥n “DN. This is the view of 
most moderns. 

12. 21. 3) 2¥3 is explained by Kimhi: mnws 759 maya 
nos *n. So LXX and Vulgate. R. Jonah, however, 
remarks (οὐ. cit., 352) yl Dea Nw (maya), which agrees 
with Targum, LXX, L, and the moderns. 

40. 025 was already explained by the ancient Rabbis 
(Babli ‘Abodah sarah 44a) as being identical with Milkom 
the god of the Ammonites ; cf. also Rashi, and Aptowitzer, 
BET, 36. 

13. 2. Kimhi, following the accents, refers x7 mina ‘> 
backwards. Rashi, on the other hand, makes the phrase 
point forwards: AXSY AYN WII AYE ANA Ad NI wn “DD 5 
4x xban yaad ind. This is also the view of the moderns. 
_ Kaspi, however, combines the two interpretations: ΠΡ ΠῚ 
pansdy modi waby nod navn nbyw (of. cit., 36). 

14. 10. Kimhi would point 19827), as the moderns do: 
ἜΣΘ yin naps 5 nn pyna ὙΠΝΩΠῚ ... aNd b an. 

26. The ancient Rabbis already saw a religious 
significance in Absalom’s shearing of his hair; cf. Babli 
Nazir 4b: mn phy wn mbwax aww Δ; cf. also Kimhi 
and Ralbag. 

15.12. Kimhi proposes to insert np before “πὰ nN. 
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19. R. Isaiah explains qorpnd :o’p nypea ὙΠΏΡΠ Aan NB, 
485 is read by most Versions and the moderns. 
34. R. Isaiah remarks : 772) TAN IN NIT DWN NYO ; 
and further: Wn nN pena uN bw yn, Similarly 
Kimhi and most moderns. 

16. 12. The emendation ™3y12 for ‘2y2 is also suggested 
by Menahem ben Saruk ; cf. Aptowitzer, III, 50. 

17. 28. The repetition of wp is thus explained in Babli 
‘Abodah zarah 38b: the first consisted of parched corn 
and the second of parched pulse; cf. also our commentators, 
Similarly Vulgate translates the first by folenta, and the 
second frzxume cicer. 

19. 43. nXwi is explained by R. Jonah (of. cit., 322), 
Rashi and others as a substantive on the analogy of nxdp 
(Cant. 5. 12; cf. Kimhi). This agrees with the rendering 
of the Versions. R. Jonah offers also another explanation, 
viz. that the form is an infinitive with the addition of the 
final A on the analogy of verbs n”> and pointed irregularly 
like #82 in 12. 14. Similarly some moderns take the form 
as an infinitive, emending it, however, into NY}. 

20. 4. Ralbag and R. Isaiah already connect 0° ποῦν 
with clause ὁ; cf. Ὠτίνετ᾽ 5 note. 

6. Rashi explains wy ΟΥΠῚ 1295 wy Sym. Similarly 
Vulgate: ‘et effugiat nos’. 

8. Kaspi (of. czt., 41) comments on δὲν" N11): 194 ban 
mayn ἢ [ΠΊΝΝ annm sands and, exactly as LXX. Cf. also 
our note ad ἦρε. in this REVIEW, vol. X, p. 234. 

14. Both Ralbag and R. Isaiah connect O37 b>) with 
what follows. The former identifies 037 with the inhabi- 
tants of .2.)2 ΓΝ. 

21.4. R. Isaiah remarks: Sxnw’a ws non Nin DNDN NAP. 
So LXX, L, and Vulgate. 
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6. The ancient Rabbis already thought it strange that 
the Gibeonites should have styled Saul “ἢ na. Cf. Babli 
Lerakot τῷ Ὁ, and also Rashi and Kimhi here. 

14. The reading of the Vulgate nybya for pbya is also 
found in Rabbinic authorities, cf. Aptowitzer, III, 70. 

τό. MDW is explained by R. Jonah (of. cz., 484) and 
Kimhi as equal to S| = o'ND7; cf. Targum, and 1 Chron. 
20. 4 (Ketib). Contrast Babli Sotah 42b, Sanhedrin 95 ἃ. 
R. Isaiah seeks to combine the two interpretations. 

Kimhi and Κα. Isaiah explain ΠΟ Π as AWIN ANN as in 
the Vulgate: exse novo.*' 

23. 5. R. Tanhum already takes yn to be equivalent 
to ‘yan: Scribendum erat ‘yan, sed yod omissum est quemad- 
modum factum est in 7 ΠῚ ty, Exod. 15. 2. 

ΠΥ τι. md is explained by R. Isaiah as nypo ov, which 
agrees with the modern interpretation. 

24.22. For the meaning of oun», cf. Babli “Abodah 
sarah 24 Ὁ; Zebahim 116b and Rashi, zdzd. 


47 Kimhi adds the interesting remark borrowed from mediaeval chivalry : 
anya mwyd psanen Jan mpnden sds ynad$ yonna on ims 
a7 ns mand sox 425 ow ΡΝ pA AYA ANI ‘ That day he 
was initiated to carry arms, and it is the custom of the initiated to 
perform an act of triumph and heroism on the day of their initiation, in 
- order to acquire fame ; therefore ‘‘ he said to smite David’’’. 
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V 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF DAVID’S REIGN. 


THE reign of David was crowded with important events 
both at home and abroad. But the record of these events 
presented to us in the Second Book of Samuel is not always 
arranged in strict chronological order. This circumstance 
may be ascribed to various causes—first, the deficiency 
in the ancient historian of what we regard to-day as the 
proper historical perspective; secondly, the composite 
character of the history, which is responsible for the ap- 
pearance of comparatively early events at the very end of 
the book (chaps. 21, 24) ; thirdly, the summary character 
of some of its chapters (e.g. chaps. 5, 8), which necessitated 
the grouping together of events which are related or similar 
in their nature, though quite unconnected in respect of the 
time of their occurrence. The result is that a good deal of 
uncertainty prevails among writers on the period as to the 
correct sequence of the events of David’s reign. We may, 
therefore, be permitted to make here a fresh attempt at 
a chronological scheme of David’s reign in accordance with 
some of the results obtained in our previous STUDIES. 

The length of David’s reign is given as 40 years 
(2 Sam. 5. 4; 1 Kings 2.11). That this number is meant 
to be taken literally and not merely as an indefinite round 
number like the number 40 years in the Book of Judges, is 
proved by the distribution of parts of the number between 
David’s residence at Hebron and in Jerusalem. 7 years 
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and 6 months were spent at Hebron and 33 years in 
Jerusalem. This gives us really a total of 40% years, but 
it is possible that the reign in Jerusalem lasted some months 
less than 33 years. It may be noted that LXX, L actually 
alters the text in 2 Sam. 5. 5, and writes 32 years and 
6 months in place of 33 years of MT. In 1 Kings 2. 11, 
however, the residence at Hebron is given as only 7 years. 
2 years of David’s reign at Hebron synchronized with the 
2 years’ reign of Ishbosheth at Mahanaim (2 Sam. 2. 10). 
This would leave us with an interregnum in Israel of 
5 years; cf. Seder ‘Olam, ch. XIII: ΠΡΌΣ Sxaw mao ΝΥ 
ow won. So also Kimhiin 2 Sam. 2. 11. It is, however, 
difficult to believe that fully 5 years had elapsed before 
Israel resolved to offer the vacant throne to David, seeing 
that they had already empowered Abner to make that 
offer on their behalf during the life-time of Ishbosheth . 
(2 Sam. 3. 19). Another alternative is, as Ralbag remarks 
(see his full discussion on 2 Sam. 2. 10), that a period of 
5 years had passed between the death of Saul and the 
appointment of Ishbosheth. But while it may be conceded 
that some time may have elapsed before the Israelites had 
so far recovered from the great disaster at Gilboa as to 
re-establish their monarchy, it is very improbable that the 
interregnum between Saul and Ishbosheth could have 
lasted for fully five years. David would certainly have 
taken full advantage of such a prolonged state of anarchy 
in Israel to extend immediately his rule over the tribes 
adjoining the Judean territory. Again, some critics seek 
to overcome the difficulty by denying the accuracy of the 
statement that the reign of Ishbosheth lasted only 2 years. 
The reign of Saul is also given as 2 years (I Sam. 13. 1), 


which is certainly an error. In fact, 2 Sam. 3. 1 would 
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seem to favour the assumption that Ishbosheth reigned 
for a longer period than 2 years. But, on the other hand, 
we have no right to set aside lightly a positive statement 
in the text, unless forced thereto by irrefutable proofs, as in 
the case of Saul’s reign. 

It seems to the present writer that the true solution of 
the difficulty is to be found in the assumption that David’s 
removal to Jerusalem took place some years after his 
anointment as king over all Israel. A little consideration 
will show that this view is the only one which accords 
with the circumstances of the situation. It is expressly 
stated by the historian (2 Sam. 5. 17a), and the statement 
is accepted by most moderns, that the Philistine War 
broke out immediately on David’s anointment as king 
over all Israel. This war was very protracted and 
characterized by much heavy fighting, which at first went 
against David (cf. 2 Sam. 5. 17b; 22. 15-21; 23. 9-17). 
It is evident that some time, probably two years, must 
have elapsed before David found himself strong enough 
and secure enough from further Philistine attacks to lay 
siege to and to capture the Jebusite stronghold. We 
therefore conclude that the reign of Ishbosheth really 
lasted no more than 2 years, and that the throne of 
Israel passed over to David shortly, say within one year, 
after the murder of Saul’s son, but that David continued 
to reside at Hebron for some years longer, until he had 
gained a decisive victory over the Philistines, which enabled 
him to capture Jerusalem and to make it his capital. It is 
true that the wording of 2 Sam. 2. 11; 5. 5 seems to imply 
that David’s rule at Hebron was confined to Judah alone. 
But we must not interpret this wording too literally. It 
may be that the expressions A717 by, mm ma dy are to be 
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connected with 752 rather than with the number of years 
following them. The historian wishes to emphasize the fact 
that the rule at Hebron was, at least originally, over Judah 
alone, as contrasted with the rule in Jerusalem, which was 
over the whole united nation. Again, it may be that a year 
elapsed between the death of Saul and the proclamation 
of Ishbosheth, and another year between the death of 
Ishbosheth and the anointment of David over all Israel. 
Thus the major portion of David’s rule at Hebron—¥4 years 
out of 73—was over Judah alone. Moreover, the best part of 
the 34 years which followed theanointment as king over Israel 
was spent in fighting with the Philistines and the Jebusites. 
During those dark days David was forced to evacuate 
Hebron and to seek refuge in the cave of Adullam in the 
borderland of Judah (cf. 2 Sam. 5. 17b, with 23. 13, 14). 
All the fighting was carried on in Judah and, it would seem, 
by the men of Judah, with little or no help from the 
Israelitish tribes, as is proved by the list of heroes in 23. 8 ff. 
which contains almost exclusively the names of men hailing 
from the South (see our remarks in this REVIEW, vol. X, 
p- 235, note on 23, 32). Thus, though David had been 
anointed king over all Israel some 3% years before he 
removed from Hebron, yet his rule during these 34 years 
must have been practically confined to Judah, as stated 
ie ae EE Ὁ. ἢ. 

We may now enumerate in their proper sequence the 
principal events of the first period of David’s reign, during 
which he acquired and consolidated his rule over all Israel. 
His anointment as king over Judah immediately after the 
death of Saul was followed by the proclamation of 
Ishbosheth at Mahanaim. About two years later came 
the death of Abner at the hands of Joab, and soon 
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afterwards the murder of Ishbosheth.. Then came David’s 
anointment as king over all Israel, followed by the out- 
break of the first Philistine war (5. 17-21). After the 
decisive defeat of the Philistines at Ba‘al Perazim came 
the capture of Jerusalem and David’s removal thither 
from Hebron (see this REVIEW, vol. IX, p. 46, § 91): 
This was followed by the embassy of Hiram and the 
erection of David’s royal residence (5. 11). Then came 
the second Philistine war, with the second great victory 
in the Vale of Rephaim, which was followed by the final 
subjugation of this formidable foe (5. 22 ff.; 8.1) Next 
came the removal of the Ark to Jerusalem (6.1 ff., cf. 
this REVIEW, Jc. cit., p. 47), by which the new capital 
became established as the great religious centre of the 
nation. The concluding event of this period is the incident 
described in chap. 7, which occurred ina time of profound 
peace and repose after years of hard toil and fighting (7. 1). 
As shown in a previous Study (see this REVIEW, zdzd., § 92) 
the expression yas 522 must not be taken with strict 
literalness, since Nathan’s prophecy was delivered before 
the birth of Solomon which it predicted, i.e. before the 
outbreak of the Ammonite war (cf. 7. 10a, I1a B, 12-13). 

We next get another closely connected series of events 
of which the first was the searching out by David of 
Mephibosheth and his settlement in Jerusalem (chap. 9). 
We may plausibly assume that David would not have 
instituted his search for Saul’s descendants before he had 
firmly established himself on the throne of Israel ; and on 
the other hand that he would not have delayed the per- 
formance of this act of piety to the memory of his friend 
Jonathan longer than was absolutely necessary. The 
settlement of Mephibosheth in Jerusalem must therefore 
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have taken place after the subjugation of the Philistines, 
and also after the establishment of the Ark in Jerusalem, 
and probably also after Nathan’s prophecy (chap. 7), but 
before the opening of the period of expansion through 
foreign conquests.. Now we learn from 4. 4 that Mephi- 
bosheth was five years old at the death of Saul. But at 
his coming to Jerusalem he had already a young son 
(9. 12). Therefore he must have been at least twenty years 
old when he came to Jerusalem. It follows that the coming 
of Mephibosheth to David’s court must have taken place 
not earlier than the fifteenth year of David’s reign. 

The next important event we reckon to have been the 
great Famine recorded in 21. 1-14. This calamity must have 
occurred after David’s discovery of Mephibosheth (cf. 21. 7, 
and see this REVIEW, z07d., §§ 100, 109, pp. 54, 62), but before 
Mephibosheth had fallen into disgrace during Absalom’s 
Rebellion (τό. 1-4; 19. 30). For David would not have been 
so anxious to save Mephibosheth after he had accepted Ziba’s 
calumny. But it is evident from 24. 1a (see Driver’s note and 
cf. this REVIEW, zdzd., ὃ 109, p. 63) that the Famine was 
followed shortly afterwards by the Census. Now, from the 
fact that the Census was conducted by Joab and the captains 
of the host (24. 2, 4) and that it was confined to men of 
military age (ver. gb), it is evident that the Census was under- 
taken for military purposes. It seems that the Census really 
marked the opening of the period of political expansion 
and foreign conquest which occupied the middle part of 
David’s reign. David had now secured the safety of the 
kingdom by the subjugation of its only formidable enemy, 
the Philistines. He had consolidated his rule over Israel 
by making Jerusalem the political and religious capital of 
the united nation. His ambition and the adventurous 
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spirit both of himself and his warriors would not, however, 
be satisfied with these achievements. His mind was bent 
upon a policy of aggression and conquest abroad. In 
order to carry through such a policy it was necessary to 
ascertain the military strength of the nation, for which 
purpose the Census was undertaken. Thus the Census 
was the preparation for a war abroad. But against whom 
was this war to be directed? Not against the Philistines, 
for their power had already been completely broken. Nor 
against the Ammonites and their allies, for the Ammonite 
war was sprung upon David quite unexpectedly, and was 
provoked by the Ammonites themselves. Nor, finally, 
against Edom, for the Edomite war seems to have been the 
last of David’s foreign wars. We are therefore led to the 
conclusion that the war for which the Census was a prepara- 
tion was to be directed against the Moabites, who, as a 
matter of fact, follow immediately upon the Philistines in 
the list of conquered nations given in chap. 8. We do not 
know the origin of the Moabite war. But from the severity 
with which it was conducted it is evident that David’s 
purpose was the total and permanent subjection of Moab 
to the Israelitish rule, a purpose which he accomplished 
most successfully (see this REVIEW, z07d., p. 51,995). It is 
plausible to assume that it was this conduct of David 
towards their neighbours and kinsmen which inspired the 
Ammonites with fear and suspicion of David’s secret 
designs against their country, and impelled them to 
adopt a policy of hostility and provocation towards Israel. 
They felt, no doubt, that David’s professed friendship for 
their king would not prevent him from attacking their 
country when he found it convenient to do so, any 
more than his obligations to the royal house of Moab 
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prevented him from destroying the Moabites and their 
independence. 

We thus conclude that the Census was the preliminary 
of David’s foreign wars. Some writers, however, who 
accept the reading of LXX, L in 24. 6: mv sp onnn for the 
corrupt ‘wIn oannn, have seen in the description of the 
itinerary of the enumerators (24, 5-7) a proof that the 
Census took place after the expansion of the boundaries 
of the kingdom through the Armenian and trans-Jordanic 
conquests. But it is evident from 24. 9 that the Census 
was confined strictly to Israel and Judah and did not 
include any of the conquered nations. The reading of 
LXX, L in ver. 6 is altogether improbable (see Driver’s 
note ad ἦρε). For apart from the extreme distance of 
the Hittite Kadesh, it may be asked why the itinerary 
should have included that city of the Hittites and none of 
the border cities of the other subject nations such as 
the Philistines, Edomites, or Ammonites. As a matter of 
fact,all the other places enumerated in the itinerary marked 
the boundaries of purely Israelitish territory, including, of 
course, also the original inhabitants of Canaan, who had by 
that time become more or less absorbed into the Israelitish 
stock. 

We may now endeavour to fix the dates of these events. 
We have seen above that the coming of Mephibosheth to 
Jerusalem, which preceded the Famine, took place not before 
the fifteenth year of David’s reign. The Famine may have 
begun immediately afterwards and lasted till the year 18. 
Allowing for a short period of recuperation between the 
Famine and the Census, we may fix the latter event at the 
year 20 in David’s reign. The war with Moab may have 
taken place in the year 21, and this was followed by the 


great Ammonite War. The exact date of this latter war 
VOL. X. Gg 
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will depend on the age which we assign to Solomon at 
his accession to the throne of his father. According to 
Seder ‘Olam, chap. XIV (reproduced by Rashi and Kimhi 
on 1: Kings 3. 7) ** Solomon was twelve years old at the 
death of his father. But this figure is obtained by a purely 
artificial calculation. Josephus (Axtig., VIII, 7, 8) implies 
that he was fourteen years old. But it is incredible that 
a child, however precocious, would have been capable at 
such a-tender age of the wisdom and circumspection, the 
firmness and resoluteness which Solomon displayed im- 
mediately after the death of his father in dealing with his 
powerful opponents (1 Kings 2. 23-46). Note also that his 
father at his death calls him o5n wx. On the other hand, 
the age of twenty years assigned to him by Abrabanel on 
1 Kings 3. 7 is much too high. Solomon calls himself 
some time after his accession jup Ἵν) (zdzd.). He plays a 
purely passive role throughout the drama which led up to 
his anointment (1 Kings 1. 5-49). And, finally, the con- 
fident presumption displayed by Adonijah in claiming the 
hand of Abishag can be explained satisfactorily only by 
the extreme youthfulness of Solomon. We may thus con- 
jecture that Solomon was sixteen years old at his anoint- 
ment. Now Solomon was born two years after David’s 
sin with Bath-sheba (cf. 2 Sam. 11. 27 and 12. 15, 24). 
The sin took place during the siege of Rabbah, or a year 
after the outbreak of the Ammonite War (cf. 2 Sam. Τ1.1 ἃ 
with H. P. Smith’s note in his Samuel, 317 f. See also 
Kimhi ad loc.). Hence Solomon’s birth took place three 
years after the outbreak of the Ammonite War. Assuming 
that he was sixteen years old at his anointment, then the 
Ammonite War began nineteen years before Solomon’s 
anointment, or in the year 21 of David's reign, i.e. in the 
48 Cf. ZATW,, VI, 312-14; -Ill,; 185. 
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same year as, but subsequently to, the Moabite War. This 
would tend to prove that, unlike the wars against Ammon 
and Edom (cf. 1 Kings 11. 15-16), the Moabite War was 
only of a short duration. 

We may now set down the order of events in David’s 
foreign wars as follows: First came the Moabite War, and 
then the great Ammonite—Aramean War. This latter 
was marked by the following stages: the insult to David’s 
ambassadors; the battle with the combined forces of 
Ammon and their Aramean mercenaries; the battle at 
Helam against the Arameans aione (2 Sam. chap. 10); the 
invasion of Ammon and the siege of Rabbah (11. 1 ff.) ; 
the fall of Rabbah (12. 26-31); the invasion of Zobah and 
Damascus (8. 3 ff.; cf. this REVIEW, zbzd., p. 92, ὃ 96); and 
finally the embassy. of ΤΟῚ (8. g-10). The last of the 
foreign wars was the invasion and subjugation of Edom 
(cf. 8. 13-14 with Driver’s note; 1 Kings 11. 15-16; Ps. 60. 2. 
See also W. Jawitz, Sxaw ΠΥΡῚ, 11, 167-9). 

The last series of events in David’s reign are concerned 
with the history of his family life. Some of these events 
synchronize with the foreign wars. Thus the sin with 
Bath-sheba took place during the second year of the 
Ammonite War. The birth of Bath-sheba’s first child came 
nine months later, and that of Solomon one year after that. 
The violation of Tamar must have taken place not long 
after the sin with Bath-sheba. Both the fall of Rabbah 
and the violation of Tamar probably occurred before the 
birth of Solomon, though in our narrative they are given 
later. Two years after the violation of Tamar came the 
murder of Amnon and the flight of Absalom to Geshur 
(13. 23a). Absalom’s return came three years later (13. 38), 
his formal reconciliation with his father two years after his 
return (14. 28), and four years later his Rebellion (15. 7. 
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For mw o'yans we must read with LXX,L and Peshitta: 
ow yanx). Thus the Rebellion of Absalom took place 
eleven years after the violation of Tamar. If we assume 
the latter event to have occurred one year after the sin with 
Bath-sheba, i.e. in the year 23 of David’s reign, then the 
Rebellion took place in the year 34, i.e. when David was 
sixty-four years old. This would accord admirably with 
the physical and mental characteristics displayed by David 
during the Rebellion. The age of Absalom at his death 
would thus have been no higher than thirty-two years. 
For we learn from 3.2a, 3b that Absalom was born from 
the daughter of the king of Geshur during David’s residence 
at Hebron. Now David could have secured a foreign 
princess for wife only after his appointment as king over 
Judah. Thus at the earliest Absalom’s birth must have 
taken place at the end of the second year of David’s reign. 

The following Chronological Table summarizes the 
results of our foregoing inquiry. The figures denote the 
number of years of David’s reign : 


Anointment of David as king | The Famine 15-18 
over Judah. The Census 20 
Proclamation of Ishbosheth x | War with Moab 21 
Birth of Absalom 2 War with Ammon and Aram 21 
Death of Ishbosheth 3 | Sin with Bath-sheba 22 
Anointment of David as king Violation of Tamar 23 
over all Israel 4 Fall of Rabbah and Invasion of 
First Philistine War 5 Zobah and Damascus 24 
Capture of Jerusalem 1 | Birth of Solomon 24 
Removal of royal residence to | Murder of Amnon and flight 
Jerusalem 11 | of Absalom 25 
Alliance with Hiram 8 | Return of Absalom 28 
Second Philistine War 9 | David’s Reconciliation with 
Bringing up of the Ark to Absalom 30 
Jerusalem to | Rebellion of Absalom 34 
Nathan’s Prophecy 12 | Anointment of Solomon 40 
Coming of Mephibosheth to Death of David. 
Jerusalem 15) | 


Note.—The previous Studies of this series appeared in this REvrew as 
follows: I, vol. V, pp. 201-231; II, vol. VI, pp. 267-302, 555-587, 
vol. VIII, pp. 75-100, vol. IX, pp. 43-70; III, vol. X, pp. 203-236. 


THE RABBINATE OF THE GREAT SYNAGOGUE, 
LONDON, FROM 1756-1842. 


By Dr. C. DUSCHINSKY, London. 


MW. 
Rabbi David Tevele Schiff. 


R. ZEVI H1RSCHEL LEWIN left London for Halberstadt 
in the spring of 1764, and the London community was not 
long in finding a successor, for in 1765 we see R. Tevele 
Schiff already installed as Rabbi of the Great Synagogue 
in Duke’s Place. Chiefly instrumental in bringing off his 
election was Aaron Goldsmith (Goldschmidt), the founder 
of the well-known Anglo-Jewish family, to whom his 
uncle, a certain R. Johanan, had recommended the Rabbi. 
He is styled by Rabbi Tevele as cousin in a letter which 
he wrote to his brother R. Meir on Adar 21, 1776 
(App. V, Letter I), A certain Rabbi Meir Hanover 
was likewise one of those who helped his cause by 
writing to friends in London.®° We only know of one 
competitor, who tried hard to succeed R. Hirschel, and 
that was his cousin R. Meshullam Zalman, son of Rabbi 
Jacob Emden of Altona, who ultimately was chosen as 
Rabbi of the Hambro Synagogue, and came to London 
likewise in the year 1765. KR. Jacob Emden in his Auto- 
biography gives us some interesting details with reference 
to this election.*t He says: ‘In the month of Nisan of 
the same year (1765) my son Rabbi Meshullam Zalman 

69 See letter I in Appendix V. 
61 “5D ΤΟΝ, ed. Kahana (Warsaw, 1896), p. 209 ff. 
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was elected as Rabbi (} ma 3x) of the Hamburger con- 
gregation in London, likewise a result of my activity and 
endeavours for some time past, and after I nearly gave up 
every hope for it. For he had many opponents on the 
part of the Synagogue in Duke’s Place, which separated 
from the community (!) and elected another Rabbi, R. 
Tevele Schiff from Frankfort-on-the-Main. It was, how- 
ever, from God, and so all the plotting and obstacles, the 
opposition placed in my son’s way, could not frustrate his 
election. Even after he had duly been elected they con- 
spired against him, and people wrote me letters threatening 
that, if he came to London, they would attack and abuse 
him. All this was done at the instigation of that man 
“Laze” (915), a pupil of “that man” who made special 
efforts and wrote me letters, full of perversions and untruths, 
with the intention of frightening me so that I should 
prevent my son from accepting the position. The con- 
sregation of the Hamburg Shool (Synagogue), however, 
was anxious to have him, and they had warned me 
beforehand to take no notice of that shameful letter. 9 
He visited us here, and remained during the past Shabuot 
festival, and all the most notable men of the three Kehillahs 
(Hamburg, Altona, and Wandsbeck) gave evidence of the 
respect they felt for him. He left us and entered upon 
his duties in London at the middle of Tammuz, and was 
welcomed with great honours and with joy. I have since 
heard that even his former enemies have now become his 
friends. May God grant that he rise higher and higher 
and be blessed with children.’ ® 

It appears from this note that the London community 
had originally intended to appoint one Rabbi only for both 

62 Apparently Meshullam Zalman had no children. 
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Synagogues, in the same way as Rabbi Zevi Hirschel had 
filled both offices simultaneously. Jacob Emden had en- 
deavoured to secure this position for his son, but the more 
important part of the community was opposed to him, and 
they elected R. Tevele Schiff for Duke’s Place. Emden’s 
party afterwards succeeded in appointing him as Rabbi of 
the Hambro-Shool. The man Laze, or Lazar, mentioned in 
Emden’s note, was an adherent of the Baal-Shem Samuel 
Falk, a cabbalist and mystic, who lived in London for 
about forty years until his death in the vear 1782, and 
Emden may refer to Falk when he says that Laze was 
a pupil of ‘that man’.“? We cannot tell whether Falk had 
a great following in the community, but at the end of his 
days we know that he was well disposed towards R. Tevele, 
as he bequeathed him an annuity of £1c.°' Also another 
member of the Beth Din, R. Abraham of Nancy, is benefited 
by the same Will to the extent of fifty guineas. The 
man Laze is often mentioned in MS. Adler, No. 2241, 
which comprises the most interesting diary of Falk’s 
factotum, ‘Zevi Hirsch son of R. Isaac (Isik) the Levite 
Shtadlan of Kalisch’, written in the years 1747-51. This 
Zevi b. Isaac styles the man ‘Laze Levi of Hamburg’ 
or yxd moan (the windy Lazar), and it appears that this 
Laze was sent by Falk on secret missions to Germany and 
Holland, but was nevertheless very often in dire poverty, 


63 The reference may, however, also mean Eybeschiitz, whom Emden 
often calls UW'S INN. 

64 The Will says: ‘To the High Priest of the Great Synagogue for the 
time being, whoever he may be, Ten Pounds Ten Shillings annually ...’; 
see J. Hist. Soc. Engl. Transact., VII, Misc., p. xviii. 

65 «To Mr. Abraham the son of Solomon, usually called Abraham 
Nancy.’ He signs, however: ‘Abraham Hamburger of Nancy’ in the 
document of testimony dated 5 Elul 1783 and 26 Elul same year. See 


Appendix V. 
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although he had a well-to-do relative in London called 
Selig of Hamburg. Whole pages of the MS. are devoted 
to the debts which Laze made by borrowing from Falk’s 
servant various smaller sums. It is not unlikely that 
Laze opposed the election of the son of R. Jacob Emden, 
who was known to be a bitter opponent of every cabbalist 
and mystic. Lazar Hamburger’s daughter, Sarah, married 
Benjamin Wolf Franklin of Breslau, the ancestor of the 
Franklin family, in London on August 28,1765. Mr. Arthur 
Franklin in his ‘Records of the Franklin family’ (London, 
1915), p- 11, reproduces the tombstone inscription of Lazar 
Hamburger’s father. According to Mr. Franklin (2dzd., 
p. 10) this ‘ Eleazar Leiza’ was known as Lazarus Joseph. 
Although the Halizah-letter to which he refers does not 
call him Leiza, but "> ards, i.e. ‘Lezer’, there seems 
little doubt that he was identical with the Laze mentioned 
in Emden’s autobiography, who was the follower of the 
cabbalist Falk. The letter of Halizah to which Mr, Franklin 
refers, and which he has shown me, is dated Breslau, 28th 
of Kislev, 5526 (1765), and is an undertaking by Asher 
Antshel and David Franklin, brothers of Benjamin Wolf 
Franklin, to give Halizah to the latter’s wife should he 
die without leaving issue. Neither of these brothers, 
however, signed the document, the signatories of which are 
Samuel ben Eliezer, scribe of the Breslau community, and 
Asher Lemel ben Isaac, the beadle of that congregation. 
They address the document to ‘The great Rabbi, who was 
formerly in Podhaice and is now Rabbi in London’, namely, 
Rabbi Meshullam Zalman Emden. As time went on, the 
opponents of Emden’s son seemed to have increased in 
number, contrary to what Emden writes in his diary, and 
Meshullam Zalman was ultimately compelled to leave 
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London. We learn this from a letter of R. Tevele to his 
brother, dated Ist Ijjar, 1780,®° in which he writes that 
Rk. Meshullam had implored his congregation to let him 
remain in London, but they insisted upon his leaving the 
country, and agreed to give him an annuity of £50, and 
so ‘he is leaving during this week’. He appears to have 
gone to Stary-Constantinow in Russia.* 

Rabbi Tevele, on the other hand, was apparently well- 
liked in his community. He was descended from a family 


66 See Appendix V, Letter 4. 

* Opinion of Prof. G. Deutsch. Cf. also my Jacob Kimchi avd Shalom 
Buzaglo, p. 20 (London, 1914). There is an ‘Order of Service’ extant, 
in the possession of Mr. E. N. Adler, for ‘The Fast-Day held by Command 
of the King on the 13th of December 1776’, in which R. Meshullam Zalman 
is mentioned as author of the Hebrew Prayer said on that occasion. The 
title pages read as follows: 

Ipareniaa 


wy ora in om pen ose awe moyn ard nban ap 
p> Sw nossa maa aad Sonn mow nay wind on “2 naw2 
sr a> am aa ὝΠΌΞΟΝ ΘΙΒΣΙ maa ΠΥ δ΄ 9) ὈΣΞΩΝ 


Page 2a 

‘ A Form of Prayer composed by the Reverend and Most learned Rabby 
Israel Meshulam Solomon D.D. Rabby of the Jews Synagogue in Magpy- 
Alley Fen-Church Street and of the New Synagogue in Leadenhall Street. 
To be used on Friday the 13th day of December 1776. For success of His 
Majesty’s Arms according to His Majesty’s Proclamation. Faithfully trans- 
lated by Alex. Alexander, Printer, and sold by the Translator No. 78 White 
Chapel High Street.’ 

The booklet consists of sixteen pages in 8vo. The sermon preached on 
that occasion was likewise printed by A. Alexander and consists of twelve 
paragraphs which fill twenty-seven octavo pages. The title reads: A | 
Sermon | Preached | On Friday the 13th of December 1776 | by the Reverend 
Israel Meshulam Solomon | Rabby of the Jews Synagogues in Church Row | 
Fen-Church Street and Leadenhall Street | Being |a Moral Discourse | Suited 
to the Solemn Occasion of the Day | Appointed by Royal Proclamation | For | 
a General Fast | To pray for the Success of His Majesty’s Arms. | A Free 
translation from the Hebrew |. Printed by A. Alexander &c. (as on the 
Order of Service). E. N. Adler possesses a copy of this sermon (cp. Wolf- 
Jacobs: Bibl. Angl. Jud., p; 190). 
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of Rabbinical scholars. The famous Rabbi Meir Schiff of 
Fulda, author of vw ὉΠ ΤΠ, who died in 1641 at the 
age of thirty-six, was also a member of this family.® 
According to Dietz there were two branches of this family 
in Frankfort, the one descended from the head of the 
Frankfort Yeshibah, Jacob b. Beifus Cohn zum Wedel (died 
1655). This branch became extinct in 1714. R. Tevele 
was a descendant of Jacob Cohn’s brother Isaac, who lived 
in the house called ‘zum Schiff’ (thence the family name 
Schiff), and died in the year 1656.°° His grandson, Moses 
Meyer Schiff, was a wealthy man, and lived in the house 
called ‘zum griinen Schild’, which remained the property 
of the family until the death of his grandson, Solomon 
Schiff, R. Tevele Schiff’s father, in 1777 (22 Adar II). 
The well-known philanthropist, Jacob H. Schiff of New 
York, is a descendant of another son of this Moses Meyer, 
namely of Joseph Moses, called Josbel Mayer Schiff, 
likewise of the house ‘zum griinen Schild’. After the 
death of Solomon Schiff, his sons R. Tevele, then already 
Rabbi in London, and R. Meir Dayyan in Frankfort, sold 
their interest to Meir Rothschild, the ancestor of the 
Rothschild family. The minute-book of the Frankfort 
Beth-Din records a dispute between the vendor R. Meir 
Schiff and the purchaser, the former insisting upon payment 
of the balance of the purchase money in gold coin, while 
Meir Rothschild insisted that he need only pay in ‘ minz’ 

68 See Loewenstein, Gesch. d. Jud. 1, d. Kurpfalz, p. 153; Dietz, 
Stammbuch d. Frankf. Juden (1907), p. 258; Horowitz, Frankf. Rabb. 
(= FR.), vol. III, pp. 38-40, and Frankfurter Grabinschriften (= FG.). 

69 His son Bendit died 4th Tammuz 1660. Hor., FG., No. 864. 

7 Hor., ibid., No. 3572, where he is styled YUN =the venerable. 


Dietz states as his birth date 1730, which cannot be correct, as in 1777 his 
son R. Tevele was already more than forty-seven years old (see later). 
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money, which was less than the gold currency. There was 
also a dispute between the parties with reference to the 
ground rent (called ‘Grundzins’), which R. Meir Schiff 
contended was not to be allowed to the purchaser until 
it actually became due, while the purchaser required allow- 
ance for it at once. The minutes mention that half of the 
house had been the property of the London Rabbi Tevele 
Schiff. The house ‘Grtines Schild’ was already in existence 
in the year 1608, as mentioned by Schudt (¥iid. Merk- 
wiirdigkeiten, III, Ὁ. 147), and it is also in his list of 
houses of the Frankfort Judengasse of the year 1611 (zd7d., 
pp- 153 and 154).™ 

R. Tevele’s mother was Roesche, daughter of Abele 
London. R. Meir Schiff, in the preface to his work 777 
MIN, referring to this grandfather, says that his brother 
had come back to the place of origin of their mother. 
R. Tevele was a devoted son, and even in his old age 
he mentions his parents with reverence and gratitude. 
In a letter to his brother written in the year 1776, 
when his father was apparently already old and feeble 
and unable to read, he expresses his doubt whether his 
brother should communicate the contents of the letter 
_to the father, lest he should be disappointed, in case 
the election of his brother Meir to the Rabbinate of 
Copenhagen, referred to in the letter, would not be 
realized. Writing about the anniversary of his mother’s 
death (called Jahrzeit) in 1787, he says: ‘He could not 
answer his brother’s letter of Sivan Ist earlier than the 
26th (date of the letter) as their mother’s Jahrzeit inter- 
vened, which he spent studying all night and fasting 


τι *Hiertz zum Gruenen Schild als der Zeit Baumeister’ (p. 154); see 
also Appendix VII. 
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all day for the benefit of her soul, as it was to her that 
he has to be thankful for the tender care, and “the wine 
and oil she bathed him in during his childhood” 12 which 
enabled him to fast in his old age.’ In another letter of 
the 21st Adar, 1782, he writes that he post-dates the letter 
to the 22nd, because that day was the Jahrzeit of his 
father, and he could not write then on account of the fast 
he observed on that day. His father was, in keeping with 
the tradition of the family, a learned man who trained his 
children in the traditional way, his chief object being to 
make his sons ΠῚ 23, religious Jews learned in the Law. 
We know little of R. Tevele’s early days, except that, as 
a young man, he was a pupil of Jacob Poper, Rabbi in 
Frankfort, the celebrated author of the Responsa_ apy’ aw,73 
and of his successor, R. Jacob Joshua Falk,’* of Lemberg, 
author of the work yun 25—one of the classical works 
in Talmudic exposition—who was also famous as a great 
adversary of R. Jonathan Eybeschiitz. 

R. Tevele married Breinle, daughter of Isaac Sinzheim 
of Frankfort a. M., and thus became connected with another 
famous and respected Jewish family. His father-in-law 
was a brother of Abraham Sinzheim, the famous Shtadlan 
of Vienna, and of Judah Ephraim Leb Sinzheim, founder of 
the Beth-Hamidrash in Worms; while another brother, 
Solomon Sinzheim, played likewise an important rdéle in 
the life of the Jewish community of Vienna.‘® Solomon 


2 Referring to the saying of R. Hanina, ‘the warm water (baths) and 
the oil with which my mother treated me in my youth they gave me 
strength in my old age’, see Hullin 24 b, where it is stated that R. Hanina 
when eighty years old could stand on one leg while he slipped off his shoe 
and put it on again. A, Réschen Schiff died 29 Kislev 5503. Cp. FG., 2479. 

73 Frankfurt a. M. 1702. 

74 Died 1756. See about Popers and Falk, Hor., FR., vols. 11 and III. 

ἡ τὸ About Solomon S. see Baumgarten-Kaufmann, O 7D nba, Intro- 
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Sinzheim’s daughters were (1) Mate, wife of R. Tevele’s 
brother, R. Meir Schiff, and (2) Mindel, wife of his son 
Moses, who in this way was a brother-in-law of his uncle 
R. Meir. The letters printed in the appendix furnish 
convincing proofs as to the correctness of these data, and 
dispose of the statement made by Dr. H. Adler in his 
essay, ‘The Chief Rabbis of England’ (few. Hist. Exhib. 
Papers, p. 285), and accepted by Mr. Israel Solomon 
(Transactions F. Hist. Soc. Engl., VU, p. 241), that R. 
Tevele married Ber Adler’s sister (true is only that R. Ber 
Adler’s wife was R. Tevele’s sister). The Hazkarah-Book 
of Worms*® contains in praising terms a lengthy record 
οὗ the death of Breinle, wife of R. Tevele Schiff. 

Soon after his marriage R. Tevele became head of the 
Beth-ha-Midrash in Worms, of which his wife’s uncle, Leb 
Sinzheim, was the founder. Horowitz (FR., vol. III, 
p. 18) was not aware of the fact that R. Tevele lived for 
some time also in Vienna. This is evident from MS. Adler, 
No. 1160. This MS. contains on 147 quarto leaves notes 
of Halaka and Haggadic lectures by R. Tevele Schiff, 
duction, p. 5. The genealogy of the family is given by Loewenstein, 
Kurpfalz, p. 215, and zbid., Anhang, 13a. Loewenstein does not mention 
Solomon Sinzheim except the grandfather of the same name, while Baum- 
garten did not know of Sol. S.’s two daughters. Mate Schiff died 2rst 


Kislev 1817. See FG., No. 4899. Cp. also L. A. Frankel, Juschriften, 
Nos. 429 and 680. 


τὸ See 3) Sy 2p, vol. III, 1887, p. 49: MIAN AYA AWN ANT 
ΠΡῸΣ AWN AMA saya ΟἽ ovnyot pms ΠΞ na ΠΡ)» 2 ΠῚ 
ANAM AN ny 923 yd Awa ΠΕΞ Adyar pyaar Asam [Π]ΡῸν 
ΠΡΟΣ WNT ὙΦ IM yD “A NNN AND APD oD. “Π 
oyna ava mwa nyady ana end “pds nd mst ΠΌΣΙΣ mam 
Ρ΄ΨῬῸ Ind p’pa ΠἼ25)] “Ar wy Aaya aptyS ΠΟΣῚ inn aay 
ows 53 ‘a2 ΠΝῚΡ “Ὁ a”%pn paw nay ΓΝ “Ὁ anand map 
[n> p’ps ἼΣΓ ΝΠ spy Says an ann new ad. 
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delivered in Worms, Vienna, Frankfort-on-the-Main, and 
London. The earliest date given is ΣῬὍΠ Ξε 1743, and the 
latest 1”2pn = 1783. From this MS. we gather that he 
was in Vienna in the years 1758 and 1759, where he acted 
as Maggid (preacher) from the month of Adar, 5518, until 
Hanukkah, 5519. After that he lived in Worms for about 
eleven years. His son Moses was Barmizwah there on 
Sabbath "ΠῚ, 5512 (November,1751). Notes from Frankfort 
are dated 1762-3, while the first note written in London was 
the concept of a sermon for the penitential Sabbath of the 
year 1765." 

In Frankfort he acted as Dayyan under the celebrated 
Rabbi Abraham Lissa, the successor of his teacher, Joshua 
Falk, as Chief Rabbi of Frankfort (1759-69), who a few 
years later (1766) was one of the chief actors in the much 
discussed ‘Get of Cleve’ affair. The senior Dayyan was 
R. Tevele’s life-long friend, the Rosh-Yeshibah R. Nathan 
Maas.?® He acted as Dayyan in his native town for 
approximately three years, and during this time had also 
a Yeshibah of his own, instructing young men in the 
knowledge of Talmud and Rabbinic law. One of his 

τ The following is a list of data contained in the manuscript. Worms: 
npn nbw “Β, p. 1425; ΦῬΩ WW “Β, p. 141; MPN NWN, pp. 47a and 
48a; TPN TIN, Ρ. 528; TPN wn, sob; NPN ΟΝ 253 and non" 
ΡΠ; p.178a; Opn ANI WD, p. 114a; DPN ἘΠΕ. "5, p. 177s; 
ppn dibs 1, p. 194a; “pn ddw 3”, p. 1964; 3”pN yD 1, 
p. 179a. Vienna: A” pn, p. 59b and the following other dates of the 
same year; TN, p. 181b; ΘΠ “1, p. 185 a; NON ND, p. 184a; IN 73, 
p. I99a; DNID NX”, p. 183a; OID IS, p.176a. Frankfort: ji nbynn 
a”3pn 7p, p. 188a; 4”3PN, p. 200b. London: \WI"PN DAW Nav, 
p. 166a; Son wn, p. 192b; n”dpn nw, p. 82a; p”Spn any, 
p. 173.b; ND”pN, p. 786; ΡΠ HAY ὙΠ; p. 180b. 

78 See Horowitz, FR., Il, p. 18. 
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pupils, the most famous one, was the great cabbalist Rabbi 
Nathan Adler (a near relative of the late Chief Rabbi of 
London, Dr. Nathan Marcus Adler), who for a short time, 
in 1782, was Rabbi of Boskowitz in Moravia, and is known 
as the author of a commentary on the Mishnah, entitled 
ina “ἢ mov (ed. Dr. B. H. Auerbach, Frankfurt, Kaufmann). 
Horowitz has proved that many of the notes in this work 
are identical with the explanations on the Mishnah which 
ΚΝ. Tevele Schiff gave in his work 37 nw, and he suggests 
that the real author of these explanations was 'R. Tevele.” 

In February, 1765, Rabbi David Tevele Schiff was 
elected Rabbi of Duke's Place Synagogue, in the same 
year as Haham Mose Hacohen D’Azevedo became Rabbi 
of the Sephardi congregation and R. Meshullam Zalman 
Emden of the Hambro Synagogue, each one using the title 
Ab-beth-Din. We have heard that R. Meshullam Zalman 
had been desirous to obtain the post of Rabbi for both con- 
eregations, and probably to emphasize his independence he 
styled himself ‘ Chief Rabbi of London and the Provinces’ in 
the approbation of Buzaglo’s 750 ΚΌΞ,80 in the same way as 
R. Tevele always signs, even in the letters which he sent 
to his brother (see Appendix), ‘Rabbi of London and the 
Provinces’, R. Tevele soon won friends in London, and 
he enjoyed general respect from his own congregants as 
well as from people outside his congregation. He seemed 
to have lived in peace with his colleagues, no quarrels or 
disputes are recorded, not even between Emden and him. 
His reputation was so great, that when Buzaglo attacked 


79 See Horowitz, FR., IV, p. 39 ff. 
80 My conjecture in ‘Jacob Kimchi and Shalom Buzaglo’ (J. ἢ δέ. 5. 
Tr., VII, p. 272, also London, Luzac & Co., 1914) has to be modified 


accordingly. 
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Emden in a most aggressive and offensive manner,*! the 
latter applies to R. Tevele for a testimonial, while Buzaglo 
gave him the title yn {π2Π = ‘the High Priest’. 

R. Tevele’s name soon became well known in the 
Jewish world. The London Jews had business connexions 
on the Continent and overseas, and frequently questions 
and inquiries reached him from relations of London Jews 
in those parts, especially religious questions relating to 
marriages and divorce cases. He in turn had occasion 
to address letters of a similar kind to Rabbis residing 
on the Continent. Thus we have a letter he wrote to 
R. Joseph Steinhart of Fiirth, inquiring whether the letter 
of divorce produced: by the woman Frumet, daughter of 
Leb, wife of Lebele Roedelsheim, dated five years pre- 
viously, was a valid document, and he asks him for con- 
firmation of the same. This letter (App. V, Letter XIII) 
also contains a request to the same Rabbi to intervene 
in the case of a certain Gedaliah b. Leb of Maineck, near 
Burgkundstadt in Bavaria, now living in London. His 
wife refuses to follow him to this country, and R. Tevele 
asks the Rabbi of Fiirth to persuade her to accept a letter 
of divorce which the man intends sending to her through 
a messenger (mw). Interesting is the story of another 
woman, the wife of Nathan Harris of London, recorded 
in a document of testimony (ny na, App. V, XXI), 
taken up by the Beth Din of London under the presidency 
of R..Tevele in the year 1783. The husband had left 
England on board a warship for Jamaica, and died some 
time afterwards on board another ship, anchored at Port 
Antonio, on his return journey to England, and was buried 
in the latter place. As witness figures a certain Solomon 

81 Cp. my edition of Buzaglo’s "MN AWYD, &c., in Hazofeh, vol. 1V, 1914. 
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b. Isaac the Levite, who lived in Detroit opposite the house 
of Admiral Route (or Rowthe?),** whose steward brought 
him the news of Harris’s death. There being also other 
evidence in the form ofa letter written by Abraham Simson 
of Jamaica to his mother living in London, in which the 
circumstances of Harris’s death were related in agreement 
with the witness's statement, the Beth Din accepted the 
evidence, and permitted the woman to re-marry. Another 
letter relating to a divorce case sent to Rabbi Saul of 
Amsterdam is likewise printed in the Appendix (No. V, 
Letter XIV), though not only questions of practical religious 
nature formed the subjects of our Rabbi’s correspondence. 
Among the nineteen letters preserved in MS. Adler, No. 
4095, are several dealing with theoretical expositions of 
Talmudic dicta. Most noteworthy of these are two letters 
by Rabbi Isaiah Pick, generally known as R. Isaiah Berlin, 
one of the first critics of the Talmud in the eighteenth 
century. He wrote fourteen important works, among which 
the most noteworthy are: Notes on the Aruch avdan 
ponyaw 85. Novellae to the Talmud Θ΄ ὉΠ -witn, now to 
be found in nearly every later edition of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, and his commentary on the Sheeltoth 
entitled now n>xw.8+ Prof. A. Berliner, in his biographical 
sketch (Rabdz Fesajah Berlin, Berlin, 1879), compares him 
to the Gaon Elijah of Wilna, and says that while the latter 
excelled by his erudition and genial spirit, R. Isaiah was 
a storehouse in which all the treasures of Jewish tradition 
were to be found to an astonishing degree. His knowledge 
of nearly every word of the Talmud was amazing, and 

® He writes: YD, cp. App. V. No. a1. 

83 Vol. I, Breslau, 1830; vol. II, Wien, 1859. 

84 Dyhrenfurt, 1786. 

VOLUX: ΤΕ ἢ 
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Berliner regrets that most of R. Isaiah’s responsa are lost. 
We are now in the happy position to give in the Appendix 
(V, Nos. 17 and 18) two responsa which R. Isaiah wrote 
to R. Tevele Schiff in the years 1785 and 1787, con- 
taining important notes to various passages of the Talmud. 
He addresses R. Tevele as 3’ ‘relative’, on account of 
R. Isaiah’s father, R. Loeb Mohiah Eisenstadt, having 
been a descendant of the famous R. Meir Schiff of Fulda, 
known as the ‘Maharam Schiff’.8° In one of the letters 
R. Isaiah refers to his recently edited commentary on the 
Sheeltoth, and says that he had sent two copies of this 
work through the good offices of R. Bendit b. Leb Halfan 
of Amsterdam, one for R. Tevele and the other for R. Leb 
Pressburg, Aaron Goldschmidt’s son-in-law. Responsa to 
R. Isaiah are to be found in the work Leshon Zahab 
of R. Tevele Schiff, vol. II, pp. toa and goa. Other 
famous Rabbis with whom our Rabbi had correspondence 
were R. Ezekiel Landau of Prague and his friend R. Nathan 
Mass Rosh beth-Din in Frankfort, to whom he sends a 
detailed description of the consecration of the Great Syna- 
gogue in 1766,°° and with whom he corresponded in the 

85 See Horowitz, FR., vol. Il, pp. 35-40; Berliner, zbid., Ὁ. 7; cp. 
also Weiss, SYN MD IN, p. 32, and Loewenstein, Kurpfalz, p. 241. 
R. Isaiah was born in Eisenstadt, Hungary, in the year 1719, and died 
as Rabbi of Breslau on the 13th of May 1799. Cp. Jew. Enc., Ill, p. 79, 
where the year of his birth is given as 1725; see also Brann in Graets- 
J ubelschrift, p. 263, and I. Zunz ΡΝ VY, p. 163. 

86 The Order of Service to this Consecration is not in the British 


Museum, but Mr. E. N. Adler is the fortunate owner of the one copy of 
which I know. The title pages read: 


Page 1a 
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most friendly manner for many: years.*°* Letters from and 
to R. Saul, Chief Rabbi of Amsterdam, brother of R. Zevi 
Hirschel Lewin, and others from R. Nunis Vais of Livorno 
have also been saved, the latter being published in R. Tevele’s 
work Leshon Zahab (p. 29 Ὁ). The Rabbi of Livorno had 
asked for his advice in the case of a marriage and subse- 
quent divorce of a Cohanite and a black woman from India. 
Most of R. Tevele’s letters which I found in MS. Adler 
4095 are, however, of a private character and addressed 
to his brother R. Meir. They are of special interest owing 
to the vivid and homely style, the unrestrained manner 
in which the brother answers the requests or questions of 
the other, rebukes are intermixed with expressions of sincere 
attachment, and we see the true brotherly love which 
united the Rabbi of London with the Dayyan of Frankfort, 
who was also bound to him by other ties, to which 
circumstance we have already referred. When reading 
these letters we can well imagine the complacent life our 
Rabbi led in London, but we are also enabled to see some 
phases of Jewish life in general, how the Jew lived, his 
small and great troubles as member of his Kehillah or as 
mozona moder ΠΣΞΟῚ xan asd pind p’p vp (!) p13 
ayo ΤῚ ΠῚ 29 ΠΝ ΠΒ > Syn pean wa IND wT 
wa. DOM Op ΒΊΟΝ npan an 5% Ρ'ΡῚ Tax 77) 
ws pm an ΥΨ (ἢ) ἸΘΙΒῚΠ nam Sy xa a’ ntaps ΠΡῚΣ 


Page 1b 

This Prayer used at the Opening of the Great Synagogue in Duke’s 
Place 29th August 1766 composed in Hebrew by Rabbi Nahum Joseph 
Polak and made English by J. N. Inscribed to the Most worthy Presidents 
Naphtali Franks Esq., Mr Naphtali Hart Myers Gent. and Mr. Joel Levi 
Gent. Stewart. Performed by Mr. Isaac Elias Polak Principal Reader and 
his Assistants. (Eight pages in 8vo.) 

864 See Horowitz, FR., IV, p. 19, and Int nw, vol. I, pp. 6 and 26; 


see also Appendix V. 
ΠῚ} 
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merchant, and as Shtadlan who has to use his influence 
for xv 5$5, the general Jewish community. Private 
letters of this kind are very rarely accessible to the public, 
although, as a rule, they are just the most important and 
most true sources of history. 

R. Tevele shows himself in especially favourable light 
in a letter referring to the sentence of death of a young 
Jew who had gone wrong by getting into bad company. 
The boy’s associates were waylayers, who, having been 
caught redhanded, were condemned to death in accordance 
with the law of those days. R. Tevele having persuaded 
himself that the Jewish youth had not committed any 
capital sin for which he would have deserved the death 
penalty, moved heaven and earth to obtain pardon for him, 
and, although the letter in which this affair is described 
does not report the final result of the Rabbi’s endeavours, 
it permits the conclusion that the Jew was pardoned on 
condition that he should leave the country and return to 
relatives in Germany who would take proper care of him— 
for such was the undertaking the petitioners gave. The 
letter is addressed to his relative Isaac Michael Speyer, 
banker in Langenschwalbach near Frankfort (see address 
to Letter XI). Speyer’s permanent residence was in 
Frankfort, where he occupied a respected position in the 
Jewish community. When on the occasion of the Emperor 
Leopold’s coronation a deputation of representative Jews 
waited on him, Speyer was the leader who spoke the 
address of homage on Oct. 1, 1790,8" and two years later, 


87 See Horowitz, FR., IV, p. 68. Isaac Speyer’s death is recorded in 
Memorbook Offenbach, MS. Adler, No. 950 (formerly in possession of the late 
Mr. S. Schloss of London, who acquired it from Dr. Carmoly’s library), 
Ρ- 92a. Speyer died in Offenbach, where he spent the last years of his life, 
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when Franz II was crowned as Emperor of Germany, 
Speyer was again chosen as speaker of the Jewish deputa- 


on Friday, 3 Kislev-5568 (1807); his wife Fradle, daughter of Gedalyah 
Rofe, died on Sabbath 13 Ab. 1811. The following is the text of the 
memorials of Isaac Speyer and of his wife (the latter on p. 93 of the 
manuscript) : 
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tion. He had great influence in official circles, and exercised 
it with great success on various occasions in the interest 
of his fellow Jews in and outside Germany. The principal 
Shtadlan in London was R. Leb Pressburg, son-in-law of 


ΠΟ amass) ‘poy 55 by mmpa ay don “ΠῚ nan nappy 
DON ΡῚ wm”4syA syn owl Sy AIN3 xd) "mn mea mwa Son 
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They had three sons and one daughter who was the wife of Isaac 
Speyer’s brother Lazar Michael Speyer. (See letters of R. Tevele and his 
son Moses, who send greetings \JNN) ON) ‘to your brother and son in 
law ’.) Dietz relates that Speyer left a fortune of fl. 480,000 (about £40,000), 
while at that time the fortune of Meir Rothschild was only fl. 60,000 
(Stammbuch, p. 290). Michael Speyer offered hospitality to Rabbi Hayim 
Joseph David Azulai, the famous cabbalist and bibliographer, when he was, 
in 1755, on his mission in Frankfurt (cp. Azulai’s intinerary {210 23 
in one of the latest volumes of the Mekize Nirdamim Society, of which, so 
far, I have only seen the proof-sheets, The reference is under date Ab 27). 

Eliezer, son of Michael Speyer, and Isaac Michael Speyer’s, his brother’s 
son-in-law, died as a young man on the 7th of Ijjar 5549 (1789) ; his death 
was attributed by Leb Wetzlar in his book D*YINYN ΠΝ (Frankfurt a. M., 
1789), a work directed against Rabbi Nathan Adler, the cabbalist, and his 
adherents, to the threats of Moses Hoelleschau, one of Adler’s followers, 
who had harassed Speyer with the description of terrible dreams which he 
purported to have had about him (cp. Hebr. Bibliographte, vol. IV, 1862, p. 78). 
The Memorbook of the Offenbach Community (MS. Adler, No. 950, p. 48a, 
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Aaron Goldschmidt,*® a learned man, one of the leaders 
of the Jewish community. Leb Pressburg was known as 
Lyon de Simons, and was a son of R. Samuel Pressburg, 
banker in Vienna.*8* It was this R. Leb who, in the 
interest of the accused Jewish boy, travelled after the judge, 
then on a circuit in the country, and obtained from him 
permission to appeal to the king for mercy. It was in 
all probability he who came into touch with foreign 
ambassadors and noblemen, and obtained their signatures 
to the petition. Graf Kognek (or Konnek) and a certain 
Baron ΥὟ (0), as well as the Russian ambassador, were 
among those who took interest in the matter, and signed 
the petition. Isaac Speyer gave the Rabbi permission to 
spend forty guineas on his account, but this, R. Tevele 
writes, will not be quite sufficient, and he asks for per- 
mission to draw more on Speyer’s account. The Rabbi 
reveals in this letter (dated 15 Ab., 1785) a truly noble 
mind. He is in great anxiety lest he should not act 


No. 480) mentions Rabbi Kalonymus Kalman, son of Rabbi Kalman Posen, 
‘who brought up the late Eliezer Speyer’. The entry reads as follows: 
sana jo>p Wainy 72 dp ΟΣ ὙΠ ἼΠ now) ΠΝ ΡΟΝ ΣΡ 
Se ΝΕ don n’> ya cds ano ΟΠ 52 awe ΟὟ 
ohh) mess) mabey Spe a5) 5 Go ἢν, UNE) teh ahr, Ab 3105) 7”"DDD 
x”Dpn yp 1” ("4 (cp. also Horowitz, FG., No. 3993). We can thus 
understand why R. Nathan Maas, Rosh.-Beth-Din of Frankfurt, was a bitter 
cpponent of R. Nathan Adler the Cabbalist (A. Geiger in Hedy. Bibil., V, 
Ρ- 77)» Maas was a son-in-law of Michael Speyer, and thus brother-in-law 
of Eliezer Speyer, whose untimely death was attributed to a follower of 
Adler as mentioned above. His wife Jutle, daughter of Michael Speyer, 
died on the 6th of Tebet, 1754 (Horowitz, FG., No. 2813, and FR., vol. IV, 
p. 21). Sir Edgar Speyer is a descendant of this family. 

88 R. Tevele mentions his engagement to Goldschmidt’s daughter in 
a letter to his brother R. Meir in 1781 (Letter V). 

88a Samuel Pressburg or, as he was called, Samuel Simon was an uncle 
of Simon de Geldern, great-uncle of Heinrich Heine. Cp. D. Kaufmann : 
Ahnensaal, pp. 36 ff. and H. Adler in J. H. S. £. Trans., vol. V. p. 168. 
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promptly enough, and by hesitation become the cause οἵ. 
a man’s death; sends word to the condemned man urging 
him to spend his time in fervent prayers to God that He 
may spare his life. His anxiety is so great that he has 
no rest in daytime and no sleep at night, and he writes 
to his brother, R. Meir, in a postscript which is added to 
the letter, ‘would it have been a question of a Shidduch 
(marriage) where I could have earned a great sum in 
negotiating it, I would not have done it, even if it would 
only have meant writing so many and long letters as I had 
to do in this matter.’ δ᾽ 

Another letter written in the public interest is the one 
addressed to R. Herz of Edelsheim, whom R. Tevele gives 
the honouring title of 11 j>cnw, and refers to the legacy 
of the Baal-Shem Samuel Falk, which formed the basis of 
a law-suit, dealt with at length in /HSZ. Transactions 
vol. VIII, Misc., by Mr. H. S. Q. Henriques. Cosman 
Lehman, an admirer of Falk, claims that the whole of the 
estate belongs to him, and as most of the money was 
invested in French government bonds Lehman sued for 
an injunction in Paris that the money should not be paid 
out to the legatees.*° R. Tevele and the trustees of the 
legacy, one of whom was Aaron Goldsmith, wrote, on 
the advice of a certain R. Simon Boas of the Hague to Herz 
of Edelsheim requesting him to use his influence and obtain 
permission for the money to be paid over according to the 

8° Negotiations for marriages or, as it is termed, ‘Shadkanut’ was not 
an uncommon secondary occupation of the Rabbis in those days. R. Jacob 
Emden is proud of the fact that while Rabbi of Emden he never tried to 
make money in this way. See IBD n30, p. 112. 

90 Cosman Lehmann was son of Herz Lehmann of Vienna and nephew 


of the famous Hoffactor Behrend Lehmann of Hanover. Cp. Grunwald: 
Sam, Oppenheimer, p. 293, Mitt. z. 74. Volksk. 1903, p. 157. 
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will. He was sure Herz would not refuse to do all he 
could, especially as many scholars and poor people were 
waiting for the money. If more convenient, R. Isaac Speyer 
could act as intermediary between them. 

The Jews of London had not altered much since the 
days of his predecessor R. Hirschel, and the Rabbi’s duties 
likewise had remained the same, consisting chiefly in giving 
decisions in Rabbinic law. The study of Torah had not 
been advanced, for R. Tevele complains in nearly the same 
words as R. Hirschel of having no pupils to teach and no 
friends with whom he could study Torah: ‘I have no pupil 
and not even any one to whom I could speak on Talmudic 
subjects ;’°°* and in another letter he says, ‘the Shulhan 
Aruch Orah Hayyim is forgotten here, and nearly also the 
Yoreh Deah.’*! 

Communal organization progressed in so far as a proper 
Beth-Din seems to have been established, one of the 
Dayyanim being Eleazar Lieberman, who lived in London 
already in R. Hirschel’s time. His full name was Eliezer 
Lieberman Speyer of Halberstadt, for thus he signs in the 
document II of Tishri 28, 1772. It is the same R. Eliezer 
who wrote to R. Hirschel after his departure from London.” 
Other Dayyanim were Simon b. Meshullam of Prague, 
Abraham Hamburger of Nancy, called Abraham Nancy, 
and Jacob b. Rabbi Eliezer. It is, however, quite possible 
that they were not paid Dayyanim, but private scholars 
only, whom the Rabbi invited to join him when he wanted 
to form a Beth-Din for the purpose of arranging a Get or 
Halizah ceremony. 


902 Cp. what R. Hirschel says above, part I, p. 22, and Letter IV of 
App. V. 
91 Letter V of App. V. 32). Ζεν" Las. JL 5 Cp. above, Ρ. 91. 
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The Rabbi's salary was £200 yearly, which very nearly 
was reduced during the American War. In a letter written 
to his brother on 1st Ijjar, 1780 (Letter III) he complains 
that since the Rabbi of the Hambro Synagogue, Meshullam 
Zalman Emden, had left, he had to do all the work without 
getting any remuneration for it. Although, in all proba- 
bility, the Duke’s Place people will claim some contribution 
from the Hambro Synagogue for his services, and as they 
had no intention of electing another Rabbi, may succeed 
in getting £50 yearly from them, that would not benefit zm. 
Neither had he had any income from weddings at that Syna- 
gogue, as the Parnassim gave their members the choice to let 
either one of their own Hazamin officiate on such occasions, 
or to ask R. Tevele to perform the ceremony. It was on 
account of this permission that he had only one wedding 
at the Hambro Synagogue during a whole year, and that 
was when the daughter of an intimate friend of his, R. Leb 
Tosca, married. His brother, R. Meir, had asked him for 
pecuniary assistance, and R. Tevele answers that his income 
was scarcely sufficient for his own needs, especially in war- 
time, and had he not in better times invested a little 
money in Government bonds which brought him a little 
extra income, he could not make both ends meet. In 
spite of that, he says, there are at every Synagogue meeting 
proposals to reduce his salary! And ‘then you imagine 
London is a Kehillah’, he writes, ‘far from it! I cannot 
explain it all in a letter, it could only be understood if 
told personally.’ Similar remarks are found in Letter IV, 
written two years later on 22 Adar, 1782, at the time of 
the peace negotiations with America. The proposals for 
a reduction of the Rabbi’s and other official’s salaries 


continued to be put forward, but ‘do not think’, he says, 
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‘that this is done on account of my not being in the favour 
of my congregants, far from it, I have very many intimate 
friends here. It is simply the way of the land, which 
nobody can fully understand who has not lived here, just 
as little as they can realize in other countries the full 
meaning of the war with America, and even what the 
papers now print with regards to peace prospects.’ The 
powers of Parliament, the rights of the king and other 
political affairs are different in England from every other 
land, and in the same way is the Kehillah different from 
others, as well as the proportion of his income and expendi- 
ture, which no one else can judge but he himself, and 
he regrets having to refuse his brother’s request. 

Two documents in MS. 4095 throw a light on the private 
life of London Jewry at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Mr. Zangwill, in his Children of the Ghetto, when he 
describes the story of a girl who in jest had a ring put on 
her finger and found herself married without her wish 
or even knowledge, seems to have taken the story from 
real life.°* According to Jewish law,** if a man gives to 
a woman anything that is worth a‘ perutah’ (small coin) in 
presence of two Jewish witnesses, and says, ‘I herewith wed 
thee as my wife according to the Law of Moses and Israel’, 
that is sufficient to make it a valid marriage. This was 
used sometimes by wicked people as a means of extorting 
money from a rich man by marrying his daughter in this 
way, and then to make payment of a large sum the 
condition of giving her a ‘Get’ (divorce). In Zangwill’s 
novel the story is different, as the whole thing was meant 

% See Zangwill, Children of the Ghetto (London, Heineman, 1893), p. 51, 


and the same author's King of Schnorvers, p. τ. 
9: Talm. B. Kid.5b. Shulh, Ar. Eb. Haezer, c. 27. 1. 
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as a joke only on the part of the young man, and it is 
interesting to find that in the time of Tevele Schiff 5:5 such 
things really happened, for two such cases are recorded 
in the documents which we print as Nos. 19 and 20 of 
Appendix V. In one instance Judah b. Joseph testifies 
that he performed the marriage ceremony on the girl 
Serche, daughter of Moses, with her consent, although she 
now denies that the ceremony ever took place. The other 
case was that of Simon b. Hayyim Levi and the girl’s name 
was Mindel d. of Samuel. The fact that the bridegroom 
himself came forward as the chief witness in both cases, 
and that the girl denied having given her consent, seems 
to indicate that we have to deal with intentions of black- 
mail, against which could be argued that the parties appear 
to have belonged to the same class, and that, in case I, the 
young people had been on intimate terms with one another, 
but it would be unwise to draw any conclusion as to the 
state of morality among the London Jews from these 
incidents, which may have been to the Rabbi some of the 
most exciting ones in his quiet and smooth career. 

Official functions, when he would have been expected 
to give an English address, very seldom occurred, and 
Rabbi Schiff knew probably very little English, although 
his Yiddish was often intermixed with English phrases.°° 
When the need arose he had the assistance of English 
teachers to help him out of difficulties. Although it is 
stated that at the consecration of the Great Synagogue 


94a ¢ When Tevele Schiff was Rabbi in Israel and Dr. Falk the Master of 
the Tetragrammaton, a saint and cabbalistic conjurer flourished in Wellclose 
Square’ (Zangwill, tbéd.). 

% He says, e.£., ΓΌΩΝ = obligiren for ‘to oblige’; Sasnyyxe = 
favourable ; axop wire = particular. 
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in Duke’s Place, in August, 1767, two years after his 
appointment, the ‘ High Priest pronounced the prayer for 
their Majesties and the Royal Family in English instead 
of in Hebrew as was usual’,®* he never acquired sufficient 
knowledge of the English language, so as to be able to 
speak it fluently. At the consecration of the re-built Great 
Synagogue in 1790 David Levi, author of ‘ Lingua Sacra’,®* 
had to translate into English the Hebrew Dedication com- 
posed by R. Tevele. The daughter of Moses Hart,%7 
founder of Duke’s Place Synagogue, defrayed the expenses 
of rebuilding, by offering £4,0co for this purpose. Her 
name was Mrs. Judith Levy, widow of Elias Levy, son 
of Benjamin Levy, who had been her father’s partner in 
business. The order of service for the consecration cere- 
mony was composed by David Levi, who says on p. 7,98 
‘With munificent hands hath the right noble and virtuous 


95a See Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History, p. 141. 

% The most extensive contemporary Hebrew-English dictionary pub- 
lished in three vols., London, 1777. 

91 Brother of Rabbi Uri Phoebush Hart, first Rabbi of Duke’s Place 
(1690-1752). 

% The full title of the booklet is: ‘A song and praise to be performed at 
the Dedication of the Great Jews Synagogue, St. Jame’s Duke’s Place 
London, on Friday March 26th 1790 composed in Hebrew by the Rev. 
David Solomon Schiff, High Priest of the said Synagogue and translated 
into English by the order of the President and Treasurer thereof, by David 
Levi, Author of Lingua Sacra, etc. London: Printed by W. Justus No. 35 
Shoemaker Row, Blackfriars, anno mundi 5558.’ About Benjamin Levy 
and his children see the article of Mathias Levy in Jewish Chronicle, July 31, 
1903. Judith Levy’s biography is to be found in Granger’s ‘Museum’, 
She and her husband Elias Levy are buried at Alderney Road cemetery 
a few rows behind R. Tevele Schiff’s grave. Elias Levy’s tombstone 
seems to be a substitution for the original stone; it only bears the short 
inscription: (top) ἄν “3 515 273, (middle) ‘ Elias Levy Esq.’. He died, 
according to the testimony of Falk’s servant, on the 18th Shebat, 1750 
(MS. Adler 2441, p. 26 B). 

Judith Levy’s tombstone inscription is still readable as far as the Hebrew 
text is concerned. It reads: 
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lady (David Levi in a footnote: “ Mrs. Levi of Albermarle 
St., relict of the late Elias Levi, Esq.”) bestowed a princely 
sum to exalt and beautify the house of God. In the gate 
will we rehearse her praise, in whose mind her father’s 
noble deeds are imprinted (footnote by D. Levi: “The 
late Moses Hart, Esq., who, at his sole expense erected the 
first Synagogue on this site’’).’ The verses and anthems 
by R. Tevele do not show special skill in Hebrew poetry ; 
he writes a Rabbinical Hebrew, introduces acrostics on his 
own name (on pp. 4 and 6) jaan andy sana WI, but neither 
these nor the blessing ἼὩΦ > for the donor, Judith, 
daughter of Moses = Aw ‘9 ΓΞ Avy NHDT|ADA ANIA AWN, 
come up to the standard of his predecessor’s writings. 
His sphere was the Talmud, and in that branch he was 
a master recognized by all. He laid the foundation to 
the office of Chief Rabbi by the general respect he enjoyed 
and by his learning which made his authority indisputable. 
Thus we find that the community of Portsmouth stipulated 
in their minute-book that matters of dispute between the 
members ‘ should be brought before R. Tevele, Chief Rabbi 
of the Great Synagogue, London’.*® Haham Moses Ha- 
cohen d’Azevedo refers to him in friendly and respectful 
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The English inscription is no more decipherable. The grave next to hers 
on the left is that of her son, but his name is not readable any more, except 
for the words ‘son of Elias and Judith Levy’. 
% See J. Hist, Soc. Engl. Trans., vol. V1, pp. 114-51. 
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terms.!° We are not surprised that he was generally liked 
when we read the letters he wrote to his brother R. Meir. 
There he shows us his lovable nature, his modesty, and 
unassuming simplicity, his upright and straight character. 
‘Please look well into this account’, he says to his brother, 
‘and answer me as to each point separately, for, you know, 
I am a lover of orderliness’. The letter refers to a list 
of charitable donations which he sent to his brother for 
distribution (Letter VII of 22 Adar, 1782, Appendix No. V). 
On another occasion, in the matter of the Jewish boy’s 
reprieve, he says, ‘You know my nature, I like to be 
peaceful and keep my head clear’ (Letter XI, 15 Ab, 1785). 
His modesty is revealed in an answer to his brother, who 
urges him to have some work of his printed. ‘You ask me 
whether I do not think of printing something of my 
Hidushim (notes) on the Talmud. I do not approve of 
anything that is lengthy to be published, even if it refers 
to Maimonides or any other early commentator... . You 
say that some one who is unworthy might come and use 
the result of my studies, my words, as his own. I do not 
mind that at all—God will know. As for the purpose 
of leaving a name behind after 120 years (after my death) 
should I print a book—who will read long deliberations ? 
To my mind the right thing to do before publishing a book 
would be, to give the MS. to two or three real scholars 
and let them examine it, but not in the author’s presence, 
and only what they think good enough should be printed. 
I am sure in this way hardly any one would gain great 
fame, as probably only one page would be found worth 
printing out of a whole volume. As a matter of fact, he 
who studies for the sake of study (nw) and not for his 
100 See Buzaglo’s pamphlet in 137 PAN TDA, IV, p. 12. 
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own imaginary honour, to be mentioned among the great 
men, he does not mind whether much or little is said in 
his name. ...If a rich man in whom Torah and greatness 
(riches) are combined would direct in his will that his notes 
should be dealt with in this manner when he has come 
to the end of his days, that would indeed be the only 
proper way, the right thing in the eyes of God and man, 
for then even the suspicion of hunting for imaginary 
honours would fall away. Only he who is quite sure of 
himself to be free from such vanity may do it in his 
lifetime’ (Letter XII, 26 Sivan, 1787). 

If Prof. D. Kaufman emphasizes the importances of 
preserving and editing minute-books of congregations, 
Hazkarah, and Memor-books, &c. (mippn 7yix, vol. 11, 
pp. 91 and 92), the more so applies this to private letters 
which contain particulars concerning the Jews generally, 
as in many instances they give references which are not 
to be found in any other written document, and would 
therefore otherwise remain unknown. In some cases they 
furnish confirmation of doubtful reports, or supplement 
missing links to the chain of events. The reader will find 
this in the letters written by and addressed to R. Tevele, 
which we print in the Appendix. Though of later origin 
than the collection of private letters edited by Drs. Alfred 
Landau and Bernhard Wachstein under the title Fiidische 
Privatbriefe aus dem Jahre. 1619 (Wien: Braumiiller, 
1911), the same qualities may be attributed to the letters 
printed in Appendix V, as the editors apply to their 
publication. They say in the Preface: ‘ Kightly has general 
attention been given in our times to these human docu- 
ments out of which we can construe not only a picture 
of external circumstances, but also a reflexion of the feelings 
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and sentiments of the people of past ages’. (Einleitung, 
p. xv.) As far as Anglo-Jewish historical records go, 
I believe this is the first publication of Yiddish and 
Hebrew private letters. There are nineteen letters in 
all, and from the point of view of Anglo-Jewish history 
those written by R. Tevele himself and his son Moses 
to R. Meir Schiff are the most important. We hear the 
story of the Elazan Isaac Polak who had gone bankrupt 
and was put into prison. The community resigned itself to 
its fate to have to do without its reader, but when Atone- 
ment day was approaching ‘many speak well of him and 
wish to get him returned to office’, writes R. Tevele’s son, 
Moses Schiff, on 14 Elul, 1781 (postscript to Letter VI). 
‘They say that whatever wrong he has done was not of 
his own free will, but he did it being misled by that man 
Hayyim(?). As is usual in Jewish communities, they 
follow the way of their forefathers; what the one loves, 
the other hates, and some are quite indifferent, do not care 
one way or the other, are neither friend nor foe. R. Isaac 
is still imprisoned, and, being a bankrupt, cannot regain 
his liberty unless the majority of his creditors agree to his 
liberation—such is the law of the country—and it will be 
difficult to get them all under one hat (to agree to it). 
It is a dishonour to the community, such outcasts as exist 
here are not to be found in any other town. It seemed 
all in vain, the judge had passed sentence and the matter 
appeared settled, but God helps those in trouble, and the 
community advised k. Isaac to present a memorial to 
the judge stating that the congregation had reserved him 
his post, and that he was really punished on account of 
some one else’s fault. So far no answer has been received.’ 
This R. Isaac Polak was reader of the Great Synagogue ; 
VOL. X. 11 
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an engraving of him is in the possession of Mr. Israel 
Solomons in London. 

In 1776 Parliament brought in a new law regarding 
passports, which made travelling more difficult. R. Tevele 
advises a certain Stisskind Ὁ. Jacob Schloss, of Frankfort, 
who had the intention of coming to London, to bring 
a proper passport and health certificate with him, or should 
even postpone his journey in case he had not left on arrival 
of the letter (Letter I). 

We hear also something of the business connexions 
of London Jews. They dealt with Jews in Frankfort, 
Holland, and Italy. But R. Tevele knows nobody who 
had correspondents in Copenhagen which, he says, is like 
a suburb of Hamburg. Brisk business was done in East 
Indias wares. R. Meir made some suggestions to his 
brother that his son Moses (who, a year or two afterwards, 
became his brother-in-law by marrying R. Meir’s wife's 
sister, Mindel Zinzheim) should try to do some business 
as commission agent. R. Tevele answers him on 1 IJjjar, 
1780, that only East Indian goods are worth while dealing 
in, but to deal in woollen merchandise is not profitable 
because most of the German merchants order these goods 
from England direct from the manufacturer. To be an 
agent for export to Germany would necessitate having 
great credit here (securities) as the goods are sold on 
six-monthly bills. Besides, there would hardly be any 
profit attached to it. Moses Schiff later became agent 
for Isaac Speyer of Frankfort, whom we have already 
mentioned. On 20 Elul, 1782 (Letter V) Moses Schiff 
thanks Speyer for what he has done for him, and asks 
for further opportunities to act for him. ἈΚ. Tevele’s 
adviser in this matter was R. Jacob Rotterdam in London, 
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who acted as agent for R. Leb Haas'"' and J. Schuster 102 
of Frankfort. This Jacob Rotterdam had also business 
connexions with Jacob Homel & Co.!"* (Letter IV). 

It was R. Tevele’s custom to send charitable gifts to 
relatives and poor people in his native town, to which 
he remained attached all his life. Through his brother he 
acted as intermediary between people in London and their 
relatives in Frankfort, and even accepted lottery stakes 
from his friend Moses Munk in Frankfort, and adds, ‘ Falk 
shall insure it’, obviously referring to the Baal-Shem 
Samuel Falk (Letter III). Among the regular recipients 
of gifts from the Rabbi was his brother R. Meir himself, 
another brother Moses, his sister-in-law (mother-in-law of 
his brother Meir and of his son Moses), a certain Abraham 
Giessen, and the widows of Moses Trumm and Moses 
Platz. A certain Moses b. Leb Zunz, who lived in London, 
asks the Rabbi to let his stepmother know he was astonished 
to hear she was not satisfied with the allowance he and his 
brother, living in America, sent her. If, however, his other 
brother, who is studying at the Yeshiba in Pressburg, has 
any particular wish, he should write to his brothers and 
send the letter to R. Meir Schiff (Letter II). Reference is 
made to Abraham Emmerich’s bankruptcy, which greatly 
astonished the Rabbi, who uses the phrase ‘it is like 
fire in a cedar-tree’, nandy ΠΟ) ovawa on. Abraham 
Emmerich is mentioned in MS. Adler 935, p. 91 (Minute- 


101 Died Adar 11, 1789. See Hor., FG., 3989; Dietz, p. 156. 

ΟΣ bt. Pp. 575. 

103 Son of Joseph, son of Isaac Hammeln, who was a son of Gliickel von 
Hameln. See Kaufm., Gliickel v. Ham., p. xxxix. 

104 In Letter VII, to Isaac Speyer, R. Tevele refers to the bankruptcy 
of a London firm of bankers named Brown & Collinson, which involved 
a great many people, Jews and non-Jews. (See App. V.) 

112 
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book of the Frankfort Beth-Din). He buys a seat in the 
Synagogue from Solomon Sinzheim in 1780 (zb7d., p. 114 Ὁ). 
His brother Meir had some dispute with the o2, the 
treasurers of the Frankfort congregation, and collected 
signatures in support of his plea. R. Tevele mentions 
several members of the Frankfort community who, he 
thinks, will sign the memorandum. Their names are: the 
children of M. Scheyer ;'° J. Kulpa;?° Lima b. Zalman 
Haas : 101 David Cassel, son-in-law of Z. Cassel : 1085. Hirsch 
Haas! and his nephew M. Ὁ. S. the Levi; Madl(?) and 
R. Jacob Kann.!!° In connexion with this dispute R. Meir 
Schiff had complained to his brother that things had come 
to such a pass in Frankfort that many members gave up 
(Snpn npin) their membership in the community to join 
small kehillas in the neighbourhood, and R. Tevele says: 
“1 am sorry for the place and the graves of my ancestors 
that such a state of affairs should have arisen.’ It is not 
unlikely that this refers to the persecution of R. Nathan 
Adler who, a year or two previously (1779), had been 
excommunicated, and in the year when this letter was 
written (1782) left Frankfort to take up the Rabbinate 
in Boskowitz. R. Tevele remarks at the end of these 
references, ‘ However, all bad things (n0"11) must pass some 
time or other’, and he considers it his duty to see to it 


105 Moses Scheyer, who died 1 Ijjar 1775; Hor., FG., 3530. 


106 Juda (9), died 1785. Cp. Dietz, p. 176; Hor., FG., 3887. 

ΤΟΥ Died 1789. Dietz, p. 136. 

108 Died 1812(?). Hor., FG, 4682. 

109 Died 5 Shebat 1796. FG., 4203 

0 Jacob b. Beer Kann, died 15 Tam. 1784. /G., 3835; Dietz, p. 164. 
His cousins were called Léw Beer, and had business relations with the 
brothers Abr. and Simeon Boas in Haag; see above letter of R. Tevele, 
No. VII. Cp. Dietz, zbid. 
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that his family’s connexion with the community should 
be kept up for future generations, and for this reason he 
did not allow his membership of the community to lapse 
(Letter V). 

On one occasion Κ᾿. Meir Schiff asked his brother’s help 
to obtain the post as Rabbi in Copenhagen (1776, Letter I). 
It is then that we hear who were R. Tevele’s patrons at 
his election in London, as he approaches them to do similar 
service to his brother in this matter, and Aaron Goldschmidt 
writes to his nephew Jacob Ὁ. Mendele Kik 1"! in Hamburg, 
who has reason to be thankful to his uncle, he having 
assisted him greatly in his business connexions, to recom- 
mend his cousin R. Meir Schiff to his friends and corre- 
spondents in Copenhagen. R. Tevele himself composes 
the letter for Goldschmidt, and sends a copy of it to his 
brother. He remarks among other things that the fact 
of his not having been Rabbi, but only Dayyan, should 
not be regarded as a fault. For R. Tevele himself was 
only Dayyan in Frankfort when elected as Rabbi to 
London, ‘and thank God we are satisfied with our bargain’. 
R. Tevele also addresses a letter to R. Meir Hanover for 
the same purpose, in which he mentions that he helped 
him to obtain his present position, and was by this a means 
of his brother succeeding him as Dayyan in Frankfort. 
In London there was only one merchant who had direct 
correspondence with Copenhagen, writes R. Tevele, and 
that was a friend of the Rabbi of the Hamburger (Hambro) 
Synagogue, Meshullam Zalman Emden. To approach 
this man would be harmful to his cause, as the family of 
the Haham Zevi would certainly try to obtain the post 
for one of their own family. He had, however, approached 


111 Probably Kiik; cp. Grunwald, Hamburg’s deutsche Juden, p. 270. 
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a certain R. Moses Wallich of London to write to his wife’s 
stepmother, the widow of R. David Hanover, who was 
a native of Copenhagen, to write to her friends there. The 
letter bore no result, as R. Meir Schiff remained Dayyan 
in Frankfort till the end of his days. Before he obtained 
this post he was Dayyan in Vienna, where he signs the 
Statutes of the Hebrah-Kaddishah in 1763 (cp. 77111. 2. 
jiid. Volkskunde, 1910, Heft 33, p. 13). 

R. Tevele himself tried at least twice, as far as we can 
ascertain, to change his position. In 1781 (Letter III) he 
aspired for the Rabbinate of Rotterdam, and reproaches 
his brother for not doing anything for him in this matter. 
The Rabbi of Amsterdam had apparently put some ob- 
stacles in his way, and ‘who can stand up against this 
people?’ he says, pointing again to the Emden family, the 
Rabbi of Amsterdam being then R. Saul, brother of 
R. Hirschel Lewin. The Rabbi of Halberstadt was elected 
but seems to have refused to go, the postal service being 
very irregular in those days on account of the war between 
Holland and England, he only received the news of this 
together with a letter informing him that the Rabbi of 
Emden had been elected. This haste must have been 
intentional, says Rk. Tevele. 

Half a year later (Adar, 1782) he was anxious to 
become Rabbi of Wiirzburg, but the letter he wrote was 
lost on a boat which was sunk by enemy action, and 
he did not write again, but would have no objection if 
R. Meir could arrange it, although ‘it rests with God what 
is good for me and my son, for our body and soul’. R. Levi 
Fanto (cp. Ἵν ΡΥ, p. 62), Dayyan in Prague, had been 
elected to Wiirzburg, but did not go there. News did not 
travel fast in those days, and R. Tevele did not know of 
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the refusal until by accident he saw the signature of this 
R. Levi on a letter addressed to him by the Rabbinate of 
Prague. He writes thereupon to a friend of his, R. Moses 
Rofe (in Wiirzburg ?), inquiring for the reason of R. Levi's 
not going, whether it was that the income from that 
Rabbinate had diminished of late or for some other reason, 
as he can point out to him some one who would be open 
to entertain an offer if made to him, clearly referring to 
himself (Letter IV). R. Levi Fanto died on 23 Teb., 1782, of 
that, however, R. Tevele was not aware of at the time (zzd.). 

Of interest is also a reference in the same letter to 
a Jew who had lived in England somewhere in the country 
among non-Jews, and gave up all his property to the man 
he lived with, for an annuity. When the Rabbi Gershon 
Pulitz of. Nikolsburg 1?!” was still alive he wrote to him 
asking for assistance for the man’s sister-in-law (his late 
brother’s R. Jekl’s wife) and children, and Rk. Tevele was 
successful in obtaining aid from the man whose name 
was David Fridland. Some time later, when his nephew 
Isaac, son of the said brother Jekl, came to England, the 
transfer of his property had already taken place, and he 
could not assist this nephew. Only after his death this 
Isaac succeeded in getting some money from the man who 
hhad the property by a compromise, but now there was no 
more hope of getting anything cut of him. This R. Tevele 
writes to R. Meir Schiff in answer to an inquiry and 
request for help for some one of Fridland’s family. 

We get a glimpse of the Rabbi's homely character in 
the orders he gives to his brother in Letter II. He did 
not consider it beneath his dignity to order half a dozen 
‘white cotton caps not striped but plain white (ΘΒ ΟΦ} Ὁ 

12 Chief Rabbi of Moravia from 1753-72. 
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pb) nwa pr anydp myx oD) neither should they be sable 
caps’, he adds, which was probably meant as a jest. We 
even find an order for half a dozen handkerchiefs, but these 
should not be white ‘on account of the snuff-tobacco’. 
His wife Breinle having been dead for years (she died in 
1772, see above), he had to trouble himself with these 
domestic trifles. The same letter (No. III) contains a 
postscript by his wife’s niece Mindel, daughter of Solomon 
Sinzheim, who writes a very good Hebrew hand. This 
lady acted to all appearances as a kind of housekeeper, 
as R. Tevele describes her in Letter VIII, which is dated 
a year later (1782), as (}037"72): servant. In Letter XI 
R. Tevele mentions her already as his daughter-in-law, 
which letter bears the date 15 Ab, 1785, so that the 
marriage of Moses Schiff must have taken place between 
the years 1782-5. Mindel was quite a good Hebrew 
scholar, as will be seen from her postscript to Letter IV. 
The marriage was childless, and I have not been able 
to ascertain when Moses and Mindel Schiff died. Moses 
was apparently well to do; the Great Synagogue pos- 
sesses a silver basin used by the Cohanim before reciting 
the priestly blessing, which was presented by Moses b. 
R. Tevele. 

Before his death R. Tevele asked his son to have some 
of his manuscripts published, and Moses sent the manuscript 
of the book 2ΠῚ wd to his uncle, R. Meir, to prepare it for 
publication. We print in the appendix the title-page of 
this work written by R. Tevele himself, which proves that 
he intended this name for his book. Another manuscript 
containing answers to questions raised by the Tosafot against 
the explanations of Rashi in Tractate B. Batra, men- 
tioned by R. Tevele in Letter IV, seems to have been lost. 
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R. Meir Schiff, who was Dayyan in Frankfort from 1768,1° 
and author of the work o 252 ΠῸΝ 7795 (Fiirth, 1798), was 
already an old man when his brother Tevele died, and not 
able to copy and correct the manuscript, so as to make it 
ready for the printer,!4* and he died on Aug. 2, 180817 
without having edited the work. Moses Schiff then sent 
the manuscript to his cousin R. Mordecai Adler, Chief 
Rabbi of Hanover, who was a nephew of R. Tevele (his 
mother, R. Beer Adler’s wife, was R. Tevele’s sister), but 
Moses himself died before the book appeared in print. 
After his death his widow and executors again approached 
Mordecai Adler to fulfil the wish of his late uncle R. Tevele, 
and on his advice the publication was entrusted to his sons 
Gabriel Adler, Chief Rabbi of Meiringen and the province 
of Schwarzwald, and Ber Adler of Frankfort, brothers of 
the late Dr. N. M. Adler, Chief Rabbi of London, and at 
last, in 1822, the work was printed in Offenbach under the 
title ‘Leshon Zahab’, which means the ‘Golden tongue’. 
It consists of two folio volumes,'!® and contains expositions 
on the Pentateuch and Talmud, Responsa, and various 
haggadic lectures. MS. Adler 2296 has apparently been 
utilized for this edition, although it contains other matter, 
not embodied in the book. The greater part of the manu- 
script is taken up by a commentary on Mishna Tractate 
Horayot, which 15 identical with Leshon Zahab, pp. 14a 
to 19 Ὁ, but there are also several pages relating to Mishnah 
Zebahim and Menahot, and several Responsa. 

Beloved by all who knew him, R. Tevele Schiff passed 

"ΞΕ ΡΥ eit, LV. p. 37- 

14 See preface to 2ΠῚ wd, 

5 Zunz, Monatstage, erroneously gives the date July 22, 1798; Hor., 
FR., IV, p. 37, and Dietz, give the year 1807. See, however, MGW7., 


vol. 50, p. 607. 
6 Vol. I contains 32 leaves ; vol. II, 44 leaves. 
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away on the 23rd day of Kislev, 5552 (Dec. 17, 1791), and 
was buried in the ground at Mile End, which is also the 
resting-place of his son Moses. His funeral was a testimony 
of the general esteem in which he was held by Ashkenazim 
and Sephardim alike. The Bevis Marks Synagogue was 
represented by the Haham, three Dayyanim and five 
wardens, while all the Ashkenazi synagogues sent repre- 
sentatives.'!7 His death is recorded in the Hazkarah Book 
of Worms, where he is praised as having been ‘versed in 
the secrets of the Torah, which he studied all his days’.1* 


137 See Picciotto, Sketches, p. 223. 

8 Hazkarah-Book of Worms has the following record of his death: 
by "> pw [5] an”aa moona “Sayy 4 TA jpn an’A oN” 
Amy ἸΓΊΣΟῚΝ inn “ΠῚ ya ton an yy Sow saya ἼΒΈ 
"ἢ ὙῺΝ “ΠῚ oma mbyn mom ans 12 “ΠῚ AN ADIN pa 
pydpa ΠῚ wwe “Π wndapa on my owdvn any pind ΡΞ 
Tr ΠῚ. ans yw ὙΈΞ ΡΞ pes ON pn Dw Awyd Any 
aera and p’pa Ὁ" ΦΞ 72p2) 7H») Mayas npty>. The date 
is missing, and it should be added: 27) 07 ySp5 ”3. See Kobez-al-Jad, 
vol. III, p. 53.° 

TOMBSTONE INSCRIPTION OF RABBI TEVELE SCHIFF. 


His grave is next to that of his son Moses in the burial-ground at 


Mile End. "5 
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Mr. Sigmund Seeligmann of Amsterdam, the well-known 
scholar and.collector, was good enough to send me a copy 
of a leaflet in his possession, containing two elegies on the 
death of R. Tevele, composed by Isaac!** and Solomon, sons 
of Eleazar Keyzer of London, the one thirteen, the other 
ten years of age. The leaflet, measuring 26 x 24 cm., was 
printed by their uncle, Abraham Keyzer in Amsterdam, 
and bears the date, Tuesday, 24th of Kislev, 1791, while 
Abraham Keyzer’s note, giving the ages of the boys, is 
dated 22 Shebat of the same year. The versatility in 
Hebrew of these young boys was indeed quite remarkable, 
and the verses well worth printing. ‘ David, King of Israel, 
has fallen’, exclaims Isaac, who appears to have been the 
elder, ‘his flock will not be guarded any more by his love 
and piety, their shepherd is dead who has loved them as 
a father loves his son. Woe to thee, O London! where 
is to be found a man, a scholar like the one thou hast lost ? 
What was thy sin, that thy punishment is so great?’ 
Such words from the pen of a boy of thirteen show at least 
that the Rabbi was held in high esteem, and was beloved 
by his community. 


yoy o'maa n’s (wa) 


my.,.... on ΠΟΝῚ |p mw πὸ awe 
>) paw... (Zon) ΡΠ pwy dy 
ΕΞ 3D ’2 ya) 357 {(15)5} 1, τ. ("nN 
ppb a"spn (maw 13 133 9p 

fo Vea Na co 


8a The Jeaflets are reprinted and translated in App. VIII. Isaac 
Keyzer had a son called Eleazar, who in later years married a daughter 
of the Parnass Jacob Norden. Rabbi Solomon Hirschel sends him as 
wedding present a copy of the book Sons 23 by his uncle R. Saul 
of Amsterdam. The inscription on the cover of the book is printed in golden 
lettering, and reads: mon 12 wv apd Π pypn jnnad ΠΟ 71 
"spa apy aa”AD oD nm 1 amp pyN AD 255. The book 
is in the Beth-Hamidrash library in London. 
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III 


R. Solomon Hirschel. 


BorN in London on the 1gth of Shebat, 5522 (1761) as the 
youngest son of R. Zevi Hirschel Lewin and his wife Golde, 
he was not quite three years old when his father left London 
for Halberstadt, in the spring of 1764. He was only eleven 
years old when his father entered into office in Berlin in 
1772, and there it was that the most important years of 
his early training were spent. The Berlin community was 
then on a not much higher standard of culture and modern 
education than most of the Polish congregations of our 
days. Mendelssohn and his circle met with opposition even 
in Berlin, and although R. Zevi Hirsch had recommended 
Mendelssohn’s German Bible translation, he did not give 
his son Solomon a very extensive schooling in other matters 
than Rabbinics. It is quite certain that R. Solomon never 
possessed the title of Doctor from any University, although 
he was generally styled as such in the later period of his 
life, and often uses the title himself in his letters (see later). 
He became a recognized Rabbinical scholar and, like his 
father and his brother Saul, a master of Hebrew style. 
He married at the age of seventeen Rebecca Koenigsberg, 
and later became Rabbi of Prenzlau in Prussia. The 
Rabbinate of the Great Synagogue was vacant after the 
death of Rabbi Tevele Schiff for a number of years. 
There is no reliable record of the exact date of R. Solomon 
Hirschel’s election. While Mr. Picciotto mentions 1803,1"" 


119 Sketches, p. 307. 
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Solomon Bennett !2° gives 1802 as the year of his election. 
In 1805 was published a sermon held ‘ on the day appointed 
for a general Thanksgiving for the success of the Fleet off 
Trafalgar’, arranged and rendered into English by Joshua 
Van Oven,!*! and this was, as is stated there, ‘soon after 


1-122 


R. Solomon’s accession to office’. All these dates seem, 
however, incorrect according to the tombstone inscription 
of R. Saul, brother of R. Solomon. He is described as 
‘son of Rabbi Zevi Hirsch 175), Rabbi of Berlin, formerly 
Rabbi of our congregation, and brother of our Rabbi 
Solomon’. As R. Zevi Hirsch died in 1800, and was still 
alive when the tombstone was set, as indicated by the 
letters 17) (= may his light continue to shine), R. Solomon 
Hirschel must have come to London prior to 1800 (cp. 
FQR., N.S., vol. 1X, p. 408). One of his qualifications 
which made him particularly recommendable for the post 
was the fact of his having been born in London. 

The Rabbinical duties at the Great Synagogue were 
in the interval discharged by the Rabbi of the New 
Synagogue, Moses Myers (died 1804); nevertheless, there 
seem to have been continual differences between the three 
Ashkenazi Synagogues, and not the least reason for these 
frictions was the practice of enticing members of one 
Synagogue to another. In 1804 an amalgamation of the 
three Synagogues, as far as finances were concerned, was 
contemplated by L. de Symons, but without success. The 
only result, achieved through the influence of the new 

120 See The Present reign of the Synagogue of Duke's Place Displayed, &c., 
by Solomon Bennett. London, printed for and published by the author, 
No. 475 Strand, 1818, p. 66. 

121 See Voice of Jacob, 11, p. 68. 


122 Tn 1805 R. Solomon gives an approbation to the first edition of Wolf 
Heidenheim’s Mahzor. See vol. IX (Shabuot), Rédelheim 1805. 
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Rabbi, was an arrangement as to the contributions of 
the Synagogues towards the relief and burials of the poor. 
These treaties were renewed every five years, until in 1838 
a somewhat closer union of the three Ashkenazi congrega- 
tions was brought about through the endeavours of Mr. N. M. 
Rothschild. The convention then signed did not constitute 
them into a United Synagogue, as each congregation 
retained its independence. The agreement chiefly referred 
to a concert of action in charitable matters, and was, in 
a way, the forerunner of the Board of Guardians. 

Under Rabbi Solomon’s guidance the community grew 
from day to day, and the Duke’s Place Synagogue was 
rightly called the Great Synagogue, its development being 
the most marked. He is reported to have been very 
tolerant towards the failings of others during the early 
days of his activity in London. He did not repulse those 
who transgressed the Law, but tried to influence them by 
kind words and often by a little pleasantry. The story 
is told of a prizefighter who became a religious man through 
one kindly act of the Rabbi. On Sabbath R. Solomon 
wore a long white silk robe, and was once, clad like this, 
on his way to Synagogue attacked by a few hooligans. 
The Jewish prizefighter saw this and dispersed the crowd. 
Thereupon the Rabbi took his rescuer’s arm and walked 
with him to Synagogue. On being approached for having 
in this way shown appreciation of one who publicly trans- 
gressed the Law, he answered: ‘The path of repentance 
is open to all’. It is reported that from that day the 
prizefighter became an observant Jew. Yet another tale 
of a different tendency has remained in circulation, showing 
that, where the observance of the Law and orthodox 


customs were concerned, Rabbi Solomon knew no com- 
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promise. Asher Goldschmid, one of the principal members 
of Duke’s Place, once wore his boots instead of slippers, 
as is customary, when called up to the Law on Atonement 
Day. The Rabbi ordered him to descend from the reading 
desk. It was Goldschmid’s custom to send the Rabbi 
a present of fish for every Succot. On the eve of that 
festival following this Yom-Kippur the Rabbi told his wife to 
buy fish, as he did not think Goldschmid would send any. 
The fish, however, arrived, and with it an ornamental box 
containing a doctor’s certificate which stated that it would 
have been injurious to Goldschmid’s health had he worn 
slippers on Yom-Kippur.!?8 

Especially strict was R. Solomon as regards the religious 
conduct of the Shohetim. MS. Adler 2261 gives the names 
of those authorized by the Rabbi during the years 1822-42, 
and contains even some who were authorized by his suc- 
cessor, Dr. N. M. Adler, the latest date being Ab, 1845. 
Every Shohet had to give the following undertaking: 
‘I herewith undertake by giving my hand to the Rabbi, 
that I shall not slaughter (any animal) where there is 
another Shohet authorized by the Rev. Rabbi of London ; 
even for my own use I shall not do so. At any time, 
should the Rabbi forbid me, if only by word of mouth 
even, to slaughter, I shall obey him at any place I may be. 
I further promise not to shave my beard and not to drink 
wine that is not specially prepared for the use of Jews.’ 
Some of the names mentioned in the manuscript are of 
interest. Jonas Levy from Exeter receives authority to act 
as Shohet for Philipp Symonds in Cincinnati, Ohio, United 
States of America (No. 5). In 1788 Mr. Abrahams of Van 
Demons (Diemen’s) Land shakes hands on his appointment 

123 pyqy5 9D¥, p. 177, note 21. 
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(No. 49), while on Jan. 5, 5589 (1829) Arjeh b. Jacob 
Hazan in Jamaica (he writes ‘Jamicar ἢ signs the pledge. 
The list of places in England where a Shohet was employed 
is especially interesting, and we give therefore in the 
Appendix the whole list of the 152 Shohetim mentioned 
in the MS., together with the date of their authorization 
and the place of activity. Some of them could not write 
Hebrew, and the undertaking is written in English; others 
could not even sign their name otherwise than in English. 
The place of origin of these Shohetim was in most cases 
Poland and Russia, but also Germany is fairly often repre- 
sented, e.g. Moses b. Leb Deutz of Frankfurt called 
himself Moses Levy, and was Shohet in Dover (No. 25); 
Michael Zalman b.S. Pollak of Schoenlanke was in Plymouth 
(No. 10), and Moses b. Hirsch Lissenheim (No. 109) signs 
‘from Schoenlanke’. Michael Elijah b. R. A. hails from 
Rawitsch (Nos. 15 and 72), while Simon b. Jacob came 
from Wreschen in Posen (No. 75), as well as Shelomo 
Zalman b. Rabbi Eleazar Schottlaender, whose father had 
been Dayyan there (No. 97). Breslau (No. 100), Niirnberg 
(Nos. 105 and 137), Posen (No. 128) are all represented, but 
we find names even from Hungary (No. 50), Galicia and 
Holland (Neumegen, No. 12). In one case R. Solomon 
adds to the usual undertaking that the Shohet in question 
(Isaac Jacob b. A. Cohen) promises not to officiate in 
Oxford, which points to the probability that there was 
already some one else authorized for that place, and we 
must at least infer from it that several Jews were domiciled 
then in the famous University town, while to-day only two 
or three Jewish families are permanent residents there, 
and they do not require the services of a Shohet.?8 


1288 MS. Adler, 2257, p. 25, mentions: Mr. Wolf Harris, resident in 


Oxford in 1839. 
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Bidefield could also boast of such an official, and I was 
unable to ascertain whether any Jews are to be found 
there at the present time. Cheltenham, Norwich, Bedford, 
Chichester, Canterbury, Scarborough, Greenwich, are like- 
wise worth mentioning. In 1845 Sir Isaac Lyon Goldschmid 
engages Edward Himes (Hyams?) as special Shohet for 
himself (No. 144) ; that, however, occurred after the election 
of Dr. N. M. Adler. During the vacancy the pledge was 
given to the Beth Din. 

The Beth Din in k. Solomon Hirschell's time consisted 
of two Dayyanim and a Sofer (scribe). MS. Adler 2257 
contains the short minutes of the Beth Din from the years 
1833 (5 Tishri, 5594) until 1855.14 The first case recorded 
is a divorce, given in the county of Guilford [ym~aD>"1 nivn3 
yomp] 135 by Isaac b. David to his wife Hannah daughter of 
Alexander, and the officiating Rabbis were R. Solomon 
Hirschell, R. Zeev Wolf (who soon afterwards died, as he is 
styled δ᾽ abyn ata’), and one R. Solomon (προ “Ἢ "nm). 
In the second case the Dayyanim were R. Zeev Wolf, who 
is now called Gallin [5’r podya aban ast my’ (or potsn?)] 
and R. Hanoch Zundel of Jerusalem, while in the cases 
Nos. 3 and 4 (Tebet, 1838) the Dayyanim were R. Azriel 
b. David Levi and the said R. Hanoch Zundel τὸ (p. 1a). 


124 The manuscript is a quarto volume of sixty-five leaves—fol. 9 is 
missing—and represents apparently the notes of the Sofer (and afterwards 
Dayyan) R. Aaron Lissa. The signatures of neither R. Solomon Hirschell 
nor Dr. N. M. Adler are to be found there, but generally the Dayyanim 
signed the book. 

125 Page 5b is mentioned a divorce, given at ‘King’s Bench near 
London’ ,,., mind ἈΠΟ ἼΟΠ WIyld Ὁ nw, and a note added: 
no yypn ΤΣ woya pyr 5.2 “Nw JINX HID NXMDWI INI 13) 
want pond snod poor woya op. 

126 R, Hanoh’s signature on p. 3a is: ΠῚ 37ND Sant WIN Cis 
an“boyr wn vay. 

VOL. X. Kk 
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In case 51%” Judah Leb b. Aaron Moses figures as one of 
the assessors, but his name does not occur again, and 
instead of him R. Arjeh Leb b. Rabbi Issachar Ber of 
Krotoschin officiated as Dayyan.'* He occupied the 
position from 1833 and his signature as well as that of 
R. Azriel b. David Levi (who always signs first and appears 
therefore to have been the senior Dayyan), and of R. Aaron 
Lisser appear throughout the whole MS. R. Aaron acted 
generally as secretary except in the years 1841 (p. 31a) to 
1845 (p. 39 a), when R. Eliezer b. Uri Lisser was Sofer. 
The minutes in MS. Adler 2257 refer mostly to divorce 
cases, of which about 13 to 15 took place every year. 
There are many instances of conversions to Judaism, mostly 
of women who were about to marry Jews, and others who 
lived with Jews and had children from them, in which 
cases the children were likewise coaverted. The English 
law did not permit conversion to Judaism. The ‘Act for 
the more effectual] suppressing of Blasphemy and Profane- 
ness’ of 1698 provides: that if any person ‘having made 
profession of the Christian religion within this realm shall 
by writing printing teaching or advised speaking, deny any 
of the Persons of the Holy Trinity to be God..... shall 
from henceforth be disabled to sue in any court of law 


or equity or to be guardian of any child, or executor or 


127 Son of Mr. Samuel Alia St. ΠῚ ὯΠΠ 199B9 Sapo NY 724) saw 
sanyo) Dw wy Awan 13. ΝῈΠῚ mz 1 Thon an Siw 3 
m’n yas Sap rays sy ova ynya Seem Sapa saad oss ΝῚΠ 
πη ΡΠ Ἵ ay’ moons ΝΛ ow? ΠΟΥῚΡΠ ὉΠ. ΠῚ pst 55 
xpd 093 pas p’n 282 ΓΝ nw [ΠΝ ΠΏΣ 20 NA ΟΝ. 

128 His signature is: WWI Awe ΠῚ 2ἼΠΞ3 WS eA MN AND 
PWNON WDD. His father, R. Issachar Beer, it seems, died about 1838; his 


son puts byt for the first time on 4 Heslvan 5599 after his name (p. 24 b). 
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administrator of any person, or capable of any legacy 
or deed or gift and shall also suffer imprisonment for the 
space of three years without bail or mainprize from the time 
of such conviction’ (H. 5. Q. Henriquez: Yews and the 
Enghsh Law, London, 1908, pp. 13-14). This Act enabling 
criminal prosecution against Jews who obtain proselytes 
from Christianity, though never acted upon, still remains 
in the Statute-Book as part of the Law of England (20. 
p. 18). During the Rabbi’s tenure of office a non-Jew who 
desired to convert to Judaism had to go to Holland or other 
places on the Continent to undergo the ceremony,the London 
Beth Din only confirmed!” the act by the repetition of Tebila 
(n>vap) or in cases where the authority of the continental 
Beth Din was not sufficiently proved (New York, p. 57 b).!°° 
The majority of these people went to Rotterdam, some 
to the Hague and Amsterdam, others to Elburg, but a case 
from Paris is also recorded. This refers to a lady called 
Sarah, who was engaged ‘to one of the Rothschilds’ in 
1840, and the minute book states ‘she was obliged to come 
to London from Dublin to undergo again the ceremony of 
the ritual bath (p. 29 a).1°! Conversions which took place 
in Holland are recorded even on the last page of the MS. 
of the year 1855; a Dr. Samuel, who is often mentioned, 
acted as Mohel in cases of conversion of men. 

The MS. is full of other important information relating 

129 Page 3b (19 Tebet 1833): mynd ΥΟΦῸΝ ppd tod ovaon... 
ons ow ad nein aos mesa paw non ow dy. 

1) xppeND DNaT por wiwsn Nd oon 3. 

151. F59N2 AWR ΠῚ nwa ya wD Abaw ἽΞ /m DY sD 
nna) Rothschilds ὩΣ ΡΠ DMNA 12 snub NID NT PAND p’3 
Nn anyo mow oye dans pbass “po ΠῸΠ sad aay own py 


Avec ΠΠἸΞ3 pont Sanu xvod nnd (follow the signatures of R. Azriel 
b, David, R. Aaron Lisser, R. Arjeh Jehuda Leb Krotoschin), 
Kk2 
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to the contemporary status of the London Jews, and it 
would be a laudable undertaking to have it printed in 
extenso. To mention only a few items. The names 
of the Jews are already then nearly all anglicized, Levy, 
Benjamin, Nathan, Cohen, Lazarus, Harris, Samuel, are 
very frequent, but we meet also names like Baker, Moseley 
(p. 19b), Butcher (p. 20b), Lyons (zézd.), Marks, Lewis 
(p. 21b), Jones (pp. 33 and 4ob), and even Picard} 
(p. 43b). Mr. Levy of Eagle Court, Strand, calls his 
daughters Minky, Polly, Betsey, and Fiby (1840, p. 27 ὃ). 
The places of residence are likewise of interest. A certain 
Hindele, daughter of Jacob, lives in her father’s house 
No. 87 Piccadilly (1835, p. ΤΟ), while Mrs. Ber Reeves, 
whose husband divorced her on the 3rd of Sivan, 1837, 
lived at 35 Great Marlborough Street, which house was the 
property of a Mr. Rolfe. Most of the Jewish addresses 
were, however, in the East End and City, some of them 
are given with special accuracy: ‘13 Mount Terrace, White- 
chapel, opposite Pavilion’ was the dwelling of Haim b. 
Isaac in Gnesen, who had become ‘ Henry Marks of London’, 
and married secretly the girl Leah, daughter of Isaac 
Alexander in 1838 (p.21b). Of special interest is the 
record (j1125) of the erection, in 1838, of twelve new, fine 
houses called ‘ New Buildings’ in Devonshire Street, Bethnal 
Green, built by A. L. Moses, Esq., for twelve honourable 
men and their families, ‘houses the like of which never 
were built before’. Moses also erected there a Synagogue, 
which should be open for prayers day and night, and 
appointed a scholar who should ‘learn’ there Torah every 
evening before the evening prayer (many nban omp). 


182 Notable is the following entry, p.11b, NIJ 13 “2 72/1 005 yspn 
‘Jew boy’ 53 ‘aa ΝΡ) “nm awe ΟἽ Roy na bp ΠΌΝΠ ¥753 spd. 
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R. Solomon was asked to make an Erub (ΠΥ ΠῚ ‘ayy) for 
the inhabitants of that courtyard to enable them to carry 
from one house to the other on Sabbath days, for which 
purpose the Rabbi appeared and addressed the new 
residents with words ‘entering the hearts’, impressing 
upon them the importance and the holiness of the Sabbath 
day, and made them promise not to carry outside that 
court (p. 23). The ceremony took place on the 6th of 
Tammuz, 1838. 

At other times cases of less pleasant character called 
for the attention of the Beth Din. Mention is made of 
people who are transported to Sidney for a number of 
years, and the wife commits adultery in the meantime. 
Cases of the marriage trick (see above, p. 467) are recorded 
several times. Civil cases, which as a rule form the 
greatest part of a continental Beth Din’s activity, were 
hardly brought before the London Rabbinate, unless it 
be that they were recorded in another book, against which 
speaks the fact that one or two are recorded. On p. 29b 
we find the claim of Zeev Wolf Raphael (5xayn) of Cologne 
yp Ρ΄Ρ) against Meir, the Reader of the New Synagogue, 
for the return of a bag of money containing £475. Raphael 
had given him a sack in which were two bags, but only 
one was found on reopening the sack. The Beth Din 
decides that although there is not a shadow of doubt upon 
the honesty of the Hazan Meir, he was, as guardian of the 
money handed to him, responsible for the loss, and would 
have to pay the whole money claimed if Raphael confirms 
by oath that the sack contained the amount. In order 
to free Raphael from the oath the parties agree that 
R. Meir should pay him £315 by monthly instalments of 
£5 each (27 Tammuz, 1840, p. 29 b). 
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Of the further contents of the MS. are to be mentioned 
‘a copy of a Responsum of R. Akiba Eger, Rabbi of Posen, 
in matters of a Get. The letter was received by R. 
Solomon on Friday, 3 Kislev, 1835, and he is addressed 
as ΠΣ ἼΔΓΝ 9) andy ΠῚ oD MaDA snyoNA pan owan 32d 
(p. 7 b). 

A Responsum by R. Solomon in answer to a question 
addressed to him by Jacob (of?) Sunderland, referring to 
a mistake found in a scroll of Law is found on p. 22b, 
while on p. 35 a is a document of testimony from Manchester 
signed on 17 Heshvan, 1843, by Simon Ὁ. Reuben, Parnas 
of the congregation, Abraham b. Jacob Benjamin Zeev 
Franklin, warden of the Hebra Kadisha; Eliezer b. Abraham 
Judah, and Israel Joseph, son of the Rabbi Aaron Mirels, 
Shohet and Reader of the Manchester community. The 
testimonial referred to the conversion in Rotterdam of 
a lady, who, accompanied by Isaac, son of the warden 
Abraham Franklin, i.e. Dr. 1, Franklin, went to Rotterdam 
and brought the document of the Beth Din from there to 
Manchester. 

Rk. Solomon was, as is apparent from the foregoing, 
conscientiously and strictly religious, and was recognized 
as an authority in Rabbinic Law. The community appre- 
ciated their Rabbi, and held him in high esteem to the end 
of his days. We hear in 1841 that ‘at a banquet held at 
Birmingham the health of the Chief Rabbi was drunk, 
everybody rising in respect’. This was no more than he 
deserved. His whole life was devoted to the care of his 
congregants. Even their private interests were furthered 
by him where and whenever he could be of help to them. 
We have, fortunately, in MS. Adler 4160 a number of 
letters preserved which give us an account of the last 
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fourteen years of his life and activity. This MS. contains 
copies of letters of R. Solomon in Hebrew and English, 
dealing with family affairs and official correspondence. 
The MS. consists of 269 folios in large 4to, of which 
fols. 39-95, 98a, 100a, 160b, 165b, 187a, 189a, are 
entirely blank, while others are only half filled. The 
English letters cover most of the written pages. The dates 
extend from 5586 (1826) till 5600 (1840). He signs mostly 
°S. Hirschell’, not Herschell, and the address of his resi- 
dence is given as ‘5 Bury Court’. The MS. represents a 
wealth of material not only for Anglo-Jewish history, but 
also for the History of the Jews in America, always closely 
related to the same, and to the Jews of Poland and Russia. 
His correspondence with Poland was so large that he had 
to petition the Government in respect of letters sent to 
him without the postage having been paid by the sender. 
This document is written on Nov. 18, 5588 (1727), and 
is addressed to ‘Francis Freely, Esq.’ (MS. Adler 4160, 
p. 163 b), and a few passages of the same may be quoted: 
‘,..In the first place I beg leave to acquaint the Honourable 
Board that having passed the early part of my life in study 
of several of the Jewish Colleges in Poland, as well ,as 
having officiated for a time as Chief Rabbi in that country, 
I became generally known throughout the several congre- 
gations therein, and having since been called to that office 
in (p. 163a) this great and important metropolis, it is 
a natural consequence that all those who have no com- 
mercial or natural connexions in London fly to apply to 
me as a resort to assist their various wants or inquiries, 
besides, as the principle organ of Religious or Statistical 
regulations, a considerable correspondence is necessarily 


imposed on me with respect to marriages, divorces, &c., &c., 
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those combined causes join to overwhelm me with letters 
which in no way concern me, and induce an expense far 
beyond my means to supply, and from my unwillingness 
to return letters which appear to have the most distant 
probability of being important to poor persons although 
unknown, I am in possession of a considerable number 
for which I have paid the postage, but which I neither 
know whom to deliver or expect to be repaid. 

Great as this evil may be, I should (be) content to 
sacrifice all that I can for the benefit of the many wretchedly 
poor persons who are concerned, but the additional expense 
of the register renders this impossible, and on this point 
I request more minutely to enter into explanation in order 
to account for the number that arrive under this increased 
expense. It is greatly to be lamented that the Post Office 
regulations, and certainly a great number of delivery of 
letters sent by that conveyance are in great number of 
foreign states far inferior to that of this country(’s) great 
commercial emporium, but most particularly is it to be 
deplored throughout Poland and perhaps Russia and no- 
where so much in respect the communications for the 
smaller towns and villages therein, seldom does a letter 
from a private individual, unless a regular commercial 
established house, arrive at its destination whether the 
money received for postage is unaccounted for and the 
letter destroyed I will not venture to assert, but certain 
it is that if any person wishes to insure its transit it has 
uniformly been found expedient to register the same as 
then the office receipt is brought back to the sender, this 
part will account for the number of letters arriving with 
such a guarantee in this Country even from poor people 
to whom such letter is of vital importance, so strong indeed 
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is this truth that I have very frequently lost many impor- 
tant letters sent from my own family whom I have for- 
bidden to register (such warnings are found in many of 
the Hebrew and Yiddish letters of this MS., e.g. pp. 1ob 
and 23b), and very often receive letters from the cir- 
cumatious (?) sorrow on that account. The forbidding the 
parties to register is impossible as few come from the same 
source, the number arriving are in great part from new and 
strange correspondents. 

The evil of which I complain and hope for some 
arrangement to be made by the Honourable Board for my 
relief comprehending the levity to be wished for in behalf 
of the poor distressed correspondence is: the charge made 
by the London Office for Registry, which infinitely sur- 
passes the postage. I am quite alive to the possible 
opening this may form for fraud, but the cases that come 
under my observation are in no way connected with mer- 
cantile or commercial concerns. The subjects generally 
consist of enquiries from wives after husbands, children 
after parents, subjects alas lately becoming too frequent 
in consequence of some severe Russian Decrees against 
our devoted nation, or professional letters respecting 
divorces, &c., &c. I am aware that in many instances 
where I have sent the parties themselves to claim their 
letters that the Registry fee has generally been remitted, 
but I wish it to be understood that I have never purposely 
sent them with an expectation that such would be necessary 
consquence. The Office must be best judge of its own 
actions. Where a particular request from me should be 
presented, stating the inability of the party to pay... 

What better proof is required for the saintly nature, 
kind heart, and at the same time for the honest, business- 


like manner of our Rabbi than this his own letter, which, 
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I believe, was written by his own hand, although most 
of the English letters were written by others according to 
his instructions, as he himself says in one of these letters. 
That the Post Office authorities handed out letters from 
abroad to poor people without making them pay the postage, 
was obviously done out of regard for R. Solomon Hirschel, 
and proves that he had influence even in non-Jewish quarters. 
Of this we have also other indications in this MS. 

The Duke of Sussex was a great friend of the Jews; 
reports were current that he knew Hebrew which he had 
studied under the Rev. Solomon Lyon of Cambridge, and 
that ‘he read daily portions of the Bible in the grand 
old language in which it was originally written’, says 
Mr. Picciotto (Sketches, p. 286). Rabbi Solomon seems 
to have been well acquainted with him, as we see from 
a letter which he sent to the Duke in 1840 after a dinner 
at the house of one of the Goldsmids. The letter reads 
(MS. Adler 4160, p. 1c6 a, middle) : 

‘May it please Your Royal Highness: 

I respectfully crave Your Royal Highness permission 
to offer my humblest apologies for having withdrawn from 
Mr. Goldsmids without offering my humble duty to Your 
Royal Highness: but as I felt very unwell and did not 
wish to derange the party, I left the house without bidding 
farewell to any one. 

That it may please the great and merciful Lord of all 
long to preserve and prosper’ Your Royal Highness, the 
friend of Israel, the zealous patron of justice humanity and 
liberality is the sincere wish of Your Royal Highness 
faithfully and obedient... 

5 Bury Court City 
24 June 5600 am. 
To His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex.’ 
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We have also other correspondence with non-Jews. 
At the time of the blood-libel in Damascus (1840), when 
Sir Moses Montefiore and M. Crémieux played such a 
splendid réle in vindicating their brethren in the East 
and the Jews in general, R. Solomon Hirschel apparently 
declared publicly on oath that Jews never use nor have 
ever used human blood in connexion with any of their 
ceremonies. The MS. contains a ‘copy of a letter ad- 
dressed to Dr. Hirschel’ by a Mr. John Joseph Stockdale 
of Gloster Gate, Regents Park, dated July 4, 1840, wherein 
the writer reminds the Rabbi that his oath, ‘pure in its 
intention and spirit as I am satisfied it is, may not go 
farther than you contemplate. According to our Chronolo- 
gists in the year of the world 2106—or when the L—d 
G—d Omnipotent constituted Abram and his seed by 
Isaac, G—d’s peculiar people, he appointed czrcumezsion 
as the seal of such covenant. Should no blood be shed 
in your rite of circumcision your oath is, I admit literally 
correct; but if circumcision induce blood, I submit it to 
your consideration.’ Although the writer adds: ‘ Permit 
me to add, I could not for an instant implicate the sacred 
purity and propriety of what you meant to swear, “no use 
of human blood in any human rite”, I believe your object 
to be truth, charity, and humanity, pursued with zeal, which 
I wish were universal. Pardon me, who I am an unworthy 
Christian, but not less an admirer of G—d’s_ peculiar 
people, of whom your ancestors and Self for more than 
ten generations have been chief spiritual guides ... pardon 
me I repeat the bold, but not unholy intrusion’ (pp. 104-5). 

We find no answer of the Rabbi recorded. The writer’s 
bad faith was apparent, for, if he knew anything about 
Judaism and Jewish rites, he must have known that even 
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at the ceremony of circumcision, the blood itself is not 
used, but is washed off and dried up in the ordinary surgical 
way. The Rabbi therefore probably thought it best not 
to answer, for he did not believe in polemics with people 
of other faiths. Such polemics could only bring about 
conflicts between the adherents of different religions. The 
Rabbi says so plainly in a letter to Rev. T. Smith (p. 135 b), 
which reads: ‘ Dr. Hirschell’s compts to the Rev. Mr. T. 
Smith, assures him that his occupations have been too 
multifarious to allow him to peruse the sermon sent, and 
having long made up his mind not to enter into Polemical 
Correspondence on religious subjects seeing that each Party 
remain of the same opinion still, and that they only produce 
and augment a bitterness of spirit, he must decline replying 
to the questions proposed on the verses of Daniel, which 
have so long been subjects of dispute and of acknowledged 
mystery. Neither can he consider the tone of the second 
note enticing, nor the threat of publication imperious 
enough to induce him to alter his resolution of avoiding 
all conflict between religionists. 
5 Bury Court 
Nov. 25th 5591 (1831).’ 

The Rev. T. Smith was probably in league with the 
‘London Society’ for Promoting Christianity among Jews, 
founded in 1808, which at the time this letter was written, 
unfolded a feverish activity among the Jews, and not 
always without success. The Rabbi, although he did not 
enter into public discussions, did his best through activity 
among his own congregants, to frustrate the missionaries’ 
efforts. Among the leaves of the MS. (between pp. 105-6) 
I found a loose letter addressed to a Mrs. Magnes, asking 


her to help her son-in-law in bringing up his children in 
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the faith of their Fathers. ‘I feel extremely sorry to state 
to you this most unpleasant affair of your Daughter, which 
I suppose you are already acquainted with, who after 
receiving so frequently your kind assistance in perhaps 
more than is in your power, has thrown herself away with 
her 2 children. But what is past can not be recalled. 
Yet as the children have been so fortunate that their Father 
arrived from America and in the midst of great sorrow and 
calamity has tried to rescue the innocent children and has 
taken them out of the hands of everlasting ruin, I feel 
it my duty knowing you for so many years always acting 
up to our religion in the strictest manner, and never 
withheld your assistance to the poor, where is there greater 
and important Charity than to save innocent children from 
the hands of ΔῚΣ much more your own dear grandchildren 
which are considered as your own children, that you will 
do what lies in your power to assist their Father to keep 
them.’ Equally important is another letter addressed to 
a member of his congregation warning him not to attend 
meetings of supporters of the London Society (p. 146 b). 
The letter was written on Feb. 22, 1827, but no name is 
mentioned. ‘Sir, Allow me from the nature of my Office as 
well as from my conscientious feeling to call your attention 
to the necessity of not only duly practising the duties of 
our holy religion but also of avoiding in places where 
contrary doctrines are held forth as it appears you have 
done by attending at a Meeting held by the supporters 
of the London Society, where much was spoken by one 
who has abrogated the Jewish religion for reason best 
known to himself. The presence of any Jew at such 
a meeting is not only improper in itself, but gives an 
apparent sanction or approbation to it and, however un- 
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founded, encourages a false hope in the practice that their 
preaching has effect. Let me therefore caution you not 
to appear at any of such meetings lest it should appear 
as if you encouraged the system when you merely went from 
curiosity: (Prov.c.i.v.15) ΓΤ 739 ys ons 773 Ton by +3 
and let me direct your attention to the fifth chapter of 
Proverbs which alludes particularly to the doctrines of such 
a society. 

Nor let any personal figure (feeling?) against any 
member of your congregation induce you to act so un- 
wisely merely in opposition to them mpd ADM DSA yoe 
(267d. ς. 1. ν. 5). I hope you will take this in good part and 
believe it is transmitted to you in good faith and with the 
best wishes of your welfare by your 

sincere friend.’ 

Other letters referring to missionaries are on pp. 201, 
203, 235a, 256, 259 Ὁ, 260. On one occasion he requests 
a provincial congregation to give every facility of returning 
to the Jewish fold to a man who seems to have repented 
his conversion to Christianity. If he publicly atones and 
in the Synagogue declares that he again wishes to adhere 
to the Jewish faith and to the tenets of Jewish Religion he 
should be received in a friendly manner and supported in 
his efforts to again become a true and faithful member 
of the Jewish community. 

A ‘Society for the prevention of Juvenile corruption’ 
called itself likewise the ‘ London Society’, and R. Hirschel 
writes with reference to this (p. 201): ‘I need not add that 
your Society has my best wishes and that any assistance 
in my power will be readily afforded. I would recommend 
that your circular be sent to each of the Synagogues in the 
Metropolis, a list of which I add. I must however beg 
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leave to observe that the designation “London Society” 
which you have adopted is rather felicitious (unfortunate ?) 
as you expose your laudable association to be compounded 
with, and mistaken for another “London Society” for 
promoting Christianity among the Jews, for the confusion 
of ideas resulting from this similarity of designation may 
tempt many to identify you with the other London Society 
which certainly does not number many friends among us.’ 

A missionary Mr. Wolff, by all appearances an apostate 
Jew, receives the following letter in answer to a request for 
an interview : 

(p. 144 4) ‘Copy of an answer to Joseph Wolff, a mis- 
sionary for Palestine. 

‘Dr. Hirschel acknowledges the receipt of Mr. Wolff’s 
letter, but feels it is inconsistent with his official situation 
as it is incongrous (szc /) with his personal feelings that he 
should admit Mr. Wolff to be capable of reporting any 
conversation between them on his return to Palestine. 

‘Dr. H. has however no objection to receive any obser- 
vation Mr. W. may think for to communicate to him in 
writing.’ 

The position of the Jews in the East, and especially 
in Palestine, was a very precarious one at the beginning 
of last century. Cries for help from their starving brethren 
in the Holy Land reached the ears and hearts of the Jews 
all over the world. A society called Pekidim and Amar- 
kulim of the Jewish Congregations of the Holy Land was 
formed in Amsterdam under the presidency of R. Zevi 
Hirsch Lehren (1784-1853), and his brother Akiba Lehren 
(1795-1876), and a similar society was formed in London 
in 1827 (cp. ¥.£., vol. VI, pp. 668-9). The appeal was 
made by the Rabbi at a meeting of the Shehita Committee 
quite spontaneously, and the Parnassim of the Synagogue 
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at St. Albans Place were offended that they had not been 
approached to become members of the committee set up 
for the purpose. R. Solomon Hirschel sends them a letter 
of explanation on June 12, 5597, and asks them for help 
‘in behalf of those unfortunate sufferers’. 

The Committee consisted of J. Guedalla, Sir Moses 
Montefiore, and H. Bensusan. Similar societies under the 
name ‘Hebrat Terumat Hakodesh’ were formed also in 
America. In New York ‘ Geo. A. Fiirst, Esq.’ was Secretary 
to that Society, and the London Committee informs him 
in June, 1836, that they had resigned their offices, asking 
him to instruct the ‘Rev. Dr. Hirschell as to the way in 
which it is your pleasure he should dispose of the moneys 
you have remitted to him’ (p. 187b; also p. 204b). In 
Charleston, 5. C., Mr. H. M. Hertz was chairman of the 
Society (p. 191, dated 5596; p. 2044, Elul, 5597; p. 204b, 
Jan. 4, 5597, when the money collected at Charleston is 
sent by Mr. S. C. Levy of that city to Messrs. Rothschild). 
A Mr. D. Davis of New York dedicates his lectures to the 
London Rabbi, who, on Aug. 27, 5597, sends him ‘best 
thanks for the honour you confer on me. Permit me to 
assure you that I deeply sympathize with our brethren in 
the Western Hemisphere and am happy to find they are 
not inattentive to their best interests, moral and mental 
improvements, and consequently obedient to the Laws and 
observances enjoined by our G—d and bequeathed unto 
us by our fathers. 

‘That the Giver of all Good may vouchsafe to render 
your efforts to instruct his people as useful as they are 
will ... and reward your zeal with all happiness here and 


hereafter is the sincere wish of, 
Dear Sir, 
Yours very truly.’ 
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The congregation of Kingston in Jamaica addresses 
several questions to the Rabbi. On one occasion he sends 
with his reply: Regulations for the Kadeshim (D>) on 
the eve of the gth of Ab, 1841 (pp. 97 a-g6a), while in 
1830 he had addressed a letter to ‘Messrs. P. Lucas, H. 
Levy, D. Jacobs, of the British and German Congregations 
of the Jews in Kingston in Jamaica, dated Feb. 2, 5590.’ 
He writes: ‘Gentlemen, yours of the gth Nov. ult. I have 
received and feel obliged by the polite mode in which 
my official actions are acknowledged and in return must 
express myself as ever ready and willing to promote the 
welfare of the English and German Congregation at 
Kingston.’ The letter deals with a case of Halizah of 
a Mr. Benjamin Phillips. Another letter (p. 235 a) is 
addressed to Messrs. Lawrence, Jacobs, and Lyons, 
Committee of the Vestry, &c., Kingston. 

R. Solomon was not always reluctant to enter into 
correspondence with non-Jews. A most cordial letter to 
Colonel Powell, who was a friend of a Mrs. Emanuel, is 
found on p.113b. The colonel had asked him for the 
meaning of the word wip (he spells it in English as 
‘Keedush’), which question is answered fully on three pages 
(113a,b, and 112b). The letter concludes, ‘ Dr. Hirschell 
regrets to learn that colonel Powell is indisposed. He had 
(as he thought) understood from Mrs. Emanuel that colonel 
Powell was desirous of personally to communicate with 
- him, which was the reason why Dr. Hirschell appointed 
a time for the interview, as his advanced age and infirmities 
do not permit him at all times to receive visitors’ (March 20, 
5600). 

A ‘friend of Israel’ receives the following answer 
(p. 124b): ‘Sir, the letter you addressed to me, and the 


call you and your friend Mr. Simpson have favored me 
VOL. X. ΠῚ] 
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with afford me the agreeable satisfaction of knowing that 
among your people, the friends of truth and universal 
happyness are anxious for the restoration of Israel and 
address their supplications to the most High beseeching 
him to hasten the day “when the whole earth shall be 
filled with the knowledge of the Lord”. To us the scat- 
tered Remnant of Israel the certainty of our hope, the 
conviction “that God is not a man that he should lie. 
neither a son of men that he should repent”, the perfect 
reliance which consequently it behoves us to place in his 
sacred promise—has during centuries of suffering such as 
no other nation ever experienced—afforded constancy un- 
yielding and submission unrepining, without a murmur 
we receive the chastisement his paternal hand inflicts and 
tho’ our fervent prayers implore his pardon and supplicate 
his mercy, submission to his will is our first duty. The 
letter goes on to prove from scripture that Israel must 
wait patiently for redemption, which can only come from 
God alone (pp. 121-2 where the first page is re-written). 
Unfortunately the name of Mr. Simpson’s friend, to whom 
the letter is addressed, is not disclosed. 

Mr. Peppercorn, another non-Jew, author of the ‘ Laws 
of the Hebrews relating to the Poor’, receives a letter 
of thanks from the Rabbi for a copy of this work. 
“τὰς The Rev. Dr. will take the earliest opportunity 
which his advanced age and pressing avocations permits, 
Mr. P’s work by comparing it with the original of Maimo- 
nides and will not fail to acquaint Mr. P. with his opinion 
on that, till then he can say he is much pleased to see the 
truly philantropic love of his Nation, enlisted as the 
Auxiliary of Charity and Benevolence. 

‘5 Bury Court 
‘2 May, 5598.’ 
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Among letters to individuals we find such addressed 
to Sir Moses Montefiore (p. 218), to Amshel Mayer Roth- 
schild (pp. 146a, 183), Solomon Heine in Hamburg, Dr. 
Raphael, Leopold Dukes (pp. 208-9), and others of less 
note. Letters to provincial congregations fill by far the 
greatest part of the volume, and deal mostly with ritual 
questions such as the appointment or dismissal of a Shohet, 
marriages, and divorce cases, but also on occasions when 
internal strife, quarrels among the individual members 
disturbed the peace in a congregation, the counsel and 
advice of the Rabbi was invoked. Portsmouth gave him 
most trouble in this respect (pp. 99 a—-107b, 116b, 119, 
moe, 95, 143.4, 129» 1690 a, 221a, 223 a, 220 a, 244 Ὁ. 
261 a). One passage in a letter to this congregation 
(p. 106 b) could well be applied in our days. ‘Do not let 
selfish considerations stand in the way of unanimity and 
Concord. Those who hold offices should recollect that they 
are not appointed for the qualification (gratification?) of 
their vanity and self importance but for the good of the 
congregation. And those who do not hold office should 
remember that officers duly elected by the majority are 
entitled to respect and obedience. Do this and good 
feeling and propriety of conduct will soon be restored 
among you for G—* will bless his people with Peace.’ 
Among other congregations are to be mentioned: Bath 
(p. 166 a); Brighton (pp. 109, 145 a); Bristol (pp. 1674, 
173 b, 176a, 222 Ὁ, 227b, 228 4); Birmingham (pp. 196b, 
212 a, 220, 225 Ὁ, 238 a, 239 Ὁ, 251 b); Canterbury (pp.141 b, 
181 a); Chatham (pp. 208 a, 252a); Edinburgh (pp. 126 ἃ, 
179b); Glasgow (p. 179a); Ipswich (pp. 142a, 2324, 
248 Ὁ, 254a); Liverpool (pp. 1158, 156a: to Mr. Moses 
Samuel, St. James’ Street, 194 a, 245 8); Manchester 

L12 
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(pp. 108 a, 111 b, 195 Ὁ, 251 b); Newcastle (pp. 142 a, 256 b) ; 
Jersey (p. 198b); Plymouth (pp. 168a, 2158, 259 8): 
Portsea (pp. 118 a, 206, 249 Ὁ, 250 8); Swansea (pp. 225 a, 
244b); Southampton (p. 178a). Letters in which the 
personal motive is predominant are perhaps more illus- 
trating to show a full life-picture of our Rabbi. In this 
connexion one letter, of which my friend Mr. E. N. Adler 
said it was ‘ quite classical’, is worth quoting in full. The 
letter (p. 268 a) is addressed to ‘ Master Elias’, who, I ven- 
ture to suggest, was the son of Hazan D. Elias of the 
Great Synagogue, who had to resign his position on 
account of ill-health in 1829 (Picciotto, Sketches, p. 333). 
The Rabbi writes: 

‘That you are obstinate and unruly I have long known: 
but that you would carry these faults to the extent you 
do, I did not expect. Recollect yourself and reflect on 
your situation. Your only hope of ever becoming a useful 
member of society rests on your behaving properly during 
your apprenticeship and learning your trade as you ought. 
Do this and I will still be your friend as I have been: but 
if you will be disobedient and persist in your ill conduct, 
I must decline assisting you or doing any more for you. 
You know what trouble and anxiety I have had on your 
account: and now I devote money and time for your 
welfare I have a right to expect that you should prove 
yourself worthy of my kindness, which you can only do 
by proper behaviour to your Master. If you quit him the 
money paid for you is lost, and I shall certainly not do 
any thing whatever for you. I therefore again repeat, 
reflect on your situation; your welfare or ruin depends 
upon your own conduct. Be wise and show those who 
have befriended you for your father’s sake that their kind- 
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ness has not been wasted on you. If you do not bestow 
on my advice you will repent it when it is too late. I am 
your weil-wisher as you behave.’ 

It is like the words of a father to his son that we 
hear spoken when we read these lines. Amongst all his 
activities, his infirmity, and in the midst of his continuous 
study and arduous communal duties, the Rabbi finds time 
to write a letter like this to a young boy whom he 
befriends. And this was not the only boy whom he took 
under his care. On p. 206a of the MS. we find the 
copy of a letter to Messrs. B. and W. Levy at Portsea, 
dated Feb. 9, A.M. 5597, written on behalf of a young boy 
named Elkin Gollin, who was to be placed under the care 
of Messrs. Levy. The Rabbi would have liked the youngest 
brother of the boy to go to Portsea instead, but ‘ Mrs. Gollin 
not being willing to send her youngest son... in answer 
to yours of the 24th ult. concerning Elkin Gollin I beg to 
say that Mrs. Gollin is agreeable to send him to your care 
and I trust that under your protection he will do as well. 
You are no doubt aware of his being much younger than 
his brother Elias, and I hope therefore that your fostering 
kindness may be extended watchfully over him, were it 
possible I should be desirous of having a little conversation 
with you, whereby you might explain many points to 
me.... The rest of the letter deals with the question 
whether a Jew having a non-Jew as partner may allow the 
business to be open on the Sabbath day, and the Rabbi 
replies in the affirmative with the reservation that the 
contract between the partners must clearly state that 
the profits made on the Sabbath day belong solely and 
exclusively to the non-Jewish partner. 

Another document (p. 184 b) dated June 6, 5596 (1836) 
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reveals the Rabbi as peacemaker between father and son. 
‘I should have replied to your letter earlier but waited 
in hopes being enabled to affect a reconciliation between 
yourself and your family....I have and am yet willing 
to do all in my power to make Peace, in the mean time 
you must not forget that it is your duty to open the road 
and to strive (strain?) every nerve to bring about the 
required object you are anxious to obtain.’ The letter is 
addressed to the son, and I do not think it is a coincidence 
that the names of persons are omitted in the copies of 
private letters. He was so anxious to guard the secrets 
of others that he would not even entrust to his private 
copy-book the names of the people concerned. The letter 
of the Rabbi had the result hoped for, if, as we may 
assume, the letter following on the next page (185 a), dated 
June 15, 5596, refers to the same people. This letter is 
addressed to a brother of some one who had had a dispute 
with his parents. ‘I am happy to find that my letter has 
produced the desired effect, indeed nothing affords me more 
pleasure than to promote peace and goodwill among my 
flock and much more between Father and Son and I hope 
that this will, at all events have the happy effect of teaching 
people to be more cautious before they take an oath, which 
I am inclined to think too frequently occurrs from their 
acting from the impulse and passion, and not attaching that 
importance to the sacred name which as human beings 
they ought to do and next to this in the words of the 
divine Psalmist: ‘‘ How beautiful and pleasant for Brethren 
to dwell together in harmony”. I can assure you that my 
pleasure will not be a little increased by you and your 
Brother entering the compact and hence forward feeling 
towards each other as Brothers and men ought to do.’ 
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A similar letter follows, very likely relating to the same 
people, bearing no date and no names; of this I shall only 
note the postscript: ‘N.B. This letter will be handed you 
by Mr. Cohen to whom I have instructed to tell you that 
Immediately after the Post is in you will call on your 
Parents and ask their forgiveness and also write to your 
Brother and thank him for his interference. I have written 
to them on that head and trust that after all unfriendly 
feelings betwixt the families will be done away with. 
Should your parents not be at Portsmouth you will imme- 
diately on receiving this write to them and also to your 
Brother thanking him for his interference.’ The beginning 
of the letter reveals the cause of the father’s anger. ‘I this 
day received a letter from your Brother of Southampton 
by which I was more than happy to find that your 
respected father is likely to be reconciled to the Marriage 
which you are about to celebrate, I hope to your happiness 
and prosperity, having done all my efforts to produce this 
desired end, I feel it now my duty to call on you religiously 
to perform your part, and as we hope to be forgiven our 
sins on our 75)1n day, so we must do our part to merit it... 
I have reproduced the last sentence for the purpose of 
preserving this old and beautiful Jewish tradition which 
I think is almost forgotten. To enable the young couple 
to enter the sacred state of matrimonial life in perfect 
purity of heart and purpose God forgives them all their 
sins on the wedding day. That is the reason why both 
bride and bridegroom fast on the wedding day till after 
the ceremony, an introductory part of which is that both 
say the afternoon prayer for the eve of Atonement day, 
with the full confessional prayers. 

Among the professional Rabbinical letters we find 
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several addressed to R. Akiba Eger of Posen, to whom he 
sent money for distribution to relatives of London Jews 
living in Poland, to R. Efraim Zalman Margolies of Brod, 
to the Rabbi of Lemberg whom he calls ‘cousin’ and to 
the Rabbi of Paris (p. 250). Many of these letters refer 
to the divorce of his daughter Fegele, of which we shall 
hear later. He had correspondence with the Rabbi of 
Bordeaux, David Marks about the supply of Kasher wine 
and brandy (pp. 119-20) asking him to supervise the expe- 
dition of such wine by a wine merchant called Mr. Isaacson 
of Bordeaux. Page 269 has a note: 5xav> syn Ρ΄ΡῚ aan 
vypn ina as. 

Events in the commercial world were also taken note 
of. On p. 228a we read: ‘Copy of the Cornwall Royal 
Gazette: The Queen has been graciously pleased, by 
warrant from the Lord Chamberlain to appoint Mr. H. 
Harris, No. ὃ Leman St. to be her Majesty’s Jeweller in 
ordinary at Truro. Copy of a notice by the ‘ Wherry 
Mining Company, Mounts Bay, Penzance, Cornwall’, in- 
forming shareholders that ‘the third call of 30s. per share 
is now made’, dated Nov. 27, 1837, discloses that the 
Rabbi must have had some interest in these shares. 

A great deal of trouble must have caused him the 
letters received from Poland and the money sent through 
him for distribution in Poland. Apart from Rabbi Akiba 
Eger, his son-in-law R. Samuel Zelliker, husband of his 
daughter Golde, and his father Nahum Zelliker received 
remittances from our Rabbi for distribution in Poland. 
On one occasion the Rabbi nearly lost 4104 in these 
transactions for the benefit of others (p. 11 b). 

While their Rabbi was thus engaged working constantly 
in order to strengthen and preserve Jewish life and Jewish 
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tradition his congregation developed on what we call 
nowadays ‘modern lines’. Already as early as 1821 a 
petition for the shortening of the Misheberach, signed by 
several members of the Synagogue, was submitted to the 
managing committee. The petitioners were anxious to 
improve the decorum of the Synagogue. They call the 
institution of Misheberach ‘a system of finance for which 
the most solemn prayers are hurried over and which is 
inconsistent with decorum and public order’. This was 
a sign of the times, a beginning of the modernization of 
Anglo-Jewry which ultimately ended in the establishment— 
in 1841—of the Reform Synagogue. Although most of 
the founders of the West London Synagogue were members 
of the Sephardi congregation (three-fourths), the secession 
was more keenly felt by the Ashkenazi community. R. 
Solomon Hirschel issued a ‘caution’ on Sept. 9, 1841, 
stating that ‘persons calling themselves British Jews pub- 
licly and in their published book of prayers reject the Oral 
Law’, and further that ‘any person or persons declaring 
that he, or they, reject and do not believe in the authority 
of the Oral Law cannot be permitted to have any com- 
munion with us Israelites in any religious rite or sacred 
act. Picciotto tells us on ‘unimpeachable authority that 
the Rev. S. Hirschel, as well as the Rev. D. Meldola, 
signed the above paper with the greatest reluctance, know- 
ing that it would cause much exasperation’, &c., and 
‘even after the Rev. S. Hirschel had been induced to affix 
his signature to the document, he wished to recall it. The 
caution was not promulgated for some time’. On Saturday, 
Jan. 22, 1842, it was read publicly in the principal 
Synagogues (Sketches, p. 380). Picciotto apparently knew 
only of the first caution, dated 24 Elul, 5602 (1841), and 
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issued soon after that date. The caution read on Jan. 22 
was a second one, dated 9 Heshvan, 5602 (Oct. 24, 
1841).!83 The Herem was read in all the Synagogues, 
except—which is worth noting—in the Western Synagogue, 
Haymarket, where the wardens refused to have it read. 
The Reform Synagogue was nevertheless established, and 
the Herem was afterwards confirmed again by the late 
Dr. N. M. Adler in 1846. 

The stand taken by R. Solomon in connexion with this 
secession from the orthodox Synagogue was about the 
only part he took in the public life of the London com- 
munity. His whole life was devoted to the study of the 
Torah and the exercise of the holy Law. From early 
morning till late at night, often till long after midnight, 
he was bending over the large folios of the Talmud. Of 
a keen intellect, he was more a receptive than a productive 
scholar, and too much absorbed in his studies to find time 
for writing works. No complete work of his remained 
after him, the products of his studies were only notes on 
the margins of the books he read, of which so far, nothing 
has been published. He was rather tall and of commanding 
appearance in his long robe and broad hat, but was rarely 
seen except on his way to and from Synagogue. He lived 
an ascetic life, and it is said that for years he did not eat 
meat from Sabbath to Sabbath, and fasted every Monday 
and Thursday throughout the year.1*4 

In 1825 Salom J. Cohen published the book Elements 
of Faith in Hebrew, with an English translation, by 
Joshua Van Oven. The publication was approved of by 


183 See W. Ayerst, Zhe Jews of the Nineteenth Century, London, 1848, 


pp. 311 ff. 
134 Voice of Jacob, 11, p. 59. 
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Rabbi Solomon Hirschel and Haham Raphael Meldola. ‘It 
is necessary’, writes R. Sol. Hirschel in his Hebrew appro- 
bation (dated 1 Kislev, 5575 = 1814), ‘to make the Jewish 
youth acquainted with the elements of our faith, especially 
in this country. I have examined the book carefully and 
much approve of it’. This book and Rabbi Solomon 
Hirschel for récommending it were attacked by a man 
named Yomtof Bennet in a pamphlet entitled nD 7ip'3 NID = 
A basket of Criticism (London, 1827).1° Yomtof Baneth, 
or as he called himself in English, Salomon Bennett, was 
a native of Polotzk in White Russia, and after having been 
to Riga, Copenhagen, Berlin, and Paris, came to London 
in 1799. He claimed to possess a patent as Royal 
Academician of the Berlin Academy in his profession as 
engraver. He had acquired some Hebrew knowledge in 
his youth, but was not an observant Jew. ‘As orthodoxy | 
was not a favourite theme of mine’, he says of himself, 
‘particularly as a foreigner and a single man, who cannot 
abide by all the strictness of ceremonial laws, I was then 
declared a heretic’.1°® He found friends among the ‘ English 
Gentlemen’ who were divested of religious and national 
prejudices, but still he took a lively interest in Jewish com- 
munal affairs, apparently to a greater degree than was 
agreeable to the community itself. He says that Rabbi 
Solomon Hirschel carried hatred against him in his bosom 


185 Another controversial pamphlet appeared in 1808 under the title 
‘The Axe laid to the Root’, or ‘Ignorance and superstition evident in the 
character of the Rev. S. Hirschell, High Priest of the Jews in England, in 
several letters to him on occasion of his having ordered the trees to be 
felled in the old burial-ground at Mile End Road.’ The author was Levi 
Alexander (Bibl, Angl. Iudaica, p. 112). 

136 See Present Reign, &c., p. 4. Iam indebted to Rev. M. Rosenbaum 
for calling my attention to this rather rare pamphlet. 
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since his stay in Berlin on account of some dissension 
between Bennett and his father, Rabbi of that metropolis. 
R. Hirschel, he complains, caused him ‘ losses of money 
of above one hundred pounds and imprisonments on account 
of his portrait’. I have not been able to discover what 
portrait this refers to. In the pamphlet ‘Tene Bikkurim’, 
the English title of which is ‘A Collection of Rabbinical 
Discussions and Criticisms’, Bennett accuses the Rabbi 
of having given his approbation to a book which did not 
contain the ‘elements of faith’, but in many instances 
‘elements of unbelief’ (p. 16). In answer to this pamphlet 
Mayer Cohen Rintel published a booklet called ΤῚΝ nn 
(London, 1817, printed by Jechiel Hanau, Bassist of the 
Great Synagogue), in which he vindicates the writer of 
the ‘Elements of Faith’ and the Rabbi. It is quite possible 
that the whole defence was prepared by Rabbi Solomon, 
Rintel being a Shohet and under his jurisdiction. At least 
Bennett says so in the reply which he published under the 
title ‘The Present Reign of the Synagogue of Dukes Place 
displayed’. Rintel, in his Minhat Kenaot, speaks of the 
Rabbi in very respectful terms: ‘I know the mind of 
our revered Rabbi well’, he says, ‘he is a Zaddik who 
follows in the footsteps of his famous forefathers. He is 
a man (5207 xvn2) without pride, not being pleased with 
praises, but he also does not grieve when he is blamed, 
and does not mind being criticized. I cannot, however, 
stand by and see our revered and esteemed leader’s honour 
attacked.’ 

Bennett’s account of R. Solomon is naturally quite 
different, but his charges are, after all, not so very serious, 
the principal one being that he cannot speak English, and 
that he had not yet published any literary work. His 
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picture of London Jewry, however, may be of some 
interest. 

When he arrived there, he tells us, he found the doors 
of Jewish houses barred against him in spite of recom- 
mendations from friends on the Continent. ‘It is a theme 
in their religious sentiments, if a Jew be not orthodox in 
the extreme they proclaim him to be an infidel, on the 
other hand, a man may commit all depredations and im- 
moralities, if he eontributed to and attended the Synagogue, 
he is then, they say, “a good Idde Kiend”. Would I have 
been qualified to be a good companion, to associate in 
their convivialities, to give an Italian, a French or German 
song, would I possess gallant politeness, undoubtedly I might 
obtain their friendship, but alas! I was never educated to 
such fineries’. The causes of these views he explains by 
a further statement, that his brethren ‘entertained an 
inherent hatred against him’, and on which score he had 
never met with any cordiality from them. That ‘ proud 
Pontiff, R. Solomon Hirschell, even formed prosecutions 
and plans with those who cringe under his government 
to obstruct all intercourse among my nation’, and all this 
on account of the small work entitled ‘Tene Bikkurim’. 
He (Solomon Hirschel) became enraged like a tiger, and 
having been unsuccessful among the Chief Rabbis with 
respect to an anathema, he had that poultry-slayer Mayer 
Cohen, a member of the Petticoat Lane gentry, to compose 
the book mis3p nn =‘ Avenge Offer’. The anathema was 
refused by the Rabbis, the Haham Raphael Meldola, and 
by R. Zalman Bahur and Wolf Lissa of the German Jewish 
Synagogue. ‘One wretched hireling Mr. Muday of the 
Portuguese Synagogue was employed to ruminate the library 
of the Medrash’, and from this and ‘the extensive closets 
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of a Rabbinical library, which is only in the possession of 
R. Solomon Hirschel (if not in his head) was compiled the 
vindication entitled “Avenge Offer”.!°’ Ffor the last 15 years 
of Rabbi Solomon’s reign he never made any display of 
learning, but rather an exhibition of rabbinical books, 
constitutes his Rabbiship.’** He presented an inventory 
of his Rabbinical library with no other views than to 
dazzle the sight of his illiterate adherents, as if possessing 
an extensive stock of learning exclusively of his council 
to consult on every trivial law, namely, R. Zalman Bahur, 
R. Wolf Lissa, Z. Mousse Croutchick, Muday, &c. It is 
Mr. Witherby (cp. Picciotto, p. 284 ff.; Wolf-Jacobs: 5767. 
Anglo-Fud. nos. 407, 411, 415, pp. 71, 72), Doc. Van Oven, 
Mr. Joseph, the poet of Dukes’ Place, Mayer Cohen the 
poultryman, who are Solomon Hirschel’s Hebrew and 
English writers and the active part of his goverment.’ He 
asks the Rabbi: Why is he so scrutinous of the supposed 
conduct of one individual, and yet so indifferent to the bulk 
of his Synagogue, the followers of his standard? seeing that 
the Royal Exchange, the Stock Exchange, and the Coffee- 
houses adjoining are all filled with Jew-merchants transact- 
ing business on the Sadbaths and holy days quite public. The 
Rabbi is also aware that the most part of the Jew-merchants 
transact business in their counting and ware-houses on the 
Sabbath days without exception ; that Jewish shop-keepers, 
many of them, keep their shops open on the Sabbath day. 
“1 have very often seen myself’, he says, ‘ Jewish picture 
dealers of pretended piety, furniture and cloth-sellers, attend 
public sales on the Sabbath day, all without blushing 
before the Christian community ... and yet our pious 
grand Rabbi never rebukes the generality or any individuals 


187 See Bennet’s Present Reign, pp. 12-14. 158 TEI yO ΤΟΣ 
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for doing so. And why? We have sufficient reason to 
conjecture, because it would not answer so well his purpose, 
or because his followers would look upon him with a 
frown.’!°° Better still than these outbursts are his state- 
ments in the Appendix from which I cannot refrain from 
quoting a few sentences. ‘People at large run away with 
a notion, a man of high station in life, when speaking 
of a modern Jewish Rabbi, whom they vulgarly call “the 
High Priest”....In my country, viz. White Russia, and 
Poland in general, this title of “grand Rabbi” is quite a 
legend with the Israelitish public, and I do not hesitate 
to assert that taking on an average, one out of two are men 
of letters sufficiently qualified to direct themselves and 
their brethren so as to live according to the ritual laws 
of Israel. All the towns of the mentioned countries have 
chosen their Rabbis and teachers out of their own Israelitish 
inhabitants. ... But different is the case in this country, 
scarce one out of a hundred of the native Jews who, though 
they understand a smattering of the Hebrew language, yet 
understand not the Hebrew rites, and their liturgy in 
general is quite out of the question. The Rabbies, &c., 
functions all must be far fetched, viz. from foreign countries. 
Nor is it necessary for a Rabbi in this country to be over- 
stocked with difficult learning, as every dispute, even 
between brother and brother, comes before the Magistrate 
and Law courts. With vehemence I exclaim Alas! That 
the whole Hebrew literature is at stake with my people 


189 Thid., p. 56. Sol. Bennet published also the following works: 
Constancy of Israel, 1812; A Discourse on Sacrifices, 1815; “ΠΣ WII, 
A Theological and Critical Treatise on the Primogeniture and Integrity of the 
Holy Language, 1835; The Temple of Ezekiel with engravings by S. B. 1824. 
About him cp. Mathias Levy in Jewish Chronicle, July 31, 1903. 
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in this kingdom (p. 64). A Rabbi in this country is 
introduced rather by favour than by merit, and good 
recommendations of merchants is quite enough for his 
importation. Adding to this, they who instal the Rabbi, 
are, unfortunately, not the judges of learning and merit, 
and those who are the connoisseurs of that article have not 
any authority or vote to speak for or against that, which 
was decreed by the rich people. All this is applied to 
R. Solomon Hirschel. ‘Now for the happy year 1802! 
London stood in want of thé article Rabbi; acordingly 
some of the Jewish merchants, the friends of the Rabbi 
αἱ Berlin, recommended his son, the Rabbi of Prentzlow, 
to the Jéwish merchants in London. Among the eminent 
literati were such as Abraham, Benjamin, and Asher 
Goldschmids ; Amshell and Lizer Kysers ; Samuel Joseph, 
&c. Having been proclaimed by these authorities Pontiff 
of Duke’s Place, a stop must have been put to any inquiry 
whatsoever and whosoever.’ 

Solomon Bennet’s attacks did the Rabbi very little 
harm. His charges were all clearly inspired by personal 
motives, and it mattered little whether Bennet considered 
him a great scholar or not. I have quoted the foregoing 
statements of Bennet in order to preserve the names 
mentioned therein, some of them well-sounding to this day 
in Anglo-Jewry, and in order to depict the state of affairs 
in the community as they appeared to him; part, at least, 
of what he says, must have been in accordance with the 
facts. 

R. Solomon Hirschel’s mode of life was very simple 
and modest, and he was able to save £14,000, which is the 
amount of his estate left on his death. About two years 
before he died, he accidentally fell and broke his thigh, 
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and never quite recovered from the shock. Two months 
before his death he fell again while walking in his room 
and broke his collar-bone. The effect of this fall caused 
his end on Monday the 27th of Heshvan, 5603 = Oct. 31, 
1842, in his eighty-first year. 

His wife Rebecca Koenigsberg had predeceased him 
by ten years. She died Wednesday, 6th of Tammuz, 1832, 
just while his son Saul, who had settled in Sandomishel 
province of Posen, was in London on a visit to his parents. 
Saul fell ill during the week of mourning, and died shortly 
afterwards in London at the age of thirty-three. He was 
one of the Rabbi’s youngest children. Of his wife the 
Rabbi always speaks with great respect and affection, and 
his married life seems to have been a very happy one. 
On one occasion he writes to his son David Tevele, who 
was his eldest and most troublesome son, that he would 
not have answered his letter had not his mother said a 
good word in his favour (MS. A. 4160, p. 256). He had four 
sons and four daughters. The sons were David Tevele, Saul, 
Ephraim, and Zevi Hirsch. The daughters were Golde, 
Shendel, Fegele, and another who apparently remained 
unmarried and died some twenty years ago at Ramsgate. 
David Tevele married the daughter of Isaac, son of Jonah 
Reich of Gumbinnen. A daughter of his marries in 1827, 
and his father sends him 500 florins towards her dowry and 
100 florins for wedding expenses. David does not seem 
to have been reliable in business, and his father sends the 
money to his son-in-law, Samuel Zeliker, in Warsaw with 
the order not to hand it over until the wedding-day (MS. A. 
4160, pp. 25b-26a). The son belittled this contribution from 
his father, and he writes himself a letter and, in addition, 


induces his sister Shendel, of Rava, to plead on his behalf. 
VOL. X. Mm 
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The father’s answer has some reference to his own position 
in London: Sw odan 5am δ ἼΔῚ ms won ΝΟΣ nana 43... 
Roz 533 wan pynn mam ay sw ome saws 5553 bya 
4m mmo 1 Sy nawd sndioa ana yn om yon Nd OED) 
ΝΟΣ ὈΡῸΣ awe moan by sSyn pounds 95 sexe wisn ῬΙΒῸ 
odoa anya yun nedn ἼΣΟΙ. ΠΥΤΊΘΠῚ Aaya aD Hy Nw 
Δ wera andy sw mim ΠΝ ἼΒΠ ymin naw by Ap [155A] 
Ayow ov DIE) man joy ΣΝ ww. “νον, 1 have already 
written you not to listen to the general talk of the world, 
they speak falsity. See the little possessions I have in 
silver and books, I do not deny having them, but I wish 
I could afford to sit quietly [live a retired life] and should 
have enough to live on from my income, to throw off the 
yoke of the Rabbinate from my shoulders, which I can 
hardly bear any longer on account of the heavy work and 
amount of trouble, apart from my weak state of health 
and the aggravation I have on account of the religious 
laxity and shamelessness which has become frequent in 
our days on account of our sins.’ Is it not as if we 
heard the Rabbi’s father speak seventy years previously ἢ 
(MS. 4160, pii26a5 cp. FQOR., N.S., vol. LX, ΡΡῚ πο ΠῚ: 
On another occasion the Rabbi writes with reference 
to his fame as a rich man (p.13b). ‘Iam not a Roth- 
schild perhaps not a tenth part of the tenth of his money 
do I possess, not in Pounds but not even in Thaler.’ David 
Tevele afterwards settled in Jerusalem. When he left for 
the Holy Land the father gave him recommendations to 
Messrs. Hilbe Heugh & Co. of Beirut, and sent him letters 
through the British Consul in Alexandria and Jerusalem. 
The addresses were noted in MS. A. 4160, p. 269 a, as 
follows: ‘Mr. D. Hirschell care W™ Young Esq’ H. M. 
Vice Consul Jerusalem care of H. B. M® Consul Alexandria 
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via Marseilles.” The same address is repeated without the 
words referring to Alexandria. 

Saul, the second son, had lived in Sandomishel, province 
of Posen, and died in London in 1827. 

The third son called himself Ephraim London, and 
lived in Tysmenig¢a in Galicia. 

The youngest son was Zevi Hirsch. For some time 
he was a wine-merchant in Cracow, and supplied wine to 
his father in London (MS. A. 4160, p. 13a); afterwards he 
settled, like his eldest brother, in Jerusalem (Zevi Laz., 
Ρ. 177): 

The eldest daughter, Golde, was married to Samuel, 
son of Nahum Zelliker in Warsaw, and seems to have been 
in good circumstances. They were, as mentioned, the 
agents of their father for distributing money from London 
Jews to relatives in Poland. On one occasion the Rabbi 
received a complaint from the senders that too much 
commission was deducted in Warsaw for a transmittance, 
and instead of 108 thaler 12 gr. only 102 thaler 20 gr. were 
received. The Rabbi warns his children not to do it in 
future, and appends some very sound morals as regards 
behaviour in business. They should not try to make too 
much out of one transaction, and in the case of trans- 
mittance of money from him, which mostly is done in the 
interest of poor people, they should not charge anything 
except the actual commission charged to them. ‘Who 
knows how many have sinned in such matters, it is better 
to be economical and to lead a simple life, always to spend 
less than one’s earnings so as to be able to save little by 
little. If our sages say that even the most liberal man should 
not give more than a fifth of his possessions for charity, 


how much less justified is anybody to spend more than 
Mm ἃ 
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that for outward appearances. I was myself also a young 
man once and had money, but I would never do a thing like 
this. It is true I lost money, (otherwise) I never had the 
idea to become a Rav, indeed I intended to become a wine- 
merchant at a time when I had offers of several Rabbinates, 
but I wanted to live on my own earnings, although I could 
at the time already stand up and hold my own among 
Hebrew scholars, and also among people of Din” (ancient 
families) we need not be ashamed, but God said it should 
be (and so I had to become a Rabbi). My opinion has 
not changed even now, and I still hope he will enable 
me to live a retired life, so that I can serve Him for the 
rest of my days with all my soul and all I have.’ This 
letter was written on the 27th of Tebet, 5587 (1827). There 
are several other letters written to this son-in-law and 
daughter dealing with remittances of moneys to Poland 
(pp. 5b, 14.b, 18b, 21 b, 22a, 27 b-31 a). 

The second daughter was Shendel, married to R. Michael 
Rawer (of Rawa). This son-in-law stood not in great 
favour with our Rabbi. On one occasion he writes he 
would send her some money to go to a watering-place for 
the benefit of her health, fl. 100, and if that is not enough 
her husband and his father should also give her something 
towards the expenses. 

The third daughter Fegele, or Feige, caused him anxiety 
and trouble for many years. In 1827 she married in 
Poland, at the same time as her niece, the daughter of 
her brother David Tevele (p.13b). The name of her 
husband is not mentioned, but we know that he was a 
grandson of Rabbi Akiba Eger of Posen, being the son 
of R. Solomon Eger in Warsaw,)!*’* with whom R. Solomon 
Hirschel stood in frequent correspondence (MS. A. 4160, 

1894 Cp, L. Lewin, Gesch. d. Jud. in Lissa, p. 246. 
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pp. 4b, 10a, 11b, 12a). In 1828 (23 Shevat) her father 
sends her an answer to a letter which she had written to 
him on the back of a business letter to some one in the 
provinces. He mentions in the letter the towns of Hamburg 
and Herzburg (Hirschberg in Posen), but we cannot gather 
from the same where she lived. The father would like 
to know whether she could send him from her place 
Hungarian wine, as he thinks that his son Hirsch of 
Cracow takes advantage of him (zdzd., p. 34a). In 1836 
we hear that her husband had become insane. The Beth 
Din of Brod (Brody in Galicia) was ready to arrange her 
divorce, as it is stated he was sometimes quite sane, but 
they required to be well paid for it, as they held the Rabbi 
of London to be a very rich man. Rabbi Solomon Hirschel 
writes to the Rabbi of Lemberg (no name is mentioned) 
on the 22nd of Elul, 5596, thanking him for the hospitality 
he granted to his daughter, and asks him to further the 
matter, but in a reasonable way, as he was not a rich man, 
and did not feel justified to sacrifice all he had for one 
child, while his other children were also in need of help 
from him (27d., Ὁ. 123). The divorce was not granted 
easily; a year later, on 1st of Ijjar, 5597, the father has 
still to plead the cause of his daughter with the Rabbi 
of Posen (p. 212b), and the Rabbi of Amsterdam, R. Saul 
(p.212a). One Mr. Eiger married a granddaughter of 
R. Solomon, and was the chief mourner at the funeral.!*° 
It is said that the Rabbi, having been afraid that his 
children would not remain religious in England, sent them 
abroad when quite young so as to have them brought up 
in a religious atmosphere. This explains why none of his 
descendants settled in this country. 
140 Voice of Jacob, Il, p. 58. 
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The funeral took place on Wednesday, Nov. 2, 1842 
(28 Tebeth, 5563) with great solemnity. All the shops, 
even most of the non-Jewish ones, were closed on the route 
of the funeral, and his remains were interred in the burial- 
ground at Mile End. In his will he had forbidden all 
funeral pomp, and had expressed the wish that no funeral 
oration should be delivered. The Service was read by the 
Hazan, Mr. Asher. The ‘ Order of Service for the Funeral 
of the lamented Chief Rabbi Rev. Solomon Herschel, 
Wednesday, 29th of Cheshvan A.M. 5603’, consists of 
fifteen pages 8°, and has the following Hebrew title: o'p1DS 
n> yy’) aby ΠῚ "an NN nap ova wox'w oon 
"an pwn (cf. Zedner, p. 477. A copy of this Order of 
Service is also in the possession of E. N. Adler). The 
Rev. Henry Hawkes, B.A., F.L.S., however, a Christian 
clergyman, held a funeral sermon at Portsmouth on the 
occasion of the Rabbi’s death, which was afterwards pub- 
lished under the title ‘Position of the Jews’ (Green, 
Newgate St., 1s.). His text was, ‘Know ye not that a 
great man has fallen this day in Israel?’ (2 Sam. 3. 38). 
‘Who shall say how often his heart bled for the sufferings 
of his people? And will you not comfort those that mourn 
him?’ are the words of this worthy divine. His sermon 
was a plea for the admission of the Jews to all rights of 
English citizenship. 

The estate of R. Solomon Herschel was valued, as 
mentioned, at about £14,000. The effects were sold in 
February, 1843, by an auctioneer named Robin, and com- 
prised many an interesting article, such as the already 
mentioned silver cup with the medal of Vespasianus, 
presented to R. Solomon’s father by Mendelssohn. For 
the benefit of those to whom the ‘ Voice of Jacob’ is not 
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easily accessible, I mention the following. Two curious 
spice-boxes, used at the close of the Sabbath, fetched 420. 
Two Hannuccah lamps fetched tos. 6d. and 12s. per ounce. 
The trovel, used for laying the foundation-stone of the 
New Synagogue, was bought for that congregation. Some 
of the curious walking canes ‘ elegantly mounted with gold 
fetched high prices, one as much as £7 Ios.’ The total 
proceeds reached the sum of £1,400. The library was not 
included in the sale, but was afterwards purchased with 
money bequeathed by Mr. Solomon Arnold for the Beth- 
Hamidrash and the 148 MSS. were later catalogued by 
Dr. Neubauer in 1866."*! 

In memory of the defunct Rabbi a medal was struck 
during the following year (1843). One side of this medal 
bears the facsimile of the head and bust of R. Solomon, 
while the reverse gives the record of his age, date of death, 
and term of office. It was published by H. Hyams, 
medallist of Cornhill, who also produced a bronze bust 
a few inches high. 

With R. Solomon Herschel passed away the last of the 
old Rabbinical school. After his death the community 
was of opinion that it required as Chief Rabbi ‘a man who 
not only possessed deep Jewish learning and was versed 
in the depths of Talmud and Halakah, but who was, at 
the same time, a man of classical and general attainments, 
of ability to understand and discretion to use the times’, 
and will be able to organize the elements under him.'** 
The choice of the community fell, after nearly two years 
of deliberations, on the late Dr. N. M. Adler, Chief Rabbi 
of Hanover. 


141 Cf, above, p. 51. See preface to the Catalogue. 
142 See Voce of Jacob, ibid. 
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ΒΕ TOW'S ‘GUIDE TO MEDIAEVAL HISTORY: 


Guide to the Study of Mediaeval History. For Students, Teachers, 
and Libraries. By JoHN Louis Partow. Berkeley : UNIVER- 
SITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS, 1017. pp. XVi+552. 


‘THE Guide’ by Prof. Paetow consists of three parts. The 
first (pp. 1-104) contains a bibliography of Mediaeval History 
and Culture, arranged according to subjects, while the second 
(pp. 1¢5-331) gives a syllabus of the History of the Middle Ages 
in thirty-five chapters, and the third (pp. 333-483) a syllabus of 
Mediaeval Culture in twenty-eight chapters. A very full index 
concludes the book (pp. 485-552). The last two parts have 
grown out of lecture notes used by the author at the University of 
California, which have been enlarged and revised so as to be 
useful to wider circles. In these parts the author first gives a very 
brief outline of the subject of each chapter, which is followed by 
special recommendations for reading on the different topics supple- 
mented by a bibliography of the most important books and 
articles. The author indicates his opinion on the value of the 
books and articles by the order in which he places them in his 
bibliography. Occasionally he adds very brief notes. 

A book of this character is particularly valuable to the student 
of Mediaeval Jewish History, who is constantly compelled to 
study the historical background in order fully to understand the 
developments in the Jewish world. As he cannot possibly be 
a specialist in the various periods he may have to study, an 
authoritative bibliography of the recent literature on the important 
countries or events will save him much work and prove very 
helpful. 

But the reason which causes me to review a general book like 
this in the pages of the /ezvisk Quarterly Review is the fact 
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that the author in his outline as well as in his bibliography tries to” 
do full justice to the part the Jews played in the history of the 
time. We cannot expect the Mediaeval historian to be acquainted 
with the Hebrew sources—Hebraica sunt, non leguntur—but we 
have a fair cause for complaint when we find an equal neglect of 
publications in modern languages on our subject. It is gratifying 
to find that Prof. Paetow has made extensive and intelligent use 
of modern Jewish works in his lectures and in the book based 
upon them. 

In examining the book I looked over a considerable part of 
the recommendations for reading and bibliography and found 
for the periods with which I am more familiar that I could hardly 
note any book of importance which was not mentioned by 
Prof. Paetow. The book therefore, as far as I can judge, in 
every way fulfills its purpose and can be very warmly recommended 
as an excellent reference book. I may be permitted to adda few 
notes and additions which occurred to me in looking over the 
book. They mostly deal with the history of the Jews. 

In the first part nos. 62, 118, 850-84 and 1013 are especially 
devoted to our subject. In the present state of the bibliography 
of Jewish literature it is only natural that the specialist will differ 
with the author about the inclusion or exclusion of one or the 
other book and will have to make some corrections here and there. 

No. 62. Besides Freidus’ list there is a good selective biblio- 
graphy by Streber in Wetzer and Welte’s Azrchenlexicon (Paetow, 
113), vol. VI, p. 1956-61. 

No. 850. The last volume of Graetz (5th) to be issued in 
a new edition appeared in 1909. It ought to have been noted 
that the English translation omits the notes, references, and appen- 
dices which give the book its scientific character, but that it has 
a good index which is sorely missed in the original. 

No. 854. Henne am Rhyn, Kulturgeschichte des jsiidischen 
Volkes, is of very slight value. On the other hand S. Cassel’s 
article ‘Juden’ in Z7rsch und Gruber, section 2, vol. 27, still 
deserves recommendation. 
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No. 857. Bridges, ‘he Jews of Europe in the Middle Ages’, 
originally appeared in the Oxford Essays (1857), p. 204-38; 
compare also {Cracroft, Bernard] ‘The Jews of Western Europe’ 
in Westminster Review, vol. 79, April 1863, p. 428-70, reprinted 
in his Lssays Political and Miscellaneous, 11, 1-70. 

No. 863 note: read Karpeles instead of Neumark; 7226 
Geschichte der jiidischen Literatur appeared in 1886, second 
edition, 1909. Steinschneider, ‘ Jewish Literature’, translated by 
William Spottiswoode, London, 1857 (with Index, Frankfurt, 
1893), is infinitely more reliable, though very brief and dry. 
Winter und Wuensche, Dive jiidische Literatur seit Abschluss des 

‘anons, vol. 2 and 3, Berlin 1894-96, also might have been’ 
mentioned. The articles are of unequal value, but some are 
excellent. 

No. 865. Of Steinschneider’s Geschichtsliteratur only vol. I, 
Libliographie der hebriischen Schriften, has appeared. 

No. 867. One wonders why a biography of rather slight value 
is mentioned in the general bibliography on the ‘ Intellectual Life 
of Mediaeval Jews’. The other biographies of Maimonides men- 
tioned on p. 376 are far superior. Of the first of these a second 
volume appeared in 1914. 

No. 868. Among Giidemann’s books his Das jidische Unter- 
richtswesen wihrend der spantsh-arabischen Epoche, Vienna, 
1876, might have been added. 

No. 871. Vogelstein and Rieger, Geschichte der Juden in Rom, 
Berlin, 1895-96, 2 vols., will be found in some respects preferable 
for the student. 

No. 873 is a Sunday school book. 

No. 874. Chwolson’s book in spite of its title hardly deals with 
the Middle Ages and falls outside of the scope of the Guide. 

No. 881. A first part of vol. 2 appeared in Kiel, 1895 ; add 
Konrad Eubel, ‘Zu dem Verhalten der Papste gegen die Juden’, 
Rémische Quartalschrift, X11, 1899, pp. 29-42. I should have 
added in this paragraph a book like Gustav Saige, Les Juifs de 
Languedoc, Paris, 1881, or Adolphe Crémieux, Les /wifs de 
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Marseille au Moyen Age, Paris, 1903 (reprinted from the RE/.), 
a record of the kindest treatment the Jews met with anywhere 
during this period; also perhaps Henri Gross, Gallia Judaica, 
Paris, 1897, as wellas J. E. Scherer, Die Rechtsverhaltntsse der Juden 
in den deutsch-oesterreichischen Landern, mit etner Einleitung tiber 
die Principien der Juden-Gesetzgebung in Europa wakhrend des 
Mittelalters, Leipzig, tgot. 

Under the collection of original sources (number 1o13) the 
following might have been added: M. Wiener, Regesten zur 
Geschichte der Juden tn Deutschland wihrend des Mittelalters, 1, 
Hanover, 1862, largely dealing with the period not covered by 
Aronius. 

Quellen sur Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland, 1--111, Berlin 
1888-98. 

Gottlieb Bondy and Franz Dworsky, Zur Geschichte der Juden 
in Béhmen, Méahren und Schlesien von 906 bis 1620: 1, 906 bis 
1576, Prague, 1906, containing 763 documents, published more or 
less 7” extenso. 

Quellen und Forscthungen zur Geschichte der Juden in Deutsch- 
Oesterretch, I-V1, Vienna, 1908 seq. 

Jean Regné, Catalogue des Actes de Jaime I, Pedro 727 et 
Alfonso ITT, rois @ Aragon, concernant les Juifs : 1, 2, Jaime I, Paris, 
1911; II, 1, Pedro 7711. 1914 (reprinted from the RE/.) 

Bartolomeo e Giuseppe Lagumina, Codice diplomatico deght 
Judet di Sicilia, 1--111, 2, Palermo, 1884-1909 ; and perhaps also 
Fidel Fita, Za LEspaia Hebrea, I-I1, Madrid, 1889-98, the 
second volume including 114 Privilegios de los Hebreos mallor- 
guines ; and Francisco de Bofarull y Sans, Los Judios en el Territorio 
de Barcelona, 1911, containing publications of 168 documents 
from the archives. 

P. 146. The first edition of Muir’s Life of Mohammed appeared 
in 4 vols. ; the later editions are abridged. 

Wellhausen’s illuminating paper, ‘Prolegomena zur Altesten 
Geschichte des Islams’ in Skizzenx und Vorarbetten, V1, 1-146, 
ought not to have been omitted in this chapter. 
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P. 321. Add E. H. Lindo, Zhe History of the Jews in Spain 
and Portugal, London, 1848, which is still useful on account 
of the large number of Spanish documents translated into English, 
and Mendes dos Remedios,.Os /udeus em Portugal, 1, Coimbra, 
1895. Fernandez y Gonzalez’s important book, Zos Mudejares de 
Castilla (Madrid, 1866), should find a place in this chapter. 

Pp. 375 and 376. Mediaeval Jewish Philosophy should rather 
be dealt with together with Mohammedan Philosophy. Several 
books mentioned here under the latter heading deal also with 
Jewish philosophy ; add Prof. Malter’s article in no. 105, vol. 9. 

Under the heading Mathematics the series of articles in the 
Bibliotheca Mathematica, 1893 seq., by Steinschneider, Mathematik 
bet den Juden, might be mentioned. Perhaps the most important 
fact in this connexion is Curtze’s discovery (Adéhandlungen zur 
Geschichte der Mathematik, Leipzig, 1902) that the Practica Geo- 
metriae of Leonardo Pisano, considered the main source for the 
introduction of Arabic geometry into Europe, is based entirely on 
the Latin translation of the Hebrew geometry of Abraham Bar 
Hiyya. The original of the latter has been published by M. Gutt- 
mann (Berlin, 1912-3). 

P. 408. M. Joel, Verhdltniss Alberts des Grossen zu Moses 
Maimonides, Breslau, 1863 (reprinted in his Betrage zur Geschichte 
der Philosophie, 1, 1876). 

J. Guttmann, Das Verhdltniss des Thomas von Aguino zum 
Judentum und zur gidischen Literatur, Gottingen, 1891. | 

P. 416. The Grammar published by Poznarisky does not 
deserve mention in this place. There are many much more 
important works on this subject accessible in print. 

Of misprints correct, p. 145, Aairvan instead of Kazrawan ; 
p. 21, Hanau for Hannover as a printing-place for Bongars Gesta 
Dei; p. 250, The Inquisition of Spain, not zz Spain; and p. 379 
Maimoun instead of Maimom. 

The preceding notes may be of some value for future editions 
which ought to appear at regular intervals in order to keep so 
useful and important a book up to date. If any of these titles 
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should appear out of place in so general a book, I may say that 
I have tried to limit myself as much as possible, and have refrained 
from making any additions about which there could in my opinion 
be any doubt. Should the number of additions be considered 
large, it is only fair to state that I have often been astonished at 
the number of unusual items included by Prof. Paetow, which show 
that he has devoted very considerable attention to our subject. 


ALEXANDER MARX. 
Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America. 
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